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THE   STRANGE   CASE 


OF 


DrJekyll  and  Mr. Hyde 


STORY   OF   THE   DOOR 

IV/TR.  UTTERSON  the  lawyer  was  a  man  of  a 
^^■^  rugged  countenance,  that  was  never  lighted 
jy  a  smile  ;  cold,  scanty  and  embarrassed  in 
discourse  ;  backward  in  sentiment ;  lean,  long, 
dusty,  dreary,  and  yet  somehow  lovable.  At 
friendly  meetings^  and  when  the  wine  was  to  his 
taste,  something  eminently  human  beaconed  from 
his  eye  ;  something  indeed  which  never  found 
its  way  into  his  talk,  but  which  spoke  not  only 
in  these  silent  symbols  of  the  after-dinner  face, 
but  more  often  and  loudly  in  the  acts  of  his  life. 
He  was  austere  with  himself ;  drank  gin  when 
he  was  alone,  to  mortify  a  taste  for  vintages  ; 
and  though  he  enjoyed  the  theatre,  had  not 
crossed  the  doors  of  one  for  twenty  years.  But 
he  had  an  approved  tolerance  for  others  ;  some- 
times wondering,  almost  with  envy,  at  the  high 
pressure  of  spirits  involved  in  their  misdeeds ; 
and  in  any  extremity  inclined  to  help  rather  than 
to  reprove.  "  I  incline  to  Cain's  heresy,"  he 
IX     ^  ^  B 
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used  to  say  quaintly  :  "  I  let  my  brother  go  to 
the  devil  in  his  own  way."  In  this  character, 
it  was  frequently  his  fortune  to  be  the  last  reput- 
able acquaintance  and  the  last  good  influence  in 
the  lives  of  down-going  men.  And  to  such  as 
these,  so  long  as  they  came  about  his  chambers, 
he  never  marked  a  shade  of  change  in  his  de- 
meanour. 

No  doubt  the  feat  was  easy  to  Mr.  Utterson  ; 
for  he  was  undemonstrative  at  the  best,  and  even 
his  friendships  seemed  to  be  founded  in  a  similar 
catholicity  of  good-nature.  It  is  the  mark  of  a 
modest  man  to  accept  his  friendly  circle  ready 
made  from  the  hands  of  opportunity  ;  and  that 
was  the  lawyer's  way.  His  friends  were  those 
of  his  own  blood,  or  those  whom  he  had  known 
the  longest ;  his  affections,  like  ivy,  were  the 
growth  of  time,  they  implied  no  aptness  in  the 
object.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  bond  that  united 
him  to  Mr.  Richard  Enfield,  his  distant  kinsman, 
the  well-known  man  about  town.  It  was  a  nut 
to  crack  for  many,  what  these  two  could  see  in 
each  other,  or  what  subject  they  could  find  in 
common.  It  was  reported  by  those  who  en- 
countered them  in  their  Sunday  walks,  that  they 
said  nothing,  looked  singularly  dull,  and  would 
hail  with  obvious  relief  the  appearance  of  a  friend. 
For  all  that,  the  two  men  put  the  greatest  store 
by  these  excursions,  counted  them  the  chief  jewel 
of  each  week,  and  not  only  set  aside  occasions  of 
pleasure,  but  even  resisted  the  calls  of  business, 
that  they  might  enjoy  them  uninterrupted. 
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It  chanced  on  one  of  these  rambles  that  their 
way  led  them  down  a  by-street  in  a  busy  quarter 
of  London.  The  street  was  small  and  what  is 
called  quiet,  but  it  drove  a  thriving  trade  on  the 
week-days.  The  inhabitants  were  all  doing  well, 
it  seemed,  and  all  emulously  hoping  to  do  better 
still,  and  laying  out  the  surplus  of  their  gains  in 
coquetry;  «o  that  the  shop  fronts  stood  along 
that  thoroughfare  with  an  air  of  invitation,  like 
rows  of  smiling  saleswomen.  Even  on  Sunday, 
when  it  veiled  its  more  florid  charms  and  lay 
comparatively  empty  of  passage,  the  streets 
shone  out  in  contrast  to  its  dingy  neighbourhood, 
like  a  fire  in  a  forest ;  and  with  its  freshly  painted 
shutters,  well-polished  brasses,  and  general  clean- 
liness and  gaiety  of  note,  instantly  caught  and 
pleased  the  eye  of  the  passenger. 

Two  doors  from  one  corner,  on  the  left  hand 
going  east,  the  line  was  broken  by  the  entry  of  a 
court ;  and  just  at  that  point,  a  certain  sinister 
block  of  building  thrust  forward  its  gable  on  the 
street.  It  was  two  storeys  high  ;  showed  no 
window,  nothing  but  a  door  on  the  lower  storey 
and  a  blind  forehead  of  discoloured  wall  on  the 
upper ;  and  bore  in  every  feature  the  marks  of 
prolonged  and  sordid  negligence.  The  door, 
which  was  equipped  with  neither  bell  nor  knocker, 
was  blistered  and  distained.  Tramps  slouched 
into  the  recess  and  struck  matches  on  the  panels  ; 
children  kept  shop  upon  the  steps  ;  the  school- 
boy had  tried  his  knife  on  the  mouldings ;  and 
for  close  on  a  generation,  no  one  had  appeared 
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to  drive  away  these  random  visitors  or  to  repair 
their  ravages. 

Mr.  Enfield  and  the  lawyer  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  by-street ;  but  when  they  came 
abreast  of  the  entry,  the  former  lifted  up  his  cane 
and  pointed. 

"  Did  you  ever  remark  that  door  ?  "  he  asked  ; 
and  when  his  companion  had  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative, "  It  is  connected  in  my  mind,"  added  he, 
"  with  a  very  odd  story." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Mr.  Utterson,  with  a  slight 
change  of  voice,  "  and  what  was  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  was  this  way,"  returned  Mr.  Enfield  : 
"  I  was  coming  home  from  some  place  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  about  three  o'clock  of  a  black 
winter  morning,  and  my  way  lay  through  a  part 
of  town  where  there  was  literally  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  lamps.  Street  after  street,  and  all  the 
folks  asleep — street  after  street,  all  lighted  up  as 
if  for  a  procession,  and  all  as  empty  as  a  church 
— till  at  last  I  got  into  that  state  of  mind  when 
a  man  listens  and  listens  and  begins  to  long  for 
the  sight  of  a  policeman.  All  at  once,  I  saw  two 
figures  :  one  a  little  man  who  was  stumping  along 
eastward  at  a  good  walk,  and  the  other  a  girl  of 
maybe  eight  or  ten  who  was  running  as  hard  as 
she  was  able  down  a  cross  street.  Well,  sir,  the 
two  ran  into  one  another  naturally  enough  at 
the  corner ;  and  then  came  the  horrible  part  of 
the  thing ;  for  the  man  trampled  calmly  over  the 
child's  body  and  left  her  screaming  on  the  ground. 
It  sounds  nothing  to  hear,  but  it  was  hellish  to 
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see.  It  wasn't  like  a  man ;  it  was  like  some 
damned  Juggernaut.  I  gave  a  view  halloa,  took 
to  my  heels,  collared  my  gentleman,  and  brought 
him  back  to  where  there  was  already  quite  a 
group  about  the  screaming  child.  He  was  per- 
fectly cool  and  made  no  resistance,  but  gave  me 
one  look,  so  ugly  that  it  brought  out  the  sweat  on 
me  like  running.  The  people  who  had  turned  out 
were  the  girl's  own  family  ;  and  pretty  soon  the 
doctor,  for  whom  she  had  been  sent,  put  in  his 
appearance.  Well,  the  child  was  not  much  the 
worse,  more  frightened,  according  to  the  Saw- 
bones ;  and  there  you  might  have  supposed 
would  be  an  end  to  it.  But  there  was  one  curious 
circumstance.  I  had  taken  a  loathing  to  my 
gentleman  at  first  sight.  So  had  the  child's 
family,  which  was  only  natural.  But  the  doctor's 
case  was  what  struck  me.  He  was  the  usual  cut 
and  dry  apothecary,  of  no  particular  age  and 
colour,  with  a  strong  Edinburgh  accent,  and  about 
as  emotional  as  a  bagpipe.  Well,  sir,  he  was  like 
the  rest  of  us  ;  every  time  he  looked  at  my 
prisoner,  I  saw  that  Sawbones  turned  sick  and 
white  with  the  desire  to  kill  him.  I  knew  what 
was  in  his  mind,  just  as  he  knew  what  was  in 
mine ;  and  killing  being  out  of  the  question,  we 
did  the  next  best.  W^e  told  the  man  we  could 
and  would  make  such  a  scandal  out  of  this,  as 
should  make  his  name  stink  from  one  end  of 
London  to  the  other.  If  he  had  any  friends  or 
any  credit,  we  undertook  that  he  should  lose 
them.     And  all  the  time,  as  we  were  pitching  it 
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in  red  hot,  we  were  keeping  the  women  off  him 
as  best  we  could,  for  they  were  as  wild  as  harpies. 
I  never  saw  a  circle  of  such  hateful  faces  ;  and 
there  was  the  man  in  the  middle,  with  a  kind  of 
black,  sneering  coolness — frightened  too,  I  could 
see  that — but  carrying  it  off,  sir,  really  like  Satan. 
'  If  you  choose  to  make  capital  out  of  this 
accident,'  said  he,  '  I  am  naturally  helpless.  No 
gentleman  but  wishes  to  avoid  a  scene,'  says 
he.  '  Name  your  figure.'  Well,  we  screwed  him 
up  to  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  child's  family  ; 
he  would  have  clearly  liked  to  stick  out ;  but 
there  was  something  about  the  lot  of  us  that 
meant  mischief,  and  at  last  he  struck.  The  next 
thing  was  to  get  the  money  ;  and  where  do  you 
think  he  carried  us  but  to  that  place  with  the 
door  ? — whipped  out  a  key,  went  in,  and  presently 
came  back  with  the  matter  of  ten  pounds  in  gold 
and  a  cheque  for  the  balance  on  Coutts's,  drawn 
payable  to  bearer,  and  signed  with  a  name  that 
I  can't  mention,  though  it's  one  of  the  points  of 
my  story,  but  it  was  a  name  at  least  very  well 
known  and  often  printed.  The  figure  was  stiff ; 
but  the  signature  was  good  for  more  than  that, 
if  it  was  only  genuine.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
pointing  out  to  my  gentleman  that  the  whole 
business  looked  apocryphal ;  and  that  a  man  does 
not,  in  real  life,  walk  into  a  cellar  door  at  four  in 
the  morning  and  come  out  of  it  with  another 
man's  cheque  for  close  upon  a  hundred  pounds. 
But  he  was  quite  easy  and  sneering.  '  Set  your 
mind  at  rest,'  says  he  ;   'I  will  stay  with  you  till 
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the  banks  open,  and  cash  the  cheque  myself.' 
So  we  all  set  off,  the  doctor,  and  the  child's  father, 
and  our  friend  and  myself,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  my  chambers  ;  and  next  day, 
when  we  had  breakfasted,  went  in  a  body  to  the 
bank.  I  gave  in  the  cheque  myself,  and  said  I 
had  every  reason  to  believe  it  was  a  forgery. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.     The  cheque  was  genuine." 

"  Tut-tut !  "  said  Mr.  Utterson. 

"  I  see  you  feel  as  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Enfield. 
"  Yes,  it's  a  bad  story.  For  my  man  was  a 
fellow  that  nobody  could  have  to  do  with,  a  really 
damnable  man  ;  and  the  person  that  drew  the 
cheque  is  the  very  pink  of  the  proprieties,  cele- 
brated too,  and  (what  makes  it  worse)  one  of 
your  fellows  who  do  what  they  call  good.  Black- 
mail, I  suppose  ;  an  honest  man  paying  through 
the  nose  for  some  of  the  capers  of  his  youth. 
Black  Mail  House  is  what  I  call  that  place  with 
the  door,  in  consequence.  Though  even  that, 
you  know,  is  far  from  explaining  all,"  he  added  ; 
and  with  the  words  fell  into  a  vein  of  musing. 

From  this  he  was  recalled  by  Mr.  Utterson 
asking  rather  suddenly  :  "  And  you  don't  know 
if  the  drawer  of  the  cheque  lives  there  ?  " 

"  A  likely  place,  isn't  it  ?  "  returned  Mr. 
Enfield.  "  But  I  happen  to  have  noticed  his 
address  ;   he  lives  in  some  square  or  other." 

"  And  you  never  asked  about — the  place  with 
the  door  ?  "  said  Mr.  Utterson. 

"  No,  sir :  I  had  a  delicacy,"  was  the  reply. 
"  I  feel  very  strongly  about  putting  questions ; 
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it  partakes  too  much  of  the  style  of  the  day  of 
judgment.  You  start  a  question,  and  it's  Kke 
starting  a  stone.  You  sit  quietly  on  the  top  of 
a  hill ;  and  away  the  stone  goes,  starting  others  ; 
and  presently  some  bland  old  bird  (the  last  you 
would  have  thought  of)  is  knocked  on  the  head 
in  his  own  back  garden,  and  the  family  have  to 
change  their  name.  No,  sir,  I  make  it  a  rule  of 
mine :  the  more  it  looks  like^  Queer  Street,  the 
less  I  ask." 

"  A  very  good  rule,  too,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  But  I  have  studied  the  place  for  myself," 
continued  Mr.  Enfield.  "  It  seems  scarcely  a 
house.  There  is  no  other  door,  and  nobody  goes 
in  or  out  of  that  one,  but,  once  in  a  great  while, 
the  gentleman  of  my  adventure.  There  are  three 
windows  looking  on  the  court  on  the  first  floor ; 
none  below ;  the  windows  are  always  shut,  but 
they're  clean.  And  then  there  is  a  chimney, 
which  is  generally  smoking ;  so  somebody  must 
live  there.  And  yet  it's  not  so  sure  ;  for  the 
buildings  are  so  packed  together  about  that  court, 
that  it's  hard  to  say  where  one  ends  and  another 
begins." 

The  pair  walked  on  again  for  a  while  in  silence  ; 
and  then—"  Enfield,"  said  Mr.  Utterson,  "  that's 
a  good  rule  of  yours." 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  is,"  returned  Enfield. 

"  But  for  all  that,"  continued  the  lawyer, 
"  there's  one  point  I  want  to  ask  :  I  want  to  ask 
the  name  of  that  man  who  walked  over  the 
child." 
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"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Enfield,  "  I  can't  see  what 
harm  it  would  do.  It  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Hyde." 

"  H'm,"  said  Mr.  Utterson.  "  What  sort  of  a 
man  is  he  to  see  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  easy  to  describe.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  his  appearance ;  something 
displeasing,  something  downright  detestable.  I 
never  saw  a  man  I  so  disliked,  and  yet  I  scarce 
know  why.  He  must  be  deformed  somewhere  ; 
he  gives  a  strong  feeling  of  deformity,  although 
I  couldn't  specify  the  point.  He's  an  extra- 
ordinary-looking man,  and  yet  I  really  can  name 
nothing  out  of  the  way.  No,  sir  ;  I  can  make  no 
hand  of  it ;  I  can't  describe  him.  And  it's  not 
want  of  memory  ;  for  I  declare  I  can  see  him  this 
moment." 

Mr.  Utterson  again  walked  some  way  in  silence, 
and  obviously  under  a  weight  of  consideration. 
"  You  are  sure  he  used  a  key!_?  "  he^^inquired  at 
last. 

"  My  dear  sir  .  .  ."  began  Enfield,  surprised 
out  of  himself. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Utterson ;  "I  know  it 
must  seem  strange.  The  fact  is,  if  I  do  not  ask 
you  the  name  of  the  other  party,  it  is  because  I 
know  it  already.  You  see,  Richard,  your  tale 
has  gone  home.  If  you  have  been  inexact  in  any 
point,  you  had  better  correct  it." 

"  I  think  you  might  have  warned  me,"  returned 
the  other,  with  a  touch  of  suUenness.  "  But  I 
have  been  pedantically  exact,   as  you  call  it. 
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The  fellow  had  a  key  ;  and,  what's  more,  he  has 
it  still.     I  saw  him  use  it  not  a  week  ago." 

Mr.  Utterson  sighed  deeply,  but  said  never  a 
word  ;  and  the  young  man  presently  resumed. 
"  Here  is  another  lesson  to  say  nothing,"  said  he. 
"  I  am  ashamed  of  my  long  tongue.  Let  us  make 
a  bargain  never  to  refer  to  this  again." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  I 
shake  hands  on  that,  Richard." 


SEARCH  FOR  MR.   HYDE 

THAT  evening  Mr.  Utterson  came  home  to  his 
bachelor  house  in  sombre  spirits,  and  sat 
do\\Ti  to  dinner  without  rehsh.  It  was  his 
custom  of  a  Sunday,  when  this  meal  was  over, 
to  sit  close  by  the  fire,  a  volume  of  some  dry 
divinity  on  his  reading  desk,  until  the  clock  of 
the  neighbouring  church  rang  out  the  hour  of 
twelve,  when  he  would  go  soberly  and  gratefully 
to  bed.  On  this  night,  however,  as  soon  as  the 
cloth  was  taken  away,  he  took  up  a  candle  and 
went  into  his  business  room.  There  he  opened 
his  safe,  took  from  the  most  private  part  of  it 
a  document  endorsed  on  the  envelope  as  Dr. 
Jekyll's  Will,  and  sat  down  with  a  clouded  brow 
to  study  its  contents.  The  will  was  holograph  ; 
for  Mr.  Utterson,  though  he  took  charge  of  it  now 
that  it  was  made,  had  refused  to  lend  the  least 
assistance  in  the  making  of  it ;  it  provided  not 
only  that,  in  case  of  the  decease  of  Henry  Jekyll, 
M.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  all  his  posses- 
sions were  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  his  "  friend 
and  benefactor  Edward  Hyde  "  ;  but  that  in 
case  of  Dr.  Jekyll's  "  disappearance  or  unex- 
plained absence  for  any  period  exceeding  three 
calendar  months,"  the  said  Edward  Hyde  should 
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step  into  the  said  Henry  Jekyll's  shoes  without 
further  delay,  and  free  from  any  burthen  or 
obhgation,  beyond  the  payment  of  a  few  small 
sums  to  the  members  of  the  doctor's  household. 
This  document  had  long  been  the  lawyer's  eyesore. 
It  offended  him  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  lover 
of  the  sane  and  customary  sides  of  life,  to  whom 
the  fanciful  was  the  immodest.  And  hitherto 
it  was  his  ignorance  of  Mr.  Hyde  that  had 
swelled  his  indignation  ;  now,  by  a  sudden  turn, 
it  was  his  knowledge.  It  was  already  bad  enough 
when  the  name  was  but  a  name  of  which  he  could 
learn  no  more.  It  was  worse  when  it  began  to  be 
clothed  upon  with  detestable  attributes  ;  and 
out  of  the  shifting,  insubstantial  mists  that  had 
so  long  baffled  his  eye,  there  leaped  up  the  sudden, 
definite  presentment  of  a  fiend. 

''  I  thought  it  was  madness,"  he  said,  as  he 
replaced  the  obnoxious  paper  in  the  safe  ;  ''  and 
now  I  begin  to  fear  it  is  disgrace." 

With  that  he  blew'out  his  candle,  put  on  a  great- 
coat, and  set  forth  in  the  direction  of  Cavendish 
Square,  that  citadel  of  medicine,  where  his  friend, 
the  great  Dr.  Lanyon,  had  his  house  and  received 
his  crowding  patients.  "  If  any  one  knows,  it 
will  be  Lanyon,"  he  had  thought. 

The  solemn  butler  knew  and  welcomed  him  ; 
he  was  subjected  to  no  stage  of  delay,  but  ushered 
direct  from  the  door  to  the  dining-room,  where 
Dr.  Lanyon  sat  alone  over  his  wine.  This  was  a 
hearty,  healthy,  dapper,  red-faced  gentleman, 
with  a  shock  of  hair  prematurely  white,  and  a 
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boisterous  and  decided  manner.  At  sight  of 
Mr.  Utterson,  he  sprang  up  from  his  chair  and 
welcomed  him  with  both  hands.  The  geniahty, 
as  was  the  way  of  the  man,  was  somewhat 
theatrical  to  the  eye  ;  but  it  reposed  on  genuine 
feeling.  For  these  two  were  old  friends,  old 
mates  both  at  school  and  college,  both  thorough 
respecters  of  themselves  and  of  each  other,  and, 
what  does  not  always  follow,  men  who  thoroughly 
enjoyed  each  other's  company. 

After  a  little  rambling  talk,  the  lawyer  led 
up  to  the  subject  which  so  disagreeably  pre- 
occupied his  mind. 

"  I  suppose,  Lanyon,"  said  he,  "  you  and  I 
must  be  the  two  oldest  friends  that  Henry  Jekyll 
has  ?  " 

"  I  wish  the  friends  were  younger,"  chuckled 
Dr.  Lanyon.  ''  But  I  suppose  we  are.  And 
what  of  that  ?     I  see  little  of  him  now." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Utterson.  "  I  thought  you 
had  a  bond  of  common  interest." 

"  We  had,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  it  is  more 
than  ten  years  since  Henry  Jekyll  became  too 
fanciful  for  me.  He  began  to  go  wrong,  wrong 
in  mind ;  and  though,  of  course,  I  continue  to 
take  an  interest  in  him  for  old  sake's  sake  as  they 
say,  I  see  and  I  have  seen  devilish  little  of  the 
man.  Such  unscientific  balderdash,"  added  the 
doctor,  flushing  suddenly  purple,  "  would  have 
estranged  Damon  and  Pythias." 

This  little  spirt  of  temper  was  somewhat  of  a 
relief  to  Mr.  Utterson.     "  They  have  only  differed 
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on  some  point  of  science,"  he  thought ;  and  being 
a  man  of  no  scientific  passions  (except  in  the 
matter  of  conveyancing)  he  even  added  :  "It 
is  nothing  worse  than  that !  "  He  gave  his  friend 
a  few  seconds  to  recover  his  composure,  and  then 
approached  the  question  he  had  come  to  put. 

"  Did  you  ever  come  across  a  protege  of  his — 
one  Hyde  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Hyde  ?  "  repeated  Lanyon.  "  No.  Never 
heard  of  him.     Since  my  time." 

That  was  the  amount  of  information  that  the 
lawyer  carried  back  with  him  to  the  great,  dark 
bed  on  which  he  tossed  to  and  fro,  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  began  to  grow  large.  JTt, 
was  a  night  of  little  ease  to  his  toiling  mind,  toil- 
ing/?n  mere^Harkness  and  besieged  by  questions. 

^x  o'clock  struck  on  the  bells  of  the  church 
that  was  so  conveniently  near  to  Mr.  Utterson's 
dwelling,  and  still  he  was  digging  at  the  problem. 
Hitherto  it  had  touched  him  on  the  intellectual 
side  alone ;  but  now  his  imagination  also  was 
engaged,  or  rather  enslaved  ;  and  as  he  lay  and 
tossed  in  the  gross  darkness  of  the  night  and  the 
curtained  room,  Mr.  Enfield's  tale  went  by  before 
his  mind  in  a  scroll  of  lighted  pictures.  He  would 
be  aware  of  the  great  field  of  lamps  of  a  nocturnal 
city  ;  then  of  the  figure  of  a  man  walking  sw^iftly  ; 
then  .of  a  child  running  from  the  doctor's  ;  and 
then  these  met,  and  that  human  Juggernaut  trod 
the  child  down  and  passed  on  regardless  of  her 
screams.  Or  else  he  would  see  a  room  in  a  rich 
house,  where  his  friend  lay  asleep,  dreaming  and 
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smiling  at  his  dreams  ;  and  then  the  door  of  that 
room  would  be  opened,  the  em'tains  of  the  bed 
plucked  apart,  the  sleeper  recalled,  and,  lo ! 
there  would  stand  by  his  side  a  figure  to  whom 
power  was  given,  and  even  at  that  dead  hour,  he 
must  rise  and  do  its  bidding.  The  figure  in  these 
two  phases  haunted  the  lawyer  all  night ;  and  if 
at  any  time  he  dozed  over,  it  was  but  to  see  it 
glide  more  stealthily  through  sleeping  houses,  or 
move  the  more  swiftly  and  still  the  more  swiftly, 
even  to  dizziness,  through  wider  labyrinths  of 
lamp-lighted  city,  and  at  every  street  corner 
crush  a  child  and  leave  her  screaming.  And  still 
the  figure  had  no  face  by  which  he  might  know 
it ;  even  in  his  dreams,  it  had  no  face,  or  one  that 
baffled  him  and  melted  before  his  eyes  ;  and  thus 
fTwas  that  there  sprang  up  and  grewJagaceTn 
flie  lavvyer''S  liiind  k  singularly  strong,  almost  an 
inordinate,  curiosity  to  behold  the  features  of 
the  real  Mr.  Hyde.  If  he  could  but  once  set  eyes 
on  him,  he  thought  the  mysteiy  would"  lighten 
and  perhaps  roll  altogether  away,  as  was  the 
habit  of  mysterious  things  when  well  examined. 
He  might  see  a  reason  for  his  friend "s  strange 
preference  or  bondage  (call  it  which  you  please), 
and  even  for  the  startling  clauses  of  the  will. 
And  at  least  it  would  be  a  face  w^orth  seeing  : 
the  face  of  a  man  who  was  without  bowels  of 
mercy  :  a  face  which  had  but  to  show  itself  to 
raise  up,  in  the  mind  of  the  unimpressionable 
Enfield,  a  spirit  of  enduring  hatred. 

From  that  time  forward,  Mr.  Utterson  began 
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to  haunt  the  door  in  the  by-street  of  shops.  In 
the  morning  before  office  hours,  at  noon  when 
business  was  plenty  and  time  scarce,  at  night 
under  the  face  of  the  fogged  city  moon,  by  all 
lights  and  at  all  hours  of  solitude  or  concourse, 
the  lawyer  was  to  be  found  on  his  chosen  post. 

"  If  he  be  Mr.  Hyde,"  he  had  thought,  '^  I  shall 
be  Mr.  Seek." 

And  at  last  his  patience  was  rewarded.  It  was 
a  fine  dry  night ;  frost  in  the  air  ;  the  streets  as 
clean  as  a  ball-room  floor  ;  the  lamps,  unshaken 
by  any  wind,  drawing  a  regular  pattern  of  light 
and  shadow.  By  ten  o'clock,  when  the  shops 
were  closed,  the  by-street  was  very  solitary,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  low  growl  of  London  from  all  round, 
very  silent.  Small  sounds  carried  far  ;  domestic 
sounds  out  of  the  houses  were  clearly  audible 
on  either  side  of  the  roadway  ;  and  the  rumour 
of  the  approach  of  any  passenger  preceded  him 
by  a  long  time.  Mr.  Utterson  had  been  some 
minutes  at  his  post  when  he  was  aware  of  an  odd, 
light  footstep  drawing  near.  In  the  course  of  his 
nightly  patrols  he  had  long  grown  accustomed  to 
the  quaint  effect  with  which  the  footfalls  of  a 
single  person,  while  he  is  still  a  great  way  off, 
suddenly  spring  out  distinct  from  the  vast  hum 
and  clatter  of  the  city.  Yet  his  attention  had 
never  before  been  so  sharply  and  decisively 
arrested  ;  and  it  was  with  a  strong,  superstitious 
prevision  of  success  that  he  withdrew  into  the 
entry  of  the  court. 

The  steps  drew  swiftly  nearer,  and  swelled  out 
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suddenly  louder  as  they  turned  the  end  of  the 
street.  The  lawyer,  looking  forth  from  the  entry, 
could  soon  see  what  manner  of  man  he  had  to 
deal  with.  He  was  small,  and  very  plainly 
dressed ;  and  the  look  of  him,  even  at  that 
distance,  went  somehow  strongly  against  the 
watcher's  inclination.  But  he  made  straight  for 
the  door,  crossing  the  roadway  to  save  time  ;  and 
as  he  came,  he  drew  a  key  from  his  pocket,  like 
one  approaching  home. 

Mr.  Utterson  stepped  out  and  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder  as  he  passed.    "  Mr.  Hyde,  I  think  ?  " 

Mr.  Hyde  shrank  back  with  a  hissing  intake  of 
the  breath.  But  his  fear  was  only  momentary  ; 
and  though  he  did  not  look  the  lawyer  in  the  face, 
he  answered  coolly  enough  :  "  That  is  my  name. 
What  do  you  want  ?   " 

"  I  see  you  are  going  in,"  returned  the  lawyer. 
"  I  am  an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Jekyll's — Mr.  Utter- 
son,  of  Gaunt  Street — you  must  have  heard  my 
name ;  and  meeting  you  so  conveniently,  I 
thought  you  might  admit  me." 

"  You  will  not  find  Dr.  Jekyll ;  he  is  from 
home,"  replied  Mr.  Hyde,  blowing  in  the  key. 
And  then  suddenly,  but  still  without  looking  up, 
"  How  did  you  know  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh  your  side,"  said  Mr.  Utterson,  "  will  you 
do  me  a  favour  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  other.  "  What 
shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  your  face  ?  "  asked  the 
lawyer. 

IX  c 
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Mr.  Hyde  appeared  to  hesitate ;  and  then,  as  if 
upon  some  sudden  reflection,  fronted  about  with 
an  air  of  defiance  ;  and  the  pair  stared  at  each 
other  pretty  fixedly  for  a  few  seconds.  "  Now  I 
shall  know  you  again,"  said  Mr.  Utterson.  "  It 
may  be  useful." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mr.  Hyde,  "it  is  as  well  we 
have  met ;  and  a  propos,  you  should  have  my 
address."  And  he  gave  a  number  of  a  street  in 
Soho. 

"  Good  God  !  "  thought  Mr.  Utterson,  "  can 
he  too  have  been  thinking  of  the  will  ?  "  But 
he  kept  his  feelings  to  himself,  and  only  grunted 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  address. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  other,  "  how  did  you 
know  me  ?  " 

"  By  description,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Whose  description  ?  " 

"  We  have  common  friends,"  said  Mr.  Utterson. 

"  Common  friends !  "  echoed  Mr.  Hyde,  a 
little  hoarsely.     "  W'ho  are  they  ?  " 

"  Jekyll,  for  instance,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  He  never  told  you,"  cried  Mr.  Hyde,  with  a 
flush  of  anger.  "  I  did  not  think  you  would  have 
lied." 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Utterson,  "  that  is  not  fitting 
language." 

The  other  snarled  aloud  into  a  savage  laugh ; 
and  the  next  moment,  with  extraordinary  quick- 
ness, he  had  unlocked  the  door  and  disappeared 
into  the  house. 

The  lawyer  stood  awhile  when  Mr.  Hyde  had 
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left  him,  the  picture  of  disquietude.  Then  he 
began  slowly  to  mount  the  street,  pausing  every 
step  or  two,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  brow  like 
a  man  in  mental  perplexity.  The  problem  he 
was  thus  debating  as  he  walked  was  one  of  a  class 
that  is  rarely  solved.  Mr.  Hyde  was  pale  and 
dwarfish  ;  he  gave  an  impression  of  deformity 
without  any  nameable  malformation,  he  had  a 
displeasing  smile,  he  had  borne  himself  to  the 
lawyer  with  a  sort  of  murderous  mixture  of 
timidity  and  boldness,  and  he  spoke  with  a  husky, 
whispering  and  somewhat  broken  voice, — all  these 
were  points  against  him  ;  but  not  all  of  these 
together  could  explain  the  hitherto  unknown 
disgust,  loathing  and  fear  with  which  Mr.  Utter- 
son  regarded  him.  "  There  must  be  something 
else,"  said  the  perplexed  gentleman.  "  There  is 
something  more,  if  I  could  find  a  name  for  it. 
God  bless  me,  the  man  seems  hardly  human  ! 
Something  troglodytic,  shall  we  say  ?  or  can  it  be 
the  old  story  of  Dr.  Fell  ?  or  is  it  the  mere  radiance 
of  a  foul  soul  that  thus  transpires  through,  and 
transfigures,  its  clay  continent  ?  The  last,  I 
think  ;  for,  0  my  poor  old  Harry  Jekyll,  if  ever 
I  read  Satan's  signature  upon  a  face,  it  is  on 
that  of  your  new  friend." 

Round  the  corner  from  the  by-street  there 
was  a  square  of  ancient,  handsome  houses,  now 
for  the  most  part  decayed  from  their  high  estate, 
and  let  in  flats  and  chambers,  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  :  map-engravers,  architects, 
shady  lawyers,  and  the  agents  of  obscure  enter- 
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prises.  One  house,  however,  second  from  the 
corner,  was  still  occupied  entire  ;  and  at  the  door 
of  this,  which  wore  a  great  air  of  wealth  and  com- 
fort, though  it  was  now  plunged  in  darkness 
except  for  the  fan-light,  Mr.  Utterson  stopped 
and  knocked.  A  well-dressed,  elderly  servant 
opened  the  door. 

"  Is  Dr.  Jekyll  at  home,  Poole  ?  "  asked  the 
lawyer. 

"  I  will  see,  Mr.  Utterson,"  said  Poole,  admit- 
ting the  visitor  as  he  spoke,  into  a  large,  low- 
roofed,  comfortable  hall,  paved  with  flags, 
warmed  (after  the  fashion  of  a  country  house)  by 
a  bright,  open  fire,  and  furnished  with  costly 
cabinets  of  oak.  ''  Will  you  wait  here  by  the 
fire,  sir  ?  or  shall  I  give  you  a  light  in  the  dining- 
room  : 

"  Here,  thank  you,"  said  the  lawyer ;  and  he 
drew  near  and  leaned  on  the  tall  fender.  This 
hall,  in  which  he  was  now  left  alone,  was  a  pet 
fancy  of  his  friend  the  doctor's  ;  and  Utterson 
himself  was  wont  to  speak  of  it  as  the  pleasantest 
room  in  London.  But  to-night  there  was  a 
shudder  in  his  blood  ;  the  face  of  Hyde  sat  heavy 
on  his  memory  ;  he  felt  (what  was  rare  with  him) 
a  nausea  and  distaste  of  life  ;  and  in  the  gloom  of 
his  spirits,  he  seemed  to  read  a  menace  in  the 
flickering  of  the  firelight  on  the  polished  cabinets 
and  the  uneasy  starting  of  the  shadow  on  the  roof. 
He  was  ashamed  of  his  relief,  when  Poole  pre- 
sently returned  to  announce  that  Dr.  Jekyll  was 
gone  out. 
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"  I  saw  Mr.  Hyde  go  in  by  the  old  dissecting 
room  door,  Poole/'  he  said.  "  Is  that  right, 
when  Dr.  Jekyll  is  from  home  ?  " 

''  Quite  right,  Mr.  Utterson,  sir,"  replied  the 
servant.     "  Mr.  Hyde  has  a  key." 

*■'  Your  master  seems  to  repose  a  great  deal  of 
trust  in  that  young  man,  Poole,"  resumed  the 
other,  musingly. 

'•  Yes,  sir,  he  do,  indeed,"  said  Poole.  "  We 
have  all  orders  to  obey  him." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  ever  met  Mr.  Hyde  ?  "  asked 
Utterson. 

''  O  dear  no,  sir.  He  never  dines  here,"  replied 
the  butler.  "  Indeed,  we  see  very  little  of  him 
on  this  side  of  the  house ;  he  mostly  comes  and 
goes  by  the  laboratory." 

"  Well,  good-night,  Poole." 

"  Good-night,  Mr.  Utterson." 

And  the  lawyer  set  out  homeward  with  a  very 
heavy  heart.  ""  Poor  Harry  Jekyll,"  he  thought, 
"  my  mind  misgives  me  he  is  in  deep  waters  ! 
He  was  v/ild  when  he  was  young  ;  a  long  while 
ago,  to  be  sure ;  but  in  the  law  of  God,  there  is 
no  statute  of  limitations.  Ah,  it  must  be  that ; 
the  ghost  of  some  old  sin,  the  cancer  of  some  con- 
cealed disgrace  ;  punishment  coming,  pede  claudo, 
years  after  memory  has  forgotten  and  self-love 
condoned  the  fault."  And  the  lawyer,  scared  by 
the  thought,  brooded  awhile  on  his  own  past, 
groping  in  all  the  corners  of  memory,  lest  by 
chance  some  Jack-in-the-Box  of  an  old  iniquity 
should  leap  to  light  there.     His  past  was  fau'ly 
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blameless  ;  few  men  could  read  the  rolls  of  their 
Hfe  with  less  apprehension  ;  yet  he  was  humbled 
to  the  dust  by  the  many  ill  things  he  had  done, 
and  raised  up  again  into  a  sober  and  fearful 
gratitude  by  the  many  that  he  had  come  so  near 
to  doing,  yet  avoided.  And  then  by  a  return  on 
his  former  subject,  he  conceived  a  spark  of  hope. 
"  This  Master  Hyde,  if  he  were  studied,"  thought 
he,  "  must  have  secrets  of  his  own  :  black  secrets, 
by  the  look  of  him  ;  secrets  compared  to  which 
poor  Jekyll's  worst  would  be  like  sunshine. 
Things  cannot  continue  as  they  are.  It  turns  me 
cold  to  think  of  this  creature  stealing  like  a  thief 
to  Harry's  bedside  ;  poor  Harry,  what  a  waken- 
ing !  And  the  danger  of  it !  for  if  this  Hyde 
suspects  the  existence  of  the  will,  he  may  grow 
impatient  to  inherit.  Ah,  I  must  put  my  shoulder 
to  the  wheel — if  Jekyll  will  but  let  me,"  he  added, 
"  if  Jekyll  will  only  let  me."  For  once  more  he 
saw  before  his  mind's  eye,  as  clear  as  a  trans- 
parency, the  strange  clauses  of  the  will. 
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A  FORTNIGHT  later,  by  excellent  good  for- 
tune, the  doctor  gave  one  of  his  pleasant 
dinners  to  some  five  or  six  old  cronies,  all  in- 
telligent reputable  men,  and  all  judges  of  good 
wine ;  and  Mr.  Utterson  so  contrived  that 
he  remained  behind  after  the  others  had  departed. 
This  was  no  new  arrangement,  but  a  thing  that 
had  befallen  many  scores  of  times.  Where 
Utterson  was  liked,  he  was  liked  well.  Hosts 
loved  to  detain  the  dry  lawyer,  when  the  light- 
hearted  and  the  loose-tongued  had  already  their 
foot  on  the  threshold ;  they  liked  to  sit  awhile 
in  his  unobtrusive  company,  practising  for  soli- 
tude, sobering  their  minds  in  the  man's  rich 
silence,  after  the  expense  and  strain  of  gaiety. 
To  this  rule,  Dr.  Jekyll  was  no  exception ;  and 
as  he  now  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire — a 
large,  well-made,  smooth-faced  man  of  fifty,  with 
something  of  a  slyish  cast  perhaps,  but  every 
mark  of  capacity  and  kindness — you  could  see 
by  his  looks  that  he  cherished  for  Mr.  Utterson  a 
sincere  and  warm  affection. 

"  I  have  been  wanting  to  speak  to  you,  Jekyll," 
began  the  latter.  "  You  know  that  will  of 
yours  ?  " 
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A  close  observer  might  have  gathered  that  the 
topic  was  distasteful ;  but  the  doctor  carried  it 
off  gaily.  "  My  poor  Utterson,"  said  he,  "  you 
are  unfortunate  in  such  a  client.  I  never  saw  a 
man  so  distressed  as  you  were  by  my  will ;  unless 
it  were  that  hide-bound  pedant,  Lanyon,  at 
what  he  called  my  scientific  heresies.  0,  I  know 
he's  a  good  fellow — you  needn't  frown — an  excel- 
lent fellow,  and  I  always  mean  to  see  more  of 
him ;  but  a  hide-bound  pedant  for  all  that ; 
an  ignorant,  blatant  pedant.  I  was  never  more 
disappointed  in  any  man  than  Lanyon." 

"  You  know  I  never  approved  of  it,"  pursued 
Utterson,  ruthlessly  disregarding  the  fresh 
topic. 

"  My  will  ?  Yes,  certainly,  I  know  that,"  said 
the  doctor,  a  trifle  sharply.  "  You  have  told  me 
so." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  so  again,"  continued  the 
lawyer.  "  I  have  been  learning  something  of 
young  Hyde." 

The  large  handsome  face  of  Dr.  Jekyll  grew 
pale  to  the  very  lips,  and  there  came  a  blackness 
about  his  eyes.  "  I  do  not  care  to  hear  more," 
said  he.  "  This  is  a  matter  I  thought  we  had 
agreed  to  drop." 

"  What  I  heard  was  abominable,"  said  Utter- 
son. 

"  It  can  make  no  change.  You  do  not  under- 
stand my  position,"  returned  the  doctor,  with  a 
certain  incoherency  of  manner.  "  I  am  painfully 
situated,  Utterson  ;  my  position  is  a  very  strange 
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one — a  very   strange   one.     It  is  one  of  those 
affairs  that  cannot  be  mended  by  talking." 

"  Jekyll,"  said  Utterson,  "  you  know  me  :  I 
am  a  man  to  be  trusted.  Make  a  clean  breast  of 
this  in  confidence  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  I  can 
get  you  out  of  it." 

"  My  good  Utterson,"  said  the  doctor,  "  this  is 
very  good  of  you,  this  is  downright  good  of  you, 
and  I  cannot  find  words  to  thank  you  in.  I 
believe  you  fully  ;  I  would  trust  you  before  any 
man  alive,  ay,  before  myself,  if  I  could  make  the 
choice  ;  but  indeed  it  isn't  what  you  fancy  ;  it 
is  not  so  bad  as  that ;  and  just  to  put  your  good 
heart  at  rest,  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  :  the 
moment  I  choose,  I  can  be  rid  of  Mr.  Hyde.  I 
give  you  my  hand  upon  that ;  and  I  thank  you 
again  and  again  ;  and  I  will  just  add  one  little 
word,  Utterson,  that  I'm  sure  you'll  take  in  good 
part :  this  is  a  private  matter,  and  I  beg  of  you 
to  let  it  sleep." 

Utterson  reflected  a  little,  looking  in  the  fire. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  perfectly  right," 
he  said  at  last,  getting  to  his  feet. 

"  Well,  but  since  we  have  touched  upon  this 
business,  and  for  the  last  time  I  hope,"  continued 
the  doctor,  "  there  is  one  point  I  should  like  you 
to  understand.  I  have  really  a  very  great 
interest  in  poor  Hyde.  I  know  you  have  seen 
him  ;  he  told  me  so  ;  and  I  fear  he  was  rude. 
But  I  do  sincerely  take  a  great,  a  very  great 
interest  in  that  young  man ;  and  if  I  am  taken 
away,  Utterson,  I  wish  you  to  promise  me  that 
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you  will  bear  with  him  and  get  his  rights  for  him. 
I  think  you  would,  if  you  knew  all ;  and  it  would 
be  a  weight  off  my  mind  if  you  would  promise." 

"  I  can't  pretend  that  I  shall  ever  like  him," 
said  the  lawyer. 

"  I  don't  ask  that,"  pleaded  Jekyll,  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  other's  arm  ;  "I  only  ask  for 
justice  ;  I  only  ask  you  to  help  him  for  my  sake, 
when  I  am  no  longer  here." 

Utterson  heaved  an  irrepressible  sigh.  "Well," 
said  he,  "  I  promise." 


THE  CAREW  MURDER  CASE 

NEARLY  a  year  later,  in  the  month  of  October 
18 — ,  London  was  startled  by  a  crime  of 
singular  ferocity,  and  rendered  all  the  more 
notable  by  the  high  position  of  the  victim.  The 
details  were  few  and  startling.  A  maid-servant 
living  alone  in  a  house  not  far  from  the  river,  had 
gone  upstairs  to  bed  about  eleven.  Although  a 
fog  rolled  over  the  city  in  the  small  hours,  the 
early  part  of  the  night  was  cloudless,  and  the 
lane,  which  the  maid's  window  overlooked,  was 
brilliantly  lit  by  the  full  moon.  It  seems  she  was 
romantically  given  ;  for  she  sat  down  upon  her 
box,  which  stood  immediately  under  the  window, 
and  fell  into  a  dream  of  musing.  Never  (she 
used  to  say,  with  streaming  tears,  when  she 
narrated  that  experience),  never  had  she  felt 
more  at  peace  with  all  men  or  thought  more 
kindly  of  the  world.  And  as  she  so  sat  she 
became  aware  of  an  aged  and  beautiful  gentle- 
man with  white  hair,  drawing  near  along  the  lane  ; 
and  advancing  to  meet  him,  another  and  very 
small  gentleman,  to  whom  at  first  she  paid  less 
attention.  When  they  had  come  within  speech 
(which  was  just  under  the  maid's  eyes)  the 
older  man  bowed  and  accosted  the  other  with  a 
very  pretty  manner  of  poHteness.     It  did  not 
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seem  as  if  the  subject  of  his  address  were  of  great 
importance  ;  indeed,  from  his  pointing,  it  some- 
times appeared  as  if  he  were  only  inquiring  his 
way  ;  but  the  moon  shone  on  his  face  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  girl  was  pleased  to  watch  it,  it  seemed  to 
breathe  such  an  innocent  and  old-world  kindness 
of  disposition,  yet  with  something  high  too,  as 
of  a  well-founded  self-content.  Presently  her 
eye  wandered  to  the  other,  and  she  was  surprised 
to  recognise  in  him  a  certain  Mr.  Hyde,  who  had 
once  visited  her  master,  and  for  whom  she  had 
conceived  a  dislike.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  heavy 
cane,  with  which  he  was  trifling  ;  but  he  answered 
never  a  word,  and  seemed  to  listen  with  an  ill- 
contained  impatience.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden 
he  broke  out  in  a  great  flame  of  anger,  stamping 
with  his  foot,  brandishing  the  cane,  and  carrying 
on  (as  the  maid  described  it)  like  a  madman. 
The  old  gentleman  took  a  step  back,  with  the  air 
of  one  very  much  surprised  and  a  trifle  hurt ; 
and  at  that  Mr.  Hyde  broke  out  of  all  bounds, 
and  clubbed  him  to  the  earth.  And  next  moment 
with  ape-like  fury,  he  was  trampling  his  victim 
under  foot,  and  hailing  down  a  storm  of  blows, 
under  which  the  bones  were  audibly  shattered 
and  the  body  jumped  upon  the  roadway.  At 
the  horror  of  these  sights  and  sounds,  the  maid 
fainted. 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  she  came  to  herself 
and  called  for  the  police.  The  murderer  was 
gone  long  ago  ;  but  there  lay  his  victim  in  the 
middle   of   the   lane,   incredibly   mangled.     The 
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stick  with  which  the  deed  had  been  done,  although 
it  was  of  some  rare  and  very  tough  and  heavy 
wood,  had  broken  in  the  middle  under  the  stress 
of  this  insensate  cruelty  ;  and  one  splintered  half 
had  rolled  in  the  neighbouring  gutter — the  other, 
without  doubt,  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
murderer.  A  purse  and  a  gold  watch  were  found 
upon  the  victim  ;  but  no  cards  or  papers,  except 
a  sealed  and  stamped  envelope,  which  he  had 
been  probably  carrying  to  the  post,  and  which 
bore  the  name  and  address  of  Mr.  Utterson. 

This  was  brought  to  the  lawyer  the  next  morn- 
ing, before  he  was  out  of  bed  ;  and  he  had  no 
sooner  seen  it,  and  been  told  the  circumstances, 
than  he  shot  out  a  solemn  lip.  "I  shall  say 
nothing  till  I  have  seen  the  body,"  said  he  ; 
"  this  may  be  very  serious.  Have  the  kindness 
to  wait  while  I  dress."  And  with  the  same^rave 
countenance  he  hurried  through  his  breakfast 
and  drove  to  the  police  station,  whither  the  body 
had  been  carried.  As  soon  as  he  came  into  the 
cell,  he  nodded. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  recognise  him.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  this  is  Sir  Dan  vers  Carew." 

"  Good  God,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  officer,  "  is 
it  possible  ?  "  And  the  next  moment  his  eye 
Hghted  up  with  professional  ambition.  "  This 
will  make  a  deal  of  noise,"  he  said.  "  And 
perhaps  you  can  help  us  to  the  man."  And  he 
briefly  narrated  what  the  maid  had  seen,  and 
showed  the  broken  stick. 

Mr.  Utterson  had  already  quailed  at  the  name 
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of  Hyde ;  but  when  the  stick  was  laid  before 
him,  he  could  doubt  no  longer  :  broken  and 
battered  as  it  was,  he  recognised  it  for  one  that 
he  had  himself  presented  many  years  before  to 
Henry  Jekyll. 

"  Is  this  Mr.  Hyde  a  person  of  small  stature  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

"  Particularly  small  and  particularly  wicked- 
looking,  is  what  the  maid  calls  him,"  said  the 
officer. 

Mr.  Utterson  reflected  ;  and  then,  raising  his 
head,  "  If  you  will  come  with  me  in  my  cab,"  he 
said,  "  I  think  I  can  take  you  to  his  house." 

It  was  by  this  time  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  the  first  fog  of  the  season.  A  great  chocolate- 
coloured  pall  lowered  over  heaven,  but  the  wind 
was  continually  charging  and  routing  these 
embattled  vapours  ;  so  that  as  the  cab  crawled 
from  street  to  street,  Mr.  Utterson  beheld  a 
marvellous  number  of  degrees  and  hues  of 
twilight ;  for  here  it  would  be  dark  like  the  back- 
end  of  evening ;  and  there  would  be  a  glow  ' of 
a  rich,  lurid  brown,  like  the  light  of  some  strange 
conflagration  ;  and  here,  for  a  moment,  the  fog 
would  be  quite  broken  up,  and  a  haggard  shaft 
of  daylight  would  glance  in  between  the  swirling 
wreaths.  The  dismal  quarter  of  Soho  seen  under 
these  changing  ghmpses,  with  its  muddy  ways, 
and  slatternly  passengers,  and  its  lamps,  which 
had  never  been  extinguished  or  had  been  kindled 
afresh  to  combat  this  mournful  reinvasion  of 
darkness,  seemed,  in  the  lawyer's  eyes,  hke  a 
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district  of  some  city  in  a  nightmare.  The  thoughts 
of  his  mind,  besides,  were  of  the  gloomiest  dye  ; 
and  when  he  glanced  at  the  companion  of  his 
drive,  he  was  conscious  of  some  touch  of  that 
terror  of  the  law  and  the  law's  officers,  which 
may  at  times  assail  the^most  honest. 

As  the  cab  drew  up  before  the  address  indicated, 
the  fog  lifted  a  little  and  showed  him  a  dingy 
street,  a  gin  palace,  a  low  French  eating-house, 
a  shop  for  the  retail  of  penny  numbers  and  two- 
penny salads,  many  ragged  children  huddled  in 
the  doorways,  and  many  women  of  many  different 
nationalities  passing  out,  key  in  hand,  to  have  a 
morning  glass  ;  and  the  next  moment  the  fog 
settled  down  again  upon  that  part,  as  brown  as 
umber,  and  cut  him  off  from  his  blackguardly 
surroundings.  This  was  the  home  of  Henry 
Jekyll's  favourite  ;  of  a  man  who  was  heir  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 

An  ivory-faced  and  silvery-haired  old  woman 
opened  the  door.  She  had  an  evil  face,  smoothed 
by  hypocrisy  ;  but  her  manners  were  excellent. 
Yes,  she  said,  this  was  Mr.  Hyde's,  but  he  was 
not  at  home  ;  he  had  been  in  that  night  very 
late,  but  had  gone  away  again  in  less  than  an 
hour  :  there  was  nothing  strange  in  that ;  his 
habits  were  very  irregular,  and  he  was  often 
absent ;  for  instance,  it  was  nearly  two  months 
since  she  had  seen  him  till  yesterday. 

''■  Very  well  then,  we  wish  to  see  his  rooms," 
said  the  lawyer  ;  and  when  the  woman  began  to 
declare  it  was  impossible,  ''  I  had  better  tell  you 
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who  this  person  is,"  he  added.  "  This  is  In- 
spector Newcomen,  of  Scotland  Yard." 

A  flash  of  odious  joy  appeared  upon  the 
woman's  face.  "  Ah !  "  said  she,  "he  is  in 
trouble  !     What  has  he  done  ?  " 

Mr.  Utterson  and  the  inspector  exchanged 
glances.  "  He  don't  seem  a  very  popular  char- 
acter," observed  the  latter.  "  And  now,  my 
good  woman,  just  let  me  and  this  gentleman  have 
a  look  about  us." 

In  the  whole  extent  of  the  house,  which  but 
for  the  old  woman  remained  otherwise  empty, 
Mr.  Hyde  had  only  used  a  couple  of  rooms  ; 
but  these  were  furnished  with  luxury  and  good 
taste.  A  closet  was  filled  with  wine  ;  the  plate 
was  of  silver,  the  napery  elegant ;  a  good  picture 
hung  upon  the  walls,  a  gift  (as  Utterson  supposed) 
from  Henry  Jekyll,  who  was  much  of  a  con- 
noisseur ;  and  the  carpets  were  of  many  piles 
and  agreeable  in  colour.  At  this  moment,  how- 
ever, the  rooms  bore  every  mark  of  having  been 
recently  and  hurriedly  ransacked  ;  clothes  lay 
about  the  floor,  with  theii'  pockets  inside  out ; 
lockfast  drawers  stood  open ;  and  on  the  hearth 
there  lay  a  pile  of  grey  ashes,  as  though  many 
papers  had  been  burned.  From  these  embers 
the  inspector  disinterred  the  butt  end  of  a  green 
cheque  book,  which  had  resisted  the  action  of 
the  fire  ;  the  other  half  of  the  stick  was  found 
behind  the  door  ;  and  as  this  clinched  his  sus- 
picions, the  officer  declared  himself  delighted. 
A  visit  to  the  bank,   where   several  thousand 
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pounds  were  found  to  be  lying  to  the  murderer's 
credit,  completed  his  gratification, 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  sir,"  he  told  Mr. 
Utterson  :  "  I  have  him  in  my  hand.  He  must 
have  lost  his  head,  or  he  never  would  have  left 
the  stick,  or,  above  all,  burned  the  cheque  book. 
Why,  money's  life  to  the  man.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  but  wait  for  him  at  the  bank,  and  get  out 
the  handbills." 

This  last,  however,  was  not  so  easy  of  accom- 
plishment ;  for  Mr.  Hyde  had  numbered  few 
familiars — even  the  master  of  the  servant-maid 
had  only  seen  him  twice  ;  his  family  could  no- 
where be  traced ;  he  had  never  been  photo- 
graphed ;  and  the  few  who  could  describe  him 
differed  widely,  as  common  observers  will.  Only 
on  one  point  were  they  agreed ;  and  that  was 
the  haunting  sense  of  unexpressed  deformity 
with  which  the  fugitive  impressed  his  beholders. 


IX  D 


INCIDENT   OF  THE   LETTER 

IT  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Utterson 
found  his  way  to  Dr.  Jekyll's  door,  where  he 
was  at  once  admitted  by  Poole,  and  carried  down 
by  the  kitchen  offices  and  across  a  yard  which 
had  once  been  a  garden,  to  the  building  which 
was  indifferently  known  as  the  laboratory  or  the 
dissecting  rooms.  The  doctor  had  bought  the 
house  from  the  heirs  of  a  celebrated  surgeon  ; 
and  his  own  tastes  being  rather  chemical  than 
anatomical,  had  changed  the  destination  of  the 
block  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  lawyer  had  been  received  in 
that  part  of  his  friend's  quarters  ;  and  he  eyed 
the  dingy  windowless  structure  with  curiosity, 
and  gazed  round  with  a  distasteful  sense  of 
strangeness  as  he  crossed  the  theatre,  once 
crowded  with  eager  students  and  now  lying  gaunt 
and  silent,  the  tables  laden  with  chemical  appar- 
atus, the  floor  strewn  with  crates  and  littered 
v/ith  packing  straw,  and  the  light  falling  dimly 
through  the  foggy  cupola.  At  the  farther  end, 
a  flight  of  stans  mounted  to  a  door  covered  with 
red  baize  ;  and  through  this,  Mr.  Utterson  was 
at  last  received  into  the  doctor's  cabinet.  It 
was  a  large  room,  fitted  round  with  glass  presses, 
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furnished,  among  other  things,  with  a  cheval- 
glass  and  a  business  table,  and  looking  out  upon 
the  court  by  three  dusty  windows  barred  with 
iron.  The  fire  burned  in  the  grate  ;  a  lamp  was 
set  lighted  on  the  chimney-shelf,  for  even  in  the 
houses  the  fog  began  to  lie  thickly  ;  and  there, 
close  up  to  the  warmth,  sat  Dr.  Jekyll,  looking 
deadly  sick.  He  did  not  rise  to  meet  his  visitor, 
but  held  out  a  cold  hand,  and  bade  him  welcome 
in  a  changed  voice. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Utterson,  as  soon  as 
Poole  had  left  them,"  you  have  heard  the  news  ?  " 

The  doctor  shuddered.  "  They  wer^  crying 
it  in  the  square,"  he  said.  "  I  heard  them  in  my 
dining-room." 

"  One  word,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  Carew  was 
my  cHent,  but  so  are  you  ;  and  I  want  to  know 
what  I  am  doing.  You  have  not  been  mad 
enough  to  hide  this  fellow  ?  " 

"  Utterson,  I  swear  to  God,"  cried  the  doctor, 
"  I  swear  to  God  I  will  never  set  eyes  on  him 
again.  I  bind  my  honour  to  you  that  I  am  done 
with  him  in  this  world.  It  is  all  at  an  end.  And 
indeed  he  does  not  want  my  help  ;  you  do  not 
know  him  as  I  do  ;  he  is  safe,  he  is  quite  safe  ; 
mark  my  words,  he  will  never  more  be  heard  of." 

The  lawyer  listened  gloomily  ;  he  did  not  like 
his  friend's  feverish  manner.  "  You  seem  pretty 
sure  of  him,"  said  he ;  "  and  for  your  sake,  I 
hope  you  may  be  right.  If  it  came  to  a  trial, 
your  name  might  appear." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  him,"  rephed  Jekyll ;   "I 
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have  grounds  for  certainty  that  I  cannot  share 
with  any  one.  But  there  is  one  thing  on  which 
you  may  advise  me.  I  have — I  have  received 
a  letter ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  I  should 
show  it  to  the  police.  I  should  like  to  leave  it 
in  your  hands,  Utterson ;  you  would  judge 
wisely,  I  am  sure ;  I  have  so  great  a  trust  in 
you." 

"  You  fear,  I  suppose,  tha,t  it  might  lead  to 
his  detection  ?  "  asked  the  lawyer. 

"  No,"  said  the  other.  "  I  cannot  say  that 
I  care  what  becomes  of  Hyde ;  I  am  quite  done 
with  him.  I  was  thinking  of  my  own  character, 
which  this  hateful  business  has  rather  exposed." 

Utterson  ruminated  awhile  ;  he  was  surprised 
at  his  friend's  selfishness,  and  yet  relieved  by  it. 
"  Well,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  let  me  see  the  letter." 

The  letter  was  written  in  an  odd,  upright  hand, 
and  signed  "  Edward  Hyde  "  :  and  it  signified, 
briefly  enough,  that  the  writer's  benefactor.  Dr. 
Jekyll,  whom  he  had  long  so  unworthily  repaid 
for  a  thousand  generosities,  need  labour  under  no 
alarm  for  his  safety,  as  he  had  means  of  escape 
on  which  he  placed  a  sure  dependence.  The 
lawyer  liked  this  letter  well  enough  :  it  put  a 
better  colour  on  the  intimacy  than  he  had  looked 
for  ;  and  he  blamed  himself  for  some  of  his  past 
suspicions. 

"  Have  you  the  envelope  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  burned  it,"  rephed  Jekyll,  "  before  I 
thought  what  I  was  about.  But  it  bore  no  post- 
mark.    The  note  was  handed  in." 
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"  Shall  I  keep  this  and  sleep  upon  it  ?  "  asked 
Utterson. 

"  I  wish  you  to  judge  for  me  entirely,"  was  the 
reply.     "  I  have  lost  confidence  in  myself." 

"  Well,  I  shall  consider,"  returned  the  lawyer. 
"  And  now  one  word  more  :  it  was  Hyde  who 
dictated  the  terms  in  your  will  about  that  dis- 
appearance ?  " 

The  doctor  seemed  seized  with  a  qualm  of 
faintness  ;   he  shut  his  mouth  tight  and  nodded. 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  Utterson.  "  He  meant  to 
murder  you.     You  have  had  a  fine  escape." 

"  I  have  had  what  is  far  more  to  the  purpose," 
returned  the  doctor  solemnly  :  "I  have  had  a 
lesson — 0  God,  Utterson,  what  a  lesson  I  have 
had  !  "  And  he  covered  his  face  for  a  moment 
with  his  hands. 

On  his  way  out,  the  lawyer  stopped  and  had  a 
word  or  two  with  Poole.  "  By  the  by,"  said  he, 
"  there  was  a  letter  handed  in  to-day  :  what  was 
the  messenger  like  ?  "  But  Poole  was  positive 
nothing  had  come  except  by  post ;  ''  and  only 
circulars  by  that,"  he  added. 

This  news  sent  off  the  visitor  with  his  fears 
renewed.  Plainly  the  letter  had  come  by  the 
laboratory  door ;  possibly,  indeed,  it  had  been 
written  in  the  cabinet ;  and,  if  that  were  so,  it 
must  be  differently  judged,  and  handled  with  the 
more  caution.  The  news-boys,  as  he  went,  were 
crying  themselves  hoarse  along  the  footways  : 
"  Special  edition.  Shocking  murder  of  an  M.P." 
That  was  the  funeral  oration  of  one  friend  and 
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client ;  and  he  could  not  help  a  certain  apprehen- 
sion lest  the  good  name  of  another  should  be 
sucked  down  in  the  eddy  of  the  scandal.  It  was, 
at  least,  a  ticklish  decision  that  he  had  to  make  ; 
and,  self-reliant  as  he  was  by  habit,  he  began  to 
cherish  a  longing  for  advice.  It  was  not  to  be 
had  directly  ;  but  perhaps,  he  thought,  it  might 
be  fished  for. 

Presently  after,  he  sat  on  one  side  of  his  own 
hearth,  with  Mr.  Guest,  his  head  clerk,  upon  the 
other,  and  midway  between,  at  a  nicely  calculated 
distance  from  the  fire,  a  bottle  of  particular  old 
wine  that  had  long  dwelt  unsunned  in  the  founda- 
tions of  his  house.  The  fog  still  slept  on  the  wing 
above  the  drowned  city,  where  the  lamps  glim- 
mered like  carbuncles  ;  and  through  the  muffle 
and  smother  of  these  fallen  clouds,  the  procession 
of  the  town's  life  was  still  rolling  in  through  the 
great  arteries  with  a  sound  as  of  a  mighty  wind. 
But  the  room  was  gay  with  firelight.  In  the 
bottle  the  acids  were  long  ago  resolved  ;  the 
imperial  dye  had  softened  with  time,  as  the  colour 
grows  richer  in  stained  windows  ;  and  the  glow 
of  hot  autumn  afternoons  on  hillside  vineyards 
was  ready  to  be  set  free  and  to  disperse  the  fogs 
of  London.  Insensibly  the  lawyer  melted.  There 
was  no  man  from  whom  he  kept  fewer  secrets 
than  Mr.  Guest ;  and  he  was  not  always  sure  that 
he  kept  as  many  as  he  meant.  Guest  had  often 
been  on  business  to  the  doctor's  :  he  knew  Poole  ; 
he  could  scarce  have  failed  to  hear  of  Mr.  Hyde's 
familiarity  about  the  house ;    he  might   draw 
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conclusions  :  was  it  not  as  well,  then,  that  he 
should  see  a  letter  which  put  that  mystery  to 
rights  ?  and,  above  all,  since  Guest,  being  a  great 
student  and  critic  of  handwriting,  would  con- 
sider the  step  natural  and  obliging  ?  The  clerk, 
besides,  was  a  man  of  counsel ;  he  would  scarce 
read  so  strange  a  document  without  dropping  a 
remark  ;  and  by  that  remark  Mr.  Utterson  might 
shape  his  future  course. 

"  This  is  a  sad  business  about  Sir  Danvers," 
he  said. 

"  Yes,  sir,  indeed.  It  has  elicited  a  great  deal 
of  public  feeling,"  returned  Guest.  "  The  man, 
of  course,  was  mad." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  your  views  on  that," 
replied  Utterson.  "  I  have  a  document  here  in 
his  handwriting  ;  it  is  betw^een  ourselves,  for  I 
scarce  know  what  to  do  about  it ;  it  is  an  ugly 
business  at  the  best.  But  there  it  is  ;  quite  in 
your  way  :   a  murderer's  autograph." 

Guest's  eyes  brightened,  and  he  sat  down  at 
once  and  studied  it  with  passion.  "  No,  sir," 
he  said  ;    "  not  mad  ;   but  it  is  an  odd  hand." 

"'  And  by  all  accounts  a  very  odd  writer," 
added  the  lawyer. 

Just  then  the  servant  entered  with  a  note. 

"  Is  that  from  Dr.  Jekyll,  sir  ?  "  inquired  the 
clerk.  "  I  thought  I  knew  the  writing.  Any- 
thing private,  Mr.  Utterson  ?  " 

"  Only  an  invitation  to  dinner.  Why  ?  Do  you 
want  to  see  it  ?  " 

"  One  moment.     I  thank  you,  sir  ;  "    and  the 
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clerk  laid  the  two  sheets  of  paper  alongside  and 
sedulously  compared  their  contents.  "  Thank 
you,  sir,"  he  said  at  last,  returning  both  ;  "  it's 
a  very  interesting  autograph." 

There  was  a  pause  during  which  Mr.  Utterson 
struggled  with  himself.  "  Why  did  you  compare 
them,  Guest  ?  "  he  inquired  suddenly. 

"  Well,  sir,"  returned  tKe  clerk,  "  there's  a 
rather  singular  resemblance ;  the  two  hands 
are  in  many  points  identical :  only  differently 
sloped." 

"  Rather  quaint,"  said  Utterson. 

"  It  is,  as  you  say,  rather  quaint,"  returned 
Guest. 

"  I  wouldn't  speak  of  this  note,  you  know," 
said  the  master. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  clerk.     "  I  understand." 

But  no  sooner  was  Mr.  Utterson  alone  that 
night,  than  he  locked  the  note  into  his  safe,  where 
it  reposed  from  that  time  forward.  "  What !  " 
he  thought.  "  Henry  Jekyll  forge  for  a  mur- 
derer !  "     And  his  blood  ran  cold  in  his  veins. 
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TIME  ran  on ;  thousands  of  pounds  were 
offered  in  reward,  for  the  death  of  Sir  Dan- 
vers  was  resented  as  a  pubhc  injury  ;  but  Mr. 
Hyde  had  disappeared  out  of  the  ken  of  the 
poHce  as  though  he  had  never  existed.  Much  of 
his  past  was  unearthed,  indeed,  and  all  dis- 
reputable :  tales  came  out  of  the  man's  cruelty, 
at  once  so  callous  and  violent,  of  his  vile  life, 
of  his  strange  associates,  of  the  hatred  that 
seemed  to  have  surrounded  his  career  ;  but  of  his 
present  whereabouts,  not  a  whisper.  From  the 
time  he  had  left  the  house  in  Soho  on  the  morning 
of  the  murder,  he  was  simply  blotted  out ;  and 
gradually,  as  time  drew  on,  Mr.  Utterson  began  to 
recover  from  the  hotness  of  his  alarm,  and  to  grow 
njore  at  quiet  with  himself.  The  death  of  Sir 
Danvers  was,  to  his  way  of  thinking,  more  than 
paid  for  by  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Hyde. 
Now  that  that  evil  influence  had  been  with- 
drawn, a  new  life  began  for  Dr.  Jekyll.  He  came 
out  of  his  seclusion,  renewed  relations  with  his 
friends,  became  once  more  their  familiar  guest 
and  entertainer  ;  and  whilst  he  had  always  been 
known  for  charities,  he  was  now  no  less  dis- 
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tinguished  for  religion.  He  was  busy,  he  was 
much  in  the  open  air,  he  did  good  ;  his  face 
seemed  to  open  and  brighten,  as  if  with  an  inward 
consciousness  ot  service  ;  and  for  more  than  two 
months,  the  doctor  was  at  peace. 

On  the  8th  of  January  Utterson  had  dined 
at  the  doctor's  with  a  small  party  ;  Lanyon 
had  been  there  ;  and  the  face  of  the  host  had 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  as  in  the  old  days 
when  the  trio  were  inseparable  friends.  On  the 
12th,  and  again  on  the  14th,  the  door  was  shut 
against  the  lawyer.  "  The  doctor  was  confined 
to  the  house,"  Poole  said,  "  and  saw  no  one." 
On  the  15th,  he  tried  again,  and  was  again 
refused  ;  and  having  now  been  used  for  the  last 
two  months  to  see  his  friend  almost  daily,  he 
found  this  return  of  solitude  to  weigh  upon  his 
spirits.  The  fifth  night,  he  had  in  Guest  to  dine 
with  him  ;  and  the  sixth  he  betook  himself  to 
Dr.  Lanyon's. 

There  at  least  he  was  not  denied  admittance  ; 
but  when  he  came  in,  he  was  shocked  at  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  doctor's 
appearance.  He  had  his  death-warrant  written 
legibly  upon  his  face.  The  rosy  man  had  grown 
pale  ;  his  flesh  had  fallen  away  ;  he  was  visibly 
balder  and  older ;  and  yet  it  was  not  so  much 
these  tokens  of  a  swift  physical  decay  that 
arrested  the  lawyer's  notice,  as  a  look  in  the  eye 
and  quality  of  manner  that  seemed  to  testify  to 
some  deep-seated  terror  of  the  mind.  It  was 
unlikely  that  the  doctor  should  fear  death  ;   and 
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yet  that  was  what  Utterson  was  tempted  to 
suspect.  "  Yes,"  he  thought ;  "  he  is  a  doctor, 
he  must  know  his  own  state  and  that  his  days  are 
counted  ;  and  the  knowledge  is  more  than  he  can 
bear."  And  yet  when  Utterson  remarked  on  his 
ill  looks,  it  was  with  an  air  of  great  firmness  that 
Lanyon  declared  himself  a  doomed  man. 

"  I  have  had  a  shock,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall 
never  recover.  It  is  a  question  of  weeks.  Well, 
life  has  been  pleasant ;  I  liked  it ;  yes,  sir,  I  used 
to  like  it.  I  sometimes  think  if  we  knew  all, 
we  should  be  more  glad  to  get  away." 

"  Jekyll  is  ill,  too,"  observed  Utterson.  "  Have 
you  seen  him  ?  " 

But  Lanyon's  face  changed,  and  he  held  up  a 
trembling  hand.  "  I  wish  to  see  or  hear  no  more 
of  Dr.  Jekyll,"  he  said,  in  a  loud,  unsteady  voice. 
''  I  am  quite  done  with  that  person  ;  and  I  beg 
that  you  will  spare  me  any  allusion  to  one  whom 
I  regard  as  dead." 

"  Tut,  tut !  "  said  Mr.  Utterson  ;  and  then, 
after  a  considerable  pause,  "  Can't  I  do  any- 
thing ?  "  he  inquired.  "  We  are  three  very  old 
friends,  Lanyon ;  we  shall  not  live  to  make 
others." 

"  Nothing  can  be  done,"  returned  Lanyon ; 
"  ask  himself." 

"  He  will  not  see  me,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Some  day,  Utterson,  after  I  am  dead,  you  may 
perhaps  come  to  learn  the  right  and  wrong  of 
this.     I  cannot  tell  you.     And  in  the  meantime, 
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if  you  can  sit  and  talk  with  me  of  other  things, 
for  God's  sake,  stay  and  do  so  ;  but  if  you  cannot 
keep  clear  of  this  accursed  topic,  then,  in  God's 
name,  go,  for  I  cannot  bear  it." 

As  soon  as  he  got  home,  Utterson  sat  down 
and  wrote  to  Jekyll,  complaining  of  his  exclusion 
from  the  house,  and  asking  the  cause  of  this 
unhappy  break  with  Lanyon  ; .  and  the  next  day 
brought  him  a  long  answer,  often  very  patheti- 
cally worded,  and  sometimes  darkly  mysterious 
in  drift.  The  quarrel  with  Lanyon  was  incurable. 
"  I  do  not  blame  our  old  friend,"  Jekyll  wrote, 
"  but  I  share  his  view  that  we  must  never  meet. 
I  mean  from  henceforth  to  lead  a  life  of  extreme 
seclusion  ;  you  must  not  be  surprised,  nor  must 
you  doubt  my  friendship,  if  my  door  is  often  shut 
even  to  you.  You  must  suffer  me  to  go  my  own 
dark  way.  I  have  brought  on  myself  a  punish- 
ment and  a  danger  that  I  cannot  name.  If  I  am 
the  chief  of  sinners,  I  am  the  chief  of  sufferers  also. 
I  could  not  think  that  this  earth  contained  a  place 
for  sufferings  and  terrors  so  unmanning  ;  and  you 
can  do  but  one  thing,  Utterson,  to  lighten  this 
destiny,  and  that  is  to  respect  my  silence." 
Utterson  was  amazed  ;  the  dark  influence  of 
Hyde  had  been  withdrawn,  the  doctor  had 
returned  to  his  old  tasks  and  amities  ;  a  week  ago, 
the  prospect  had  smiled  with  every  promise  of  a 
cheerful  and  an  honoured  age  ;  and  now  in  a 
moment,  friendship  and  peace  of  mind  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life  were  wrecked.  So  great 
and  unprepared  a  change  pointed  to  madness ; 
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but  in  view   of  Lanyon's   manner  and  words, 
there  must  lie  for  it  some  deeper  ground. 

A  week  afterwards  Dr.  Lanyon  took  to  his  bed, 
and  in  something  less  than  a  fortnight  he  was 
dead.  The  night  after  the  funeral,  at  which  he 
had  been  sadly  affected,  Utterson  locked  the  door 
of  his  business  room,  and  sitting  there  by  the 
light  of  a  melancholy  candle,  drew  out  and  set 
before  him  an  envelope  addressed  by  the  hand 
and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  his  dead  friend. 
"  Private  :  for  the  hands  of  J.  G.  Utterson 
ALONE,  and  in  case  of  his  predecease  to  he  de- 
stroyed unread,'"  so  it  was  emphatically  super- 
scribed ;  and  the  lawyer  dreaded  to  behold  the 
contents.  "  I  have  buried  one  friend  to-day," 
he  thought :  "  what  if  this  should  cost  me 
another  ?  "  And  then  he  condemned  the  fear 
as  a  disloyalty,  and  broke  the  seal.  Within 
there  was  another  enclosure,  likewise  sealed,  and 
marked  upon  the  cover  as  "  not  to  be  opened  till 
the  death  or  disappearance  of  Dr.  Henry  Jekyll." 
Utterson  could  not  trust  his  eyes.  Yes,  it  was 
disappearance ;  here  again,  as  in  the  mad  will, 
which  he  had  long  ago  restored  to  its  author, 
here  again  were  the  idea  of  a  disappearance  and 
the  name  of  Henry  Jekyll  bracketed.  But  in  the 
will,  that  idea  had  sprung  from  the  sinister 
suggestion  of  the  man  Hyde  ;  it  was  set  there 
with  a  purpose  all  too  plain  and  horrible. 
Written  by  the  hand  of  Lanyon,  what  should  it 
mean  ?  A  great  curiosity  came  to  the  trustee, 
to  disregard  the  prohibition,  and  dive  at  once 
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to  the  bottom  of  these  mysteries ;  but  pro- 
fessional honour  and  faith  to  his  dead  friend 
were  stringent  obhgations  ;  and  the  packet  slept 
in  the  inmost  corner  of  his  private  safe. 

It  is  one  thing  to  mortify  curiosity,  another  to 
conquer  it ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if,  from  that 
day  forth,  Utterson  desired  the  society  of  his 
surviving  friend  with  the  same  eagerness.  He 
thought  of  him  kindly  ;  but  his  thoughts  were 
disqiiieted  and Jearful.  He  went  to  call  indeed  ; 
but  he  was  perhaps  relieved  to  be  denied  admit- 
tance ;  perhaps,  in  his  heart,  he  preferred  to 
speak  with  Poole  upon  the  doorstep,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  air  and  sounds  of  the  open  city, 
rather  than  to  be  admitted  into  that  house  of 
voluntary  bondage,  and  to  sit  and  speak  with 
its  inscrutable  recluse.  Poole  had,  indeed,  no 
very  pleasant  news  to  communicate.  The  doctor, 
it  appeared,  now  more  than  ever  confined  himself 
to  the  cabinet  over  the  laboratory,  where  he 
would  sometimes  even  sleep  :  he  was  out  of 
spirits,  he  had  grown  very  silent,  he  did  not 
read  ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  something  on  his 
mind.  Utterson  became  so  used  to  the  unvarying 
character  of  these  reports,  that  he  fell  off  little  by 
little  in  the  frequency  of  his  visits. 
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IT  chanced  on  Sunday,  when  Mr.  Utterson 
was  on  his  usual  walk  with  Mr.  Enfield,  that 
their  way  lay  once  again  through  the  by-street ; 
and  that  when  they  came  in  front  of  the  door, 
both  stopped  to  gaze  on  it. 

''  Well,"  said  Enfield,  "  that  story's  at  an  end, 
at  least.     We  shall  never  see  more  of  Mr.  Hyde." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Utterson.  "  Did  I  ever 
tell  you  that  I  once  saw  him,  and  shared  your 
feeling  of  repulsion  ?  " 

"  It  was  impossible  to  do  the  one  without 
the  other,"  returned  Enfield.  "  And,  by  the  way, 
what  an  ass  you  must  have  thought  me,  not  to 
know  that  this  was  a  back  way  to  Dr.  Jekyll's  ! 
It  was  partly  your  own  fault  that  I  found  it  out, 
even  when  I  did." 

"  So  you  found  it  out,  did  you  ?  "  said  Utterson. 
"  But  if  that  be  so,  we  may  step  into  the  court 
and  take  a  look  at  the  windows.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  am  uneasy  about  poor  Jekyll ;  and  even 
outside,  I  feel  as  if  the  presence  of  a  friend  might 
do  him  good." 

The  court  was  very  cool  and  a  little  damp,  and 
full  of  premature  twilight,  although  the  sky,  high 
up  overhead,  was  still  bright  with  sunset.     The 
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•  middle  one  of  the  three  windows  was  half-way 
open  ;  and  sitting  close  beside  it,  taking  the  air 
with  an  infinite  sadness  of  mien,  like  some  dis- 
consolate prisoner,  Utterson  saw  Dr.  Jekyll. 

"  What !  Jekyll !  "  he  cried.  "  I  trust  you 
are  better." 

"  I  am  very  low,  Utterson,"  replied  the  doctor 
drearily ;  "  very  low.  It  will  not  last  long, 
thank  God." 

*■'  You  stay  too  much  indoors,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"  You  should  be  out,  whipping  up  the  circulation, 
like  Mr.  Enfield  and  me.  (This  is  my  cousin — 
Mr.  Enfield — Dr.  Jekyll.)  Come  now  ;  get  your 
hat,  and  take  a  quick  turn  with  us." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  sighed  the  other. 
"  I  should  like  to  very  much  ;  but  no,  no,  no  ; 
it  is  quite  impossible  ;  I  dare  not.  But  indeed, 
Utterson,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  ;  this  is 
really  a  great  pleasure.  I  would  ask  you  and 
Mr.  Enfield  up,  but  the  place  is  really  not  fit." 

"  Why  then,"  said  the  lawyer,  good-naturedly, 
"  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  stay  down  here, 
and  speak  with  you  from  where  we  are." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  was  about  to  venture 
to  propose,"  returned  the  doctor,  with  a  smile. 
But  the  words  were  hardly  uttered,  before  the 
smile  was  struck  out  of  his  face  and  succeeded 
by  an  expression  of  such  abject  terror  and  despair, 
as 'froze  the  very  blood  of  the  two  gentlemen 
below.  They  saw  it  but  for  a  glimpse,  for  the 
window  was  instantly  thrust  down ;  but  that 
glimpse  had  been  sufficient,  and  they  turned  and 
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left  the  court  without  a  word.  In  silence,  too, 
they  traversed  the  by-street ;  and  it  was  not 
until  they  had  come  into  a  neighboui"ing  thor- 
oughfare, where  even  upon  a  Sunday  there  were 
still  some  stirrmgs  of  life,  that  Mr.  Utterson  at 
last  turned  and  looked  at  his  companion.  They 
were  both  pale ;  and  there  was  an  answering 
horror  in  their  eyes. 

"  God  forgive  us  !  God  forgive  us  !  "  said 
Mr.  Utterson. 

But  Mr.  Enfield  only  nodded  his  head  very 
seriously,  and  walked  on  once  more  in  silence. 


IX 
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MR.  UTTERSON  was  sitting  by  his  fireside 
one  evening  after  dinner,  when  he  was 
surprised  to  receive  a  visit  from  Poole. 

"  Bless  me,  Poole,  what  brings  you  here  ?  " 
he  cried  ;  and  then,  taking  a  second  look  at  him, 
"  What  ails  you  ?  "  he  added  ;  ''is  the  doctor 
ill  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Utterson,"  said  the  man,  "  there  is 
something  wrong." 

"  Take  a  seat,  and  here  is  a  glass  of  wine 
for  you,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  Now,  take  your 
time,  and  tell  me  plainly  what  you  want." 

"  You  know  the  doctor's  ways,  sir,"  replied 
Poole,  "  and  how  he  shuts  himself  up.  Well, 
he's  shut  up  again  in  the  cabinet ;  and  I  don't 
like  it,  sir — I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  like  it.  Mr. 
Utterson,  sir,  I'm  afraid." 

''  Now,  my  good  man,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  be 
explicit.     What  are  you  afraid  of  ?  " 

"  I've  been  afraid  for  about  a  week,"  returned 
Poole,  doggedly  disregarding  the  question  ;  ''  and 
I  can  bear  it  no  more." 

The  man's  appearance  amply  bore  out  his 
words  ;  his  manner  was  altered  for  the  worse  : 
and  except  for  the  moment  when  he  had  first 
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announced  his  terror,  he  had  not  once  looked  the 
lawyer  in  the  face.  Even  now,  he  sat  with  the 
glass  of  wine  untasted  on  his  knee,  and  his  eyes 
directed  to  a  corner  of  the  floor.  "  I  can  bear  it 
no  more,"  he  repeated. 

"  Come,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  I  see  you  have 
some  good  reason,  Poole  ;  I  see  there  is  something 
seriously  amiss.     Try  to  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  I  think  there's  been  foul  play,"  said  Poole, 
hoarsely. 

"  Foul  play  !  "  cried  the  lawyer,  a  good  deal 
frightened,  and  rather  inclined  to  be  irritated  in 
consequence.  "  What  foul  play  ?  What  does 
the  man  mean  ?  " 

"  I  daren't  say,  sir,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but 
will  you  come  along  with  me  and  see  for  your- 
self ?  " 

Mr.  Utterson's  only  answer  was  to  rise  and 
get  his  hat  and  greatcoat ;  but  he  observed  with 
wonder  the  greatness  of  the  relief  that  appeared 
upon  the  butler's  face,  and  perhaps  with  no  less, 
that  the  wine  was  still  untasted  when  he  set  it 
down  to  follow. 

It  was  a  mid,  cold,  seasonable  night  of  March, 
with  a  pale  moon,  lying  on  her  back  as  though 
the  wind  had  tilted  her,  and  a  flying  wrack  of  the 
most  diaphanous  and  lawny  texture.  The  Avind 
made  talking  difficult,  and  flecked  the  blood  into 
the  face.  It  seemed  to  have  swept  the  streets 
unusually  bare  of  passengers,  besides  ;  for  Mr. 
Utterson  thought  he  had  never  seen  that  part  of 
London  so  deserted.     He  could  have  wished  it 
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otherwise  ;  never  in  his  hfe  had  he  been  conscious 
of  so  sharp  a  wish  to  see  and  touch  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  for,  struggle  as  he  might,  there  was 
borne  in  upon  his  mind  a  crushing  anticipation  of 
calamity.  The  square,  when  they  got  there, 
was  all  full  of  wind  and  dust,  and  the  thin  trees 
in  the  garden  were  lashing  themselves  along  the 
railing.  Poole,  who  had  kept  all  the  way  a  pace 
or  two  ahead,  now  pulled  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
pavement,  and  in  spite  of  the  biting  weather, 
took  off  his  hat  and  mopped  his  brow  with  a  red 
pocket-handkerchief.  But  for  all  the  hurry  of 
his  coming,  these  were  not  the  dews  of  exertion 
that  he  wiped  away,  but  the  moisture  of  some 
strangling  anguish ;  for  his  face  was  white,  and 
his  voice,  when  he  spoke,  harsh  and  broken. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  here  we  are,  and  God 
grant  there  be  nothing  wrong." 

"  Amen,  Poole,"  said  the  lawyer. 

Thereupon  the  servant  knocked  in  a  very 
guarded  manner ;  the  door  was  opened  on  the 
chain  ;  and  a  voice  asked  from  within,  "  Is  that 
you,  Poole  ?  " 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  Poole.     "  Open  the  door." 

The  hall,  when  they  entered  it,  was  brightly 
lighted  up  ;  the  fire  was  built  high  ;  and  about 
the  hearth  the  whole  of  the  servants,  men  and 
women,  stood  huddled  together  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.  At  the  sight  of  Mr.  Utterson,  the  house- 
maid broke  into  hysterical  whimpering  ;  and  the 
cook,  crying  out,  "  Bless  God  !  it's  Mr.  Utterson," 
ran  forward  as  if  to  take  him  in  her  arms. 
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"  What,  what  ?  Are  you  all  here  ?  "  said  the 
lawyer,  peevishly.  "  Very  irregular,  very  un- 
seemly ;  your  master  would  be  far  from  pleased." 

"  They're  all  afraid,"  said  Poole. 

Blank  silence  followed,  no  one  protesting  ;  only 
the  maid  Hfted  up  her  voice,  and  now  wept 
loudly. 

"  Hold  your  tongue !  "  Poole  said  to  her, 
with  a  ferocity  of  accent  that  testified  to  his  own 
jangled  nerves  ;  and  indeed  when  the  girl  had  so 
suddenly  raised  the  note  of  her  lamentation,  they 
had  all  started  and  turned  towards  the  inner  door 
with  faces  of  dreadful  expectation.  "  And  now," 
continued  the  butler,  addressing  the  knife-boy, 
''  reach  me  a  candle,  and  we'll  get  this  through 
hands  at  once."  And  then  he  begged  Mr.  Utter- 
son  to  follow  him,  and  led  the  way  to  the  back 
garden. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  come  as  gently  as 
you  can.  I  want  you  to  hear,  and  I  don't  want 
you  to  be  heard.  And  see  here,  sir,  if  by  any 
chance  he  was  to  ask  you  in,  don't  go." 

Mr.  Utterson's  nerves,  at  this  unlooked- 
for  termination,  gave  a  jerk  that  nearly  threw 
him  from  his  balance  ;  but  he  re-collected  his 
courage,  and  followed  the  butler  into  the  labora- 
tory building  and  through  the  surgical  theatre, 
with  its  lumber  of  crates  and  bottles,  to  the  foot 
of  the  stair.  Here  Poole  motioned  him  to  stand 
on  one  side  and  listen  ;  while  he  himself,  setting 
down  the  candle  and  making  a  great  and  obvious 
call  on  his  resolution,  mounted  the  steps,  and 
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knocked  with  a  somewhat  uncertain  hand  on  the 
red  baize  of  the  cabinet  door. 

"  Mr.  Utterson,  sir,  asking  to  see  you,"  he 
called  ;  and  even  as  he  did  so,  once  more  violently 
signed  to  the  lawyer  to  give  ear. 

A  voice  answered  from  within  :  "  Tell  him  I 
cannot  see  anyone,"  it  said,  complainingly. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Poole,  with  a  note  of 
something  like  triumph  in  his  voice  ;  and  taking 
up  his  candle,  he  led  Mr.  Utterson  back  across 
the  yard  and  into  the  great  kitchen,  where  the 
fire  was  out  and  the  beetles  were  leaping  on  the 
floor. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  looking  Mr.  Utterson  in  the 
eyes,  "  was  that  my  master's  voice  ?  " 

"  It  seems  much  changed,"  replied  the  lawyer, 
very  pale,  but  giving  look  for  look. 

"  Changed  ?  Well,  yes,  I  think  so,"  said  the 
butler.  "  Have  I  been  twenty  years  in  this  man's 
house,  to  be  deceived  about  his  voice  ?  No,  sir  ; 
master's  made  away  with  ;  he  was  made  away 
with,  eight  days  ago,  when  we  heard  him  cry 
out  upon  the  name  of  God  ;  and  who's  in  there 
instead  of  him,  and  why  it  stays  there,  is  a  thing 
that  cries  to  Heaven,  Mr.  Utterson  !  " 

"  This  is  a  very  strange  tale,  Poole ;  this  is 
rather  a  wild  tale,  my  man,"  said  Mr.  Utterson, 
biting  his  finger.  "  Suppose  it  were  as  you 
suppose,  supposing  Dr.  Jekyll  to  have  been — 
well,  murdered,  what  could  induce  the  murderer 
to  stay  ?  That  won't  hold  water ;  it  doesn't 
commend  itself  to  reason." 
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"  Well,  Mr.  Utterson,  you  are  a  hard  man 
to  satisfy,  but  I'll  do  it  yet,"  said  Poole.  "  All 
this  last  week  (you  must  know)  him,  or  it,  or  what- 
ever it  is  that  lives  in  that  cabinet,  has  been 
crying  night  and  day  for  some  sort  of  medicine 
and  cannot  get  it  to  his  mind.  It  was  sometimes 
his  way — the  master's,  that  is — ^to  write  his  orders 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  throw  it  on  the  stair. 
We've  had  nothing  else  this  week  back  ;  nothing 
but  papers,  and  a  closed  door,  and  the  very  meals 
left  there  to  be  smuggled  in  when  nobody  was 
looking.  Well,  sir,  every  day,  ay,  and  twice 
and  thrice  in  the  same  day,  there  have  been 
orders  and  complaints,  and  I  have  been  sent 
flying  to  all  the  wholesale  chemists  in  town. 
Every  time  I  brought  the  stuff  back,  there 
would  be  another  paper  telling  me  to  return  it, 
because  it  was  not  pure,  and  another  order  to  a 
different  firm.  This  drug  is  wanted  bitter  bad, 
sir,  whatever  for." 

"  Have  you  any  of  these  papers  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Utterson. 

Poole  felt  in  his  pocket  and  handed  out  a 
crumpled  note,  which  the  lawyer,  bending  nearer 
to  the  candle,  carefully  examined.  Its  contents 
ran  thus  :  "  Dr.  Jekyll  presents  his  compliments 
to  Messrs.  Maw.  He  assures  them  that  their 
last  sample  is  impure  and  quite  useless  for  his 
present  purpose.  In  the  year  18 — ,  Dr.  J. 
purchased  a  somewhat  large  quantity  from 
Messrs.  M.  He  now  begs  them  to  search  with  the 
most  sedulous  care,  and  should  any  of  the  same 
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quality  be  left,  to  forward  it  to  him  at  once. 
Expense  is  no  consideration.  The  importance  of 
this  to  Dr.  J.  can  hardly  be  exaggerated."  So  far 
the  letter  had  run  composedly  enough  ;  but  here, 
with  a  sudden  splutter  of  the  pen,  the  writer's 
emotion  had  broken  loose.  "  For  God's  sake," 
he  had  added,  "  find  me  some  of  the  old." 

"  This  is  a  strange  note,"  said  Mr.  Utter  son  ; 
and  then,  sharply,  "  How  do  you  come  to  have  it 
open  ?  " 

"  The  man  at  Maw's  was  main  angry,  sir,  and 
he  threw  it  back  to  me  like  so  much  dirt," 
returned  Poole. 

"  This  is  unquestionably  the  doctor's  hand, 
do  you  know  ?  "  resumed  the  lawyer. 

"  I  thought  it  looked  like  it,"  said  the  servant, 
rather  sulkily  ;  and  then,  with  another  voice, 
"  But  what  matters  hand  of  write  ?  "  he  said. 
"  I've  seen  him  !  " 

"  Seen  him  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Utterson. 
"  Well  ?  " 

"  That's  it !  "  said  Poole.  "  It  was  this  way. 
I  came  suddenly  into  the  theatre  from  the 
garden.  It  seems  he  had  slipped  out  to  look 
for  this  drug,  or  whatever  it  is  ;  for  the  cabinet 
door  was  open,  and  there  he  was  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room,  digging  among  the  crates.  He 
looked  up  when  I  came  in,  gave  a  kind  of  cry, 
and  whipped  upstairs  into  the  cabinet.  It  was 
but  for  one  minute  that  I  saw  him,  but  the  hair 
stood  upon  my  head  like  quills.  Sir,  if  that  was 
my  master,  why  had  he  a  mask  upon  his  face  ? 
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If  it  was  my  master,  why  did  he  cry  out  Hke  a  rat, 
and  run  from  me  ?  I  have  served  him  long 
enough.  And  tlien  ..."  the  man  paused,  and 
passed  his  hand  over  his  face. 

"  These  are  all  very  strange  circumstances," 
said  Mr.  Utterson,  "  but  I  think  I  begin  to  see 
daylight.  Your  master,  Poole,  is  plainly  seized 
with  one  of  those  maladies  that  both  torture 
and  deform  the  sufferer ;  hence,  for  aught  I 
know,  the  alteration  of  his  voice  ;  hence  the 
mask  and  his  avoidance  of  his  friends  ;  hence  his 
eagerness  to  find  this  drug,  by  means  of  which  the 
poor  soul  retains  some  hope  of  ultimate  recovery 
—God  grant  that  he  be  not  deceived  !  There  is 
my  explanation  ;  it  is  sad  enough,  Poole,  ay,  and 
appalling  to  consider  ;  but  it  is  plain  and  natural, 
hangs  well  together,  and  delivers  us  from  all 
exorbitant  alarms." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  butler,  turning  to  a  sort  of 
mottled  pallor,  "  that  thing  was  not  my  master, 
and  there's  the  truth.  My  master  " — here  he 
looked  round  him,  and  began  to  whisper — "  is  a 
tall  fine  build  of  a  man,  and  this  was  more  of  a 
dwarf."  Utterson  attempted  to  protest.  "  0, 
sir,"  cried  Poole,  "  do  you  thmk  I  do  not  know 
my  master  after  twenty  years  ?  do  you  think  I 
do  not  know  where  his  head  comes  to  in  the 
cabinet  door,  where  I  saw  him  every  morning  of 
my  life  ?  No,  sir,  that  thing  in  the  mask  was 
never  Dr.  Jekyll — God  knows  what  it  was,  but 
it  was  never  Dr.  Jekyll ;  and  it  is  the  behef  of  my 
heart  that  there  was  murder  done." 
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"  Poole,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "  if  you  say 
that,  it  will  become  my  duty  to  make  certain. 
Much  as  I  desire  to  spare  your  master's  feelings, 
much  as  I  am  puzzled  by  this  note,  which  seems 
to  prove  him  to  be  still  alive,  I  shall  consider  it 
my  duty  to  break  in  that  door." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Utterson,  that's  talking  !  "  cried 
the  butler. 

"  And  now  comes  the  second  question,"  re- 
sumed Utterson  :   "  Who  is  going  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  and  me,  sir,"  was  the  undaunted 
reply. 

"  That  is  very  well  said,"  returned  the  lawyer  ; 
"  and  whatever  comes  of  it,  I  shall  make  it  my 
business  to  see  you  are  no  loser." 

"  There  is  an  axe  in  the  theatre,"  continued 
Poole  ;  "  and  you  might  take  the  kitchen  poker 
for  yourself." 

The  lawyer  took  that  rude  but  weighty  instru- 
ment into  his  hand,  and  balanced  it.  "  Do  you 
know,  Poole,"  he  said,  looking  up,  "  that  you 
and  I  are  about  to  place  ourselves  in  a  position 
of  some  peril  ?  " 

"  You  may  say  so,  sir,  indeed,"  returned  the 
butler. 

"It  is  well,  then,  that  we  should  be  frank," 
said  the  other.  "  We  both  think  more  than  we 
have  said  ;  let  us  make  a  clean  breast.  This 
masked  figure  that  you  saw,  did  you  recog- 
nise it  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  it  went  so  quick,  and  the  creature 
was  so  doubled  up,  that  I  could  hardly  swear  to 
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that,"  was  the  answer.  "  But  if  you  mean,  was 
it  Mr.  Hyde  ? — why,  yes,  I  think  it  was  !  You 
see,  it  was  much  of  the  same  bigness  ;  and  it  had 
the  same  quick  hght  way  with  it ;  and  then  who 
else  could  have  got  in  by  the  laboratory  door  ? 
You  have  not  forgot,  sir,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
murder  he  had  still  the  key  with  him  ?  But 
that's  not  all.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Utterson,  if 
ever  you  met  this  Mr.  Hyde  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  I  once  spoke  with 
him." 

"  Then  you  must  know,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
us,  that  there  was  something  queer  about  that 
gentleman — something  that  gave  a  man  a  turn — 
I  don't  know  rightly  how  to  say  it,  sir,  beyond 
this  :  that  you  felt  it  in  your  marrow — kind  of 
cold  and  thin." 

"  I  own  I  felt  something  of  what  you  describe," 
said  Mr.  Utterson. 

"  Quite  so,  sir,"  returned  Poole.  "  Well, 
when  that  masked  thing  like  a  monkey  jumped 
from  among  the  chemicals  and  whipped  into  the 
cabinet,  it  went  down  my  spine  like  ice.  0, 
I  know  it's  not  evidence,  Mr.  Utterson  ;  I'm  book- 
learned  enough  for  that ;  but  a  man  has  his 
feehngs  ;  and  I  give  you  my  Bible-word  it  was 
Mr.  Hyde  !  " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  My  fears  incline 
to  the  same  point.  Evil,  I  fear,  founded — evil 
was  sure  to  come — of  that  connection.  Ay, 
truly,  I  believe  you  ;  I  believe  poor  Harry  is 
killed ;    and  I  beheve  his  murderer  (for  what 
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purpose,  God  alone  can  tell)  is  still  lurking  in  his 
victim's  room.  Well,  let  our  name  be  vengeance. 
Call  Bradshaw." 

The  footman  came  at  the  summons,  very  white 
and  nervous. 

"  Pull  yourself  together,  Bradshaw,"  said  the 
lawyer.  "  This  suspense,  I  know,  is  telling  upon 
all  of  you  ;  but  it  is  now  our  intention  to  make 
an  end  of  it.  Poole,  here,  and  t  are  going  to  force 
our  way  into  the  cabinet.  If  all  is  well,  my 
shoulders  are  broad  enough  to  bear  the  blame. 
Meanwhile,  lest  anything  should  really  be  amiss, 
or  any  malefactor  seek  to  escape  by  the  back, 
you  and  the  boy  must  go  round  the  corner  with 
a  pair  of  good  sticks,  and  take  your  post  at  the 
laboratory  door.  We  give  you  ten  minutes  to 
get  to  your  stations." 

As  Bradshaw  left,  the  lawyer  looked  at  his 
watch.  "  And  now,  Poole,  let  us  get  to  ours," 
he  said ;  and  taking  the  poker  under  his  arm, 
he  led  the  way  into  the  yard.  The  scud  had 
banked  over  the  moon,  and  it  was  now  quite  dark. 
The  wind,  which  only  broke  in  puffs  and  draughts 
into  that  deep  well  of  building,  tossed  the  light 
of  the  candle  to  and  fro  about  their  steps,  until 
they  came  into  the  shelter  of  the  theatre,  where 
they  sat  down  silently  to  wait.  London  hummed 
solemnly  all  around ;  but  nearer  at  hand, 
the  stillness  was  only  broken  by  the  sound  of 
a  footfall  moving  to  and  fro  along  the  cabinet 
floor. 

"  So   it   will   walk    all   day,    sir,"    whispered 
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Poole ;  "  ay,  and  the  better  part  of  the  night. 
Only  when  a  new  sample  comes  from  the  chemist, 
there's  a  bit  of  a  break.  Ah,  it's  an  ill  conscience 
that's  such  an  enemy  to  rest !  Ah,  sir,  there's 
blood  foully  shed  in  every  step  of  it !  But  hark 
again,  a  little  closer — put  3^our  heart  in  your 
ears,  Mr.  Utterson,  and  tell  me,  is  that  the  doctor's 
foot  ?  " 

The  steps  fell  lightly  and  oddly,  with  a  certain 
swing,  for  all  they  went  so  slowly  ;  it  was  different 
indeed  from  the  heavy  creaking  tread  of  Henry 
Jekyll.  Utterson  sighed.  "  Is  there  never  any- 
thing else  ?  "  he  asked. 

Poole  nodded.  ''  Once,"  he  said.  "  Once  I 
heard  it  weeping  !  " 

"  Weeping  ?  how  that  ?  "  said  the  lawyer,  con- 
scious of  a  sudden  chill  of  horror. 

"  Weeping  like  a  woman  or  a  lost  soul,"  said 
the  butler.  "  I  came  away  with  that  upon  my 
heart,  that  I  could  have  wept  too." 

But  now  the  ten  minutes  drew  to  an  end. 
Poole  disinterred  the  axe  from  under  a  stack  of 
packing  straw ;  the  candle  was  set  upon  the 
nearest  table  to  light  them  to  the  attack  ;  and 
they  drew  near  with  bated  breath  to  where  that 
patient  foot  was  still  going  up  and  down,  up 
and  down  in  the  quiet  of  the  night. 

"  Jekyll,"  cried  Utterson,  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  I  demand  to  see  you."  He  paused  a  moment, 
but  there  came  no  reply.  "  I  give  you  fair 
warning,  our  suspicions  are  aroused,  and  I  must 
and  shall  see  you,"  he  resumed  ;   "if  not  by  fair 
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means,  then  by  foul — if  not  of  your  consent, 
then  by  brute  force  !  " 

"  Utterson,"  said  the  voice,  "  for  God's  sake, 
have  mercy  !  " 

"  Ah,  that's  not  Jekyll's  voice— it's  Hyde's  !  " 
cried  Utterson.     "  Down  with  the  door,  Poole  !  " 

Poole  swung  the  axe  over  his  shoulder ;  the 
blow  shook  the  building,  and  the  red  baize  door 
leaped  against  the  lock  and  hinges.  A  dismal 
screech,  as  of  mere  animal  terror,  rang  from  the 
cabinet.  Up  went  the  axe  again,  and  again  the 
panels  crashed  and  the  frame  bounded ;  four 
times  the  blow  fell ;  but  the  wood  was  tough 
and  the  fittings  were  of  excellent  workmanship  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  fifth,  that  the  lock  burst 
in  sunder,  and  the  wreck  of  the  door  fell  inwards 
on  the  carpet. 

The  besiegers,  appalled  by  their  own  riot  and 
the  stillness  that  had  succeeded,  stood  back  a 
little  and  peered  in.  There  lay  the  cabinet  before 
their  eyes  in  the  quiet  lamplight,  a  good  fire 
glowing  and  chattering  on  the  hearth,  the  kettle 
singing  its  thin  strain,  a  drawer  or  two  open, 
papers  neatly  set  forth  on  the  business  table, 
and  nearer  the  fire,  the  things  laid  out  for  tea  : 
the  quietest  room,  you  would  have  said,  and,  but 
for  the  glazed  presses  full  of  chemicals,  the  most 
commonplace  that  night  in  London. 

Right  in  the  midst  there  lay  the  body  of  a  man 
sorely  contorted  and  still  twitching.  They  drew 
near  on  tiptoe,  turned  it  on  his  back,  and  beheld 
the  face  of  Edward  Hyde.     He  was  dressed  in 
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clothes  far  too  large  for  him,  clothes  of  the  doctor's 
bigness  ;  the  cords  of  his  face  still  moved  with 
a  semblance  of  life,  but  life  was  quite  gone  ; 
and  by  the  crushed  phial  in  the  hand  and  the 
strong  smell  of  kernels  that  hung  upon  the  air, 
Utterson  knew  that  he  was  looking  on  the  body 
of  a  self-destroyer. 

"  We  have  come  too  late,"  he  said  sternly, 
"  whether  to  save  or  punish.  Hyde  is  gone  to  his 
account ;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  find  the 
body  of  your  master." 

The  far  greater  proportion  of  the  building  was 
occupied  by  the  theatre,  which  filled  almost  the 
whole  ground  storey,  and  was  lighted  from  above, 
and  by  the  cabinet,  which  formed  an  upper  storey 
at  one  end  and  looked  upon  the  court.  A  corridor 
joined  the  theatre  to  the  door  on  the  by-street ; 
and  with  this,  the  cabinet  communicated  separ- 
ately by  a  second  flight  of  stairs.  There  were 
besides  a  few  dark  closets  and  a  spacious  cellar. 
All  these  they  now  thoroughly  examined.  Each 
closet  needed  but  a  glance,  for  all  were  empty, 
and  all,  by  the  dust  that  fell  from  their  doors,  had 
stood  long  unopened.  The  cellar,  indeed,  was 
filled  with  crazy  lumber,  mostly  dating  from  the 
times  of  the  surgeon  who  was  Jekyll's  prede- 
cessor ;  but  even  as  they  opened  the  door, 
they  were  advertised  of  the  uselessness  of  further 
search,  by  the  fall  of  a  perfect  mat  of  cob- 
web which  had  for  years  sealed  up  the  entrance. 
Nowhere  was  there  any  trace  of  Henry  Jekyll, 
dead  or  ahve. 
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Poole  stamped  on  the  flags  of  the  corridor. 
"  He  must  be  buried  here,"  he  said,  hearkening  to 
the  sound. 

"Or  he  may  have  fled,"  said  Utterson,  and 
he  turned  to  examine  the  door  in  the  by-street. 
It  was  locked ;  and  lying  near  by  on  the  flags, 
they  found  the  key,  already  stained  with  rust. 

"  This  does  not  look  like  use,"  observed  the 
lawyer. 

"  Use  !  "  echoed  Poole.  "  Do  you  not  see,  sir, 
it  is  broken  ?  much  as  if  a  man  had  stamped 
on  it." 

"  Ah,"  continued  Utterson,  "  and  the  fractures, 
too,  are  rusty."  The  two  men  looked  at  each 
other  with  a  scare.  "  This  is  beyond  me,  Poole," 
said  the,yawyer.  "  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
cabinet." 

They  mounted  the  stair  in  silence,  and  still, 
with  an  occasional  awestruck  glance  at  the  dead 
body,  proceeded  more  thoroughly  to  examine  the 
contents  of  the  cabinet.  At  one  table,  there 
were  traces  of  chemical  work,  various  measured 
heaps  of  some  white  salt  being  laid  on  glass 
saucers,  as  though  for  an  experiment  in  which 
the  unhappy  man  had  been  prevented. 

"  That  is  the  same  drug  that  I  was  always 
bringing  him,"  said  Poole  ;  and  even  as  he  spoke, 
the  kettle  with  a  startling  noise  boiled  over. 

This  brought  them  to  the  fireside,  where  the 
easy-chair  was  drawn  cosily  up,  and  the  tea 
things  stood  ready  to  the  sitter's  elbow,  the  very 
sugar  in  the  cup.     There  were  several  books  on  a 
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shelf ;  one  lay  beside  the  tea  things  open,  and 
Utterson  was  amazed  to  find  it  a  copy  of  a  pious 
work,  for  which  Jekyll  had  several  times  ex- 
pressed a  great  esteem,  annotated,  in  his  own 
hand,  with  startling  blasphemies. 

Next,  in  the  course  of  their  review  of  the 
chamber,  the  searchers  came  to  the  cheval-glass, 
into  whose  depth  they  looked  with  an  involuntary 
horror.  But  it  was  so  turned  as  to  show  them 
nothing  but  the  rosy  glow  playing  on  the  roof, 
the  fire  sparkling  in  a  hundred  repetitions  along 
the  glazed  front  of  the  presses,  and  their  own  pale 
and  fearful  countenances  stooping  to  look  in. 

"  This  glass  has  seen  some  strange  things,  sir," 
whispered  Poole. 

"  And  surely  none  stranger  than  itself,"  echoed 
the  lawyer,  in  the  same  tone.  "  For  what  did 
Jekyll  " — he  caught  himself  up  at  the  word  with 
a  start,  and  then  conquering  the  weakness  : 
"  what  could  Jekyll  want  with  it  ?  "  he  said. 

"  You  may  say  that !  "  said  Poole. 

Next  they  turned  to  the  business  table.  On 
the  desk  among  the  neat  array  of  papers,  a  large 
envelope  was  uppermost,  and  bore,  in  the  doctor's 
hand,  the  name  of  Mr.  Utterson.  The  lawyer 
unsealed  it,  and  several  enclosures  fell  to  the  floor. 
The  first  was  a  will,  drawn  in  the  same  eccentric 
terms  as  the  one  which  he  had  returned  six  months 
before,  to  serve  as  a  testament  in  case  of  death 
and  as  a  deed  of  gift  in  case  of  disappearance  ; 
but  in  place  of  the  name  of  Edward  Hyde,  the 
lawyer,  with  indescribable  amazement,  read  the 

IX  F 
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name  of  Gabriel  John  Utterson.  He  looked  at 
Poole,  and  then  back  at  the  papers,  and  last  of 
all  at  the  dead  malefactor  stretched  upon  the 
carpet. 

"  My  head  goes  round,"  he  said.  "  He  has 
been  all  these  days  in  possession  ;  he  had  no 
cause  to  like  me  ;  he  must  have  raged  to  see  him- 
self displaced ;  and  he  has  not  destroyed  this 
document." 

He  caught  the  next  paper  ;  it  was  a  brief  note 
in  the  doctor's  hand,  and  dated  at  the  top.  "  0 
Poole  !  "  the  lawyer  cried,  "  he  was  alive  and 
here  this  day.  He  cannot  have  been  disposed  of 
in  so  short  a  space  ;  he  must  be  still  alive,  he 
must  have  fled  !  And  then,  why  fled  ?  and  how  ? 
and  in  that  case  can  we  venture  to  declare  this 
suicide  ?  0,  we  must  be  careful.  I  foresee  that 
we  may  yet  involve  your  master  in  some  dire 
catastrophe." 

"  Why  don't  you  read  it,  sir  ?  "  asked  Poole. 

"  Because  I  fear,"  replied  the  lawyer,  solemnly. 
"  God  grant  I  have  no  cause  for  it !  "  And 
with  that  he  brought  the  paper  to  his  eyes,  and 
read  as  follows  :— 

"  My  dear  Utterson, — When  this  shall  fall  into 
your  hands,  I  shall  have  disappeared,  under  what 
circumstances  I  have  not  the  penetration  to  fore- 
see ;  but  my  instincts  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  my  nameless  situation  tell  me  that  the  end  is 
sure  and  must  be  early.  Go  then,  and  first  read 
the  narrative  which  Lanyon  warned  me  he  was  to 
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place  in  your  hands  ;  and  if  you  care  to  hear  more, 
turn  to  the  confession  of 

"  Your  unworthy  and  unhappy  friend, 

"  Henry  Jekyll." 

"  There  was  a  third  enclosure  ?  "  asked 
Utterson. 

"  Here,  sir,"  said  Poole,  and  gave  into  his 
hands  a  considerable  packet  sealed  in  several 
places. 

The  lawyer  put  it  in  his  pocket.  "  I  would 
say  nothing  of  this  paper.  If  your  master  has 
fled  or  is  dead,  we  may  at  least  save  his  credit. 
It  is  now  ten ;  I  must  go  home  and  read  these 
documents  in  quiet ;  but  I  shall  be  back  before 
midnight,  when  we  shall  send  for  the  police." 

They  went  out,  locking  the  door  of  the  theatre 
behind  them  ;  and  Utterson,  once  more  leaving 
the  servants  gathered  about  the  fire  in  the  hall, 
trudged  back  to  his  office  to  read  the  two  narra- 
tives in  which  this  mystery  was  now  to  be 
explained. 
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ON  the  ninth  of  January,  now  four  days  ago, 
I  received  by  the  evening  dehvery  a  regis- 
tered envelope,  addressed  in  the  hand  of  my 
colleague  and  old  school-companion,  Henry 
Jekyll.  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  by  this  ; 
for  we  were  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of  corre- 
spondence ;  I  had  seen  the  man,  dined  with  him, 
indeed,  the  night  before ;  and  I  could  imagine 
nothing  in  our  intercourse  that  should  justify 
the  formality  of  registration.  The  contents 
increased  my  wonder ;  for  this  is  how  the  letter 
ran  : — 

"  10th  December,  18— 

"  Dear  Lanyon, — You  are  one  of  my  oldest 
friends  ;  and  although  we  may  have  differed  at 
times  on  scientific  questions,  I  cannot  remember, 
at  least  on  my  side,  any  break  in  our  affection. 
There  was  never  a  day  when,  if  you  had  said  to 
me,  '  Jekyll,  my  life,  my  honour,  my  reason, 
depend  upon  you,'  I  would  not  have  sacrificed 
my  fortune  or  my  left  hand  to  help  you.  Lanyon, 
my  life,  my  honour,  my  reason,  are  all  at  your 
mercy  ;  if  you  fail  me  to-night,  I  am  lost.  You 
might  suppose,  after  this  preface,  that  I  am  going 
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to  ask  you  for  something  dishonourable  to  grant. 
Judge  for  yourself. 

"  I  want  you  to  postpone  all  other  engagements 
for  to-night — ay,  even  if  you  were  summoned  to 
the  bedside  of  an  emperor  ;  to  take  a  cab,  unless 
your  carriage  should  be  actually  at  the  door  ;  and, 
with  this  letter  in  your  hand  for  consultation, 
to  drive  straight  to  my  house.  Poole,  my  butler, 
has  his  orders  ;  you  will  find  him  waiting  your 
arrival  with  a  locksmith.  The  door  of  my 
cabinet  is  then  to  be  forced  ;  and  you  are  to  go 
in  alone  ;  to  open  the  glazed  press  (letter  E) 
on  the  left  hand,  breaking  the  lock  if  it  be  shut ; 
and  to  draw  out,  with  all  its  contents  as  they  stand, 
the  fourth  drawer  from  the  top  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  the  third  from  the  bottom.  In  my 
extreme  distress  of  mind,  I  have  a  morbid  fear  of 
misdirecting  you  ;  but  even  if  I  am  in  error,  you 
may  know  the  right  drawer  by  its  contents  : 
some  powders,  a  phial,  and  a  paper  book.  This 
drawer  I  beg  of  you  to  carry  back  with  you  to 
Cavendish  Square  exactly  as  it  stands. 

"  That  is  the  first  part  of  the  service  :  now  for 
the  second.  You  should  be  back,  if  you  set 
out  at  once  on  the  receipt  of  this,  long  before 
midnight ;  but  I  will  leave  you  that  amount  of 
margin,  not  only  in  the  fear  of  one  of  those 
obstacles  that  can  neither  be  prevented  nor 
foreseen,  but  because  an  hour  when  your  servants 
are  in  bed  is  to  be  preferred  for  what  will  then 
remain  to  do.  At  midnight,  then,  I  have  to  ask 
you  to  be  alone  in  your  consulting  room,  to  admit 
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with  your  own  hand  into  the  house  a  man  who  will 
present  himself  in  my  name,  and  to  place  in  his 
hands  the  drawer  that  you  will  have  brought 
with  you  from  my  cabinet.  Then  you  will 
have  played  your  part,  and  earned  my  gratitude 
completely.  Five  minutes  afterwards,  if  you 
insist  upon  an  explanation,  you  will  have  under- 
stood that  these  arrangements  are  of  capital 
importance  ;  and  that  by  the  neglect  of  one  of 
them,  fantastic  as  they  must  appear,  you  might 
have  charged  your  conscience  with  my  death  or 
the  shipwreck  of  my  reason. 

"  Confident  as  I  am  that  you  will  not  trifle 
with  this  appeal,  my  heart  sinks  and  my  hand 
trembles  at  the  bare  thought  of  such  a  possibility. 
Think  of  me  at  this  hour,  in  a  strange  place, 
labouring  under  a  blackness  of  distress  that  no 
fancy  can  exaggerate,  and  yet  well  aware  that, 
if  you  will  but  punctually  serve  me,  my  troubles 
will  roll  away  like  a.  story  that  is  told.  Serve  me, 
my  dear  Lanyon,  and  save 

"  Your  friend, 

"  H.  J. 

"  P.S. — I  had  already  sealed  this  up  when  a 
fresh  terror  struck  upon  my  soul.  It  is  possible 
that  the  post  office  may  fail  me,  and  this  letter 
not  come  into  your  hands  until  to-morrow 
morning.  In  that  case,  dear  Lanyon,  do  my 
errand  when  it  shall  be  most  convenient  for  you 
in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  and  once  more  expect 
my  messenger  at  midnight.     It  may  then  already 
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be  too  late ;  and  if  that  night  passes  without 
event,  you  will  know  that  you  have  seen  the  last  of 
Henry  JekyU." 

Upon  the  reading  of  this  letter,  I  made  sure 
my  colleague  was  insane ;  but  till  that  was 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  I  felt 
bound  to  do  as  he  requested.  The  less  I  under- 
stood of  this  farrago,  the  less  I  was  in  a  position 
to  judge  of  its  importance  ;  and  an  appeal  so 
worded  could  not  be  set  aside  without  a  grave 
responsibility.  I  rose  accordingly  from  table, 
got  into  a  hansom,  and  drove  straight  to  Jekyll's 
house.  The  butler  was  awaiting  my  arrival ;  he 
had  received  by  the  same  post  as  mine  a  registered 
letter  of  instruction,  and  had  sent  at  once  for  a 
locksmith  and  a  carpenter.  The  tradesmen  came 
while  we  were  yet  speaking  ;  and  we  moved  in  a 
body  to  old  Dr.  Denman's  surgical  theatre,  from 
which  (as  you  are  doubtless  aware)  Jekyll's 
private  cabinet  is  most  conveniently  entered. 
The  door  was  very  strong,  the  lock  excellent ;  the 
carpenter  avowed  he  would  have  great  trouble, 
and  have  to  do  much  damage,  if  force  were  to  be 
used  ;  and  the  locksmith  was  near  despair.  But 
this  last  was  a  handy  fellow,  and  after  two  hours' 
work,  the  door  stood  open.  The  press  marked  E 
was  unlocked  ;  and  I  took  out  the  drawer,  had  it 
filled  up  with  straw  and  tied  in  a  sheet,  and 
returned  with  it  to  Cavendish  Square. 

Here  I  proceeded  to  examine  its  contents. 
The  powders  were  neatly  enough  made  up,  but 
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not  with  the  nicety  of  the  dispensing  chemist ;  so 
that  it  was  plain  they  were  of  Jekyll's  private 
manufacture  ;  and  when  I  opened  one  of  the 
wrappers,  I  found  what  seemed  to  me  a  simple 
crystalline  salt  of  a  white  colour.  The  phial,  to 
which  I  next  turned  m}^  attention,  might  have 
been  about  half  full  of  a  blood-red  liquor,  which 
was  highly  pungent  to  the  sense  of  smell,  and 
seemed  to  me  to  contain  phosphorus  and  some 
volatile  ether.  At  the  other  ingredients  I  could 
make  no  guess.  The  book  was  an  ordinary 
version  book,  and  contained  little  but  a  series  of 
dates.  These  covered  a  period  of  many  years  ; 
but  I  observed  that  the  entries  ceased  nearly  a 
year  ago,  and  quite  abruptly.  Here  and  there 
a  brief  remark  was  appended  to  a  date,  usually  no 
more  than  a  single  word  :  "  double  "  occurring 
perhaps  six  times  in  a  total  of  several  hundred 
entries  ;  and  once  very  early  in  the  list,  and 
followed  by  several  marks  of  exclamation,  "  total 
failure  !  !  !  "  All  this,  though  it  whetted  my 
curiosity,  told  me  little  that  was  definite.  Here 
were  a  phial  of  some  tincture,  a  paper  of  some 
salt,  and  the  record  of  a  series  of  experiments 
that  had  led  (like  too  many  of  Jekyll's  investiga- 
tions) to  no  end  of  practical  usefulness.  How 
could  the  presence  of  these  articles  in  my  house 
affect  either  the  honour,  the  sanity,  or  the  life 
of  my  flighty  colleague  ?  If  his  messenger  could 
go  to  one  place,  why  could  he  not  go  to  another  ? 
And  even  granting  some  impediment,  why  was 
this  gentleman  to  be  received  by  me  in  secret  ? 
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The  more  I  reflected,  the  more  convinced  I  grew 
that  I  was  deahng  with  a  case  of  cerebral  disease  ; 
and  though  I  dismissed  my  servants  to  bed,  I 
loaded  an  old  revolver,  that  I  might  be  found  in 
some  posture  of  self-defence. 

Twelve  o'clock  had  scarce  rung  out  over  Lon- 
don, ere  the  knocker  sounded  very  gently  on  the 
door.  I  went  myself  at  the  summons,  and  found 
a  small  man  crouching  against  the  pillars  of  the 
portico. 

"  Are  you  come  from  Dr.  Jekyll  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  told  me  *■'  yes  "  by  a  constrained  gesture  ; 
and  when  I  had  bidden  him  enter,  he  did  not  obey 
me  without  a  searching  backward  glance  into  the 
darkness  of  the  square.  There  was  a  pohceman 
not  far  off,  advancing  with  his  bull's-eye  open  ; 
and  at  the  sight,  I  thought  my  visitor  started  and 
made  greater  haste. 

These  particulars  struck  me,  I  confess,  dis- 
agreeably ;  and  as  I  followed  him  into  the  bright 
light  of  the  consulting  room,  I  kept  my  hand 
ready  on  my  weapon.  Here,  at  last,  I  had  a 
chance  of  clearly  seeing  him.  I  had  never  set 
eyes  on  him  before,  so  much  was  certain.  He  was 
small,  as  I  have  said  ;  I  was  struck  besides  with 
the  shocking  expression  of  his  face,  with  his 
remarkable  combination  of  great  muscular 
activity  and  great  apparent  debility  of  con- 
stitution, and — last  but  not  least — with  the 
odd,  subjective  disturbance  caused  by  his  neigh- 
bourhood. This  bore  some  resemblance  to  in- 
cipient rigor,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  marked 
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sinking  of  the  pulse.  At  the  time,  I  set  it  down 
to  some  idiosyncratic,  personal  distaste,  and 
merely  wondered  at  the  acuteness  of  the 
symptoms ;  but  I  have  since  had  reason  to 
believe  the  cause  to  lie  much  deeper  in  the 
nature  of  man,  and  to  turn  on  some  nobler  hinge 
than  the  principle  of  hatred. 

This  person  (who  had  thus,  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  entrance,  struck'  in  me  what  I  can 
only  describe  as  a  disgustful  curiosity)  was 
dressed  in  a  fashion  that  would  have  made  an 
ordinary  person  laughable  ;  his  clothes,  that  is  to 
say,  although  they  were  of  rich  and  sober  fabric, 
were  enormously  too  large  for  him  in  every 
measurement — the  trousers  hanging  on  his  legs 
and  rolled  up  to  keep  them  from  the  ground,  the 
waist  of  the  coat  below  his  haunches,  and  the 
collar  sprawling  wide  upon  his  shoulders.  Strange 
to  relate,  this  ludicrous  accoutrement  was  far 
from  moving  me  to  laughter.  Rather,  as  there 
was  something  abnormal  and  misbegotten  in  the 
very  essence  of  the  creature  that  now  faced  me — 
something  seizing,  surprising  and  revolting — this 
fresh  disparity  seemed  but  to  fit  in  with  and  to 
reinforce  it ;  so  that  to  my  interest  in  the  man's 
nature  and  character,  there  was  added  a  curiosity 
as  to  his  origin,  his  life,  his  fortune  and  status  in 
the  world. 

These  observations,  though  they  have  taken 
so  great  a  space  to  be  set  down  in,  were  yet  the 
work  of  a  few  seconds.  My  visitor  was,  indeed, 
on  fire  with  sombre  excitement. 
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"  Have  you  got  it  ?  "  he  cried.  ''  Have  you 
got  it  ?  "  And  so  lively  was  his  impatience  that 
he  even  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm  and  sought  to 
shake  me. 

I  put  him  back,  conscious  at  his  touch  of  a 
certain  icy  pang  along  my  blood.  ''  Come,  sir," 
said  I.  "  You  forget  that  I  have  not  yet  the 
pleasure  of  your  acquaintance.  Be  seated,  if  you 
please."  And  I  showed  him  an  example,  and  sat 
down  myself  in  my  customary  seat  and  with  as 
fair  an  imitation  of  my  ordinary  manner  to  a 
patient,  as  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  nature 
of  my  preoccupations,  and  the  horror  I  had  of  my 
visitor,  would  suffer  me  to  muster. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Dr.  Lanyon,"  he  replied, 
civilly  enough.  "  What  you  say  is  very  well 
founded  ;  and  my  impatience  has  shown  its  heels 
to  my  politeness.  I  come  here  at  the  instance 
of  your  colleague,  Dr.  Henry  Jekyll,  on  a  piece 
of  business  of  some  moment ;  and  I  understood 
.  .  ."he  paused  and  put  his  hand  to  his  throat, 
and  I  could  see,  in  spite  of  his  collected  manner, 
that  he  was  wrestling  against  the  approaches  of 
the  hysteria — "  I  understood,  a  drawer  ..." 

But  here  I  took  pity  on  my  visitor's  suspense, 
and  some  perhaps  on  my  own  growing  curiosity. 

"  There  it  is,  sir,"  said  I,  pointing  to  the 
drawer,  where  it  lay  on  the  floor  behind  a  table, 
and  still  covered  with  the  sheet. 

He  sprang  to  it,  and  then  paused,  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  heart ;  I  could  hear  his  teeth  grate 
with  the  convulsive  action  of  his  jaws ;   and  his 
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face  was  so  ghastly  to  see  that  I  grew  alarmed 
both  for  his  life  and  reason. 

"  Compose  yourself,"  said  I. 

He  turned  a  dreadful  smile  to  me,  and,  as  if 
with  the  decision  of  despair,  plucked  away  the 
sheet.  At  sight  of  the  contents,  he  uttered  one 
loud  sob  of  such  immense  relief  that  I  sat  petrified. 
And  the  next  moment,  in  a  voice  that  was 
already  fairly  well  under  control,  "  Have  you  a 
graduated  glass  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  rose  from  my  place  with  something  of  an 
effort,  and  gave  him  what  he  asked. 

He  thanked  me  with  a  smiling  nod,  measured 
out  a  few  minims  of  the  red  tincture  and  added 
one  of  the  powders.  The  mixture,  which  w^as  at 
first  of  a  reddish  hue,  began,  in  proportion  as  the 
crystals  melted,  to  brighten  in  colour,  to  effer- 
vesce audibly,  and  to  throw  off  small  fumes  of 
vapour.  Suddenly,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
the  ebullition  ceased,  and  the  compound  changed 
to  a  dark  purple,  which  faded  again  more  slowly 
to  a  watery  green.  My  visitor,  who  had  watched 
these  metamorphoses  with  a  keen  eye,  smiled,  set 
down  the  glass  upon  the  table,  and  then  turned 
and  looked  upon  me  with  an  air  of  scrutiny. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  to  settle  what  remains. 
Will  you  be  wise  ?  will  you  be  guided  ?  will  you 
suffer  me  to  take  this  glass  in  my  hand,  and  to 
go  forth  from  your  house  without  further  parley  ? 
or  has  the  greed  of  curiosity  too  much  command  of 
you  ?  Think  before  you  answer,  for  it  shall  be 
done  as  you  decide.     As  you  decide,  you  shall 
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be  left  as  you  were  before,  and  neither  richer  nor 
wiser,  unless  the  sense  of  service  rendered  to  a 
man  in  mortal  distress  may  be  counted  as  a  kind 
of  riches  of  the  soul.  Or,  if  you  shall  so  prefer  to 
choose,  a  new  province  of  knowledge  and  new 
avenues  to  fame  and  power  shall  be  laid  open  to 
you,  here,  in  this  room,  upon  the  instant ;  and 
your  sight  shall  be  blasted  by  a  prodigy  to  stagger 
the  unbelief  of  Satan." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  affecting  a  coolness  that  I  was 
far  from  truly  possessing,  "  you  speak  enigmas, 
and  you  will  perhaps  not  wonder  that  I  hear 
you  with  no  very  strong  impression  of  belief. 
But  I  have  gone  too  far  in  the  way  of 
inexplicable  services  to  pause  before  I  see  the 
end." 

"It  is  well,"  replied  my  visitor.  "  Lanyon, 
you  remember  your  vows  :  what  follows  is  under 
the  seal  of  our  profession.  And  now,  you  who 
have  so  long  been  bound  to  the  most  narrow  and 
material  views,  you  who  have  denied  the  virtue 
of  transcendental  medicine,  you  who  have  derided 
your  superiors — behold  !  " 

He  put  the  glass  to  his  lips,  and  drank  at  one 
gulp.  A  cry  followed ;  he  reeled,  staggered, 
clutched  at  the  table  and  held  on,  staring  with 
injected  eyes,  gasping  with  open  mouth  ;  and  as 
I  looked,  there  came,  I  thought,  a  change — he 
seemed  to  swell — his  face  became  suddenly  black, 
and  the  features  seemed  to  melt  and  alter — and 
the  next  moment  I  had  sprung  to  my  feet  and 
leaped  back  against  the  wall,  my  arm  raised  to 
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shield  me  from  that  prodigy,  my  mind  submerged 
in  terror. 

"0  God!"  I  screamed,  and  "0  God!" 
again  and  again  ;  for  there  before  my  eyes — pale 
and  shaken,  and  half-fainting,  and  groping 
before  him  with  his  hands,  like  a  man  restored 
from  death — there  stood  Henry  Jekyll ! 

What  he  told  me  in  the  next  hour  I  cannot 
bring  my  mind  to  set  on  paper.  I  saw  what  I 
saw,  I  heard  what  I  heard,  and  my  soul  sickened 
at  it ;  and  yet,  now  when  that  sight  has  faded 
from  my  eyes  I  ask  myself  if  I  beheve  it,  and 
I  cannot  answer.  My  life  is  shaken  to  its  roots  ; 
sleep  has  left  me  ;  the  deadliest  terror  sits  by 
me  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night ;  I  feel 
that  my  days  are  numbered,  and  that  I  must 
die  ;  and  yet  I  shall  die  incredulous.  As  for  the 
moral  turpitude  that  man  unveiled  to  me,  even 
with  tears  of  penitence,  I  cannot,  even  in  memory, 
dwell  on  it  without  a  start  of  horror.  I  will  say 
but  one  thing,  Utterson,  and  that  (if  you  can 
bring  your  mind  to  credit  it)  will  be  more  than 
enough.  The  creature  who  crept  into  my  house 
that  night  was,  on  Jekyll's  own  confession, 
known  by  the  name  of  Hyde  and  hunted  for  in 
every  corner  of  the  land  as  the  murderer  of  Carew. 

Hastie  Lanyon. 


HENRY  JEKYLL'S  FULL  STATEMENT 
OF  THE  CASE 

T  WAS  born  in  the  year  18 —  to  a  large  fortune, 
-■-  endowed  besides  with  excellent  parts,  inclined 
by  nature  to  industry,  fond  of  the  respect  of  the 
wise  and  good  among  my  fellow-men,  and  thus,  as 
might  have  been  supposed,  with  every  guarantee 
of  an  honourable  and  distinguished  future. 
And  indeed,  the  worst  of  my  faults  was  a  certain 
impatient  gaiety  of  disposition,  such  as  has  made 
the  happiness  of  many,  but  such  as  I  found  it  hard 
to  reconcile  with  my  imperious  desire  to  carry 
my  head  high,  and  wear  a  more  than  commonly 
grave  countenance  before  the  pubhc.  Hence  it 
came  about  that  I  concealed  my  pleasures  ;  and 
that  when  I  reached  years  of  reflection,  and 
began  to  look  round  me,  and  take  stock  of  my 
progress  and  position  in  the  world,  I  stood 
already  committed  to  a  profound  duphcity  of 
life.  Many  a  man  would  have  even  blazoned 
such  irregularities  as  I  was  guilty  of  ;  but  from 
the  high  views  that  I  had  set  before  me,  I  re- 
garded and  hid  them  with  an  almost  morbid 
sense  of  shame.  It  was  thus  rather  the  exacting 
nature  of  my  aspirations,  than  any  particular 
degradation  in  my  faults,  that  made  me  what  I 
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was,  and,  with  even  a  deeper  trench  than  in  the 
majority  of  men,  severed  in  me  those  provinces 
of  good  and  ill  which  divide  and  compound  man's 
dual  nature.  In  this  case,  I  was  driven  to 
reflect  deeply  and  inveterately  on  that  hard  law 
of  life,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  religion,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  plentiful  springs  of  distress.  Though 
so  profound  a  double-dealer,  I  was  in  no  sense  a 
hypocrite ;  both  sides  of  me  were  in  dead 
earnest ;  I  was  no  more  myself  when  I  laid  aside 
restraint  and  plunged  in  shame,  than  when  I 
laboured,  in  the  eye  of  day,  at  the  furtherance  of 
knowledge  or  the  relief  of  sorrow  and  suffering. 
And  it  chanced  that  the  direction  of  my  scientific 
studies,  which  led  wholly  towards  the  mystic 
and  the  transcendental,  reacted  and  shed  a  strong 
light  on  this  consciousness  of  the  perennial  war 
among  my  members.  With  every  day,  and  from 
both  sides  of  my  intelligence,  the  moral  and  the 
intellectual,  I  thus  drew  steadily  nearer  to  that 
truth,  by  whose  partial  discovery  I  have  been 
doomed  to  such  a  dreadful  shipwreck  :  that  man 
is  not  truly  one,  but  truly  two.  I  say  two, 
because  the  state  of  my  own  knowledge  does  not 
pass  beyond  that  point.  Others  will  follow, 
others  will  outstrip  me  on  the  same  lines  ;  and  I 
hazard  the  guess  that  man  will  be  ultimately 
known  for  a  mere  polity  of  multifarious,  incon- 
gruous and  independent  denizens.  I,  for  my 
part,  from  the  nature  of  my  life,  advanced  in- 
fallibly in  one  direction,  and  in  one  direction  only. 
It  was  on  the  moral  side,  and  in  my  own  person, 
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that  I  learned  to  recognise  the  thorough  and 
primitive  duahty  of  man  ;  I  saw  that,  of  the  two 
natures  that  contended  in  the  field  of  my  con- 
sciousness, even  if  I  could  rightly  be  said  to  be 
either,  it  was  only  because  I  was  radically  both ; 
and  from  an  early  date,  even  before  the  course  of 
my  scientific  discoveries  had  begun  to  suggest 
the  most  naked  possibility  of  such  a  miracle, 
I  had  learned  to  dwell  with  pleasure,  as  a  beloved 
daydream,  on  the  thought  of  the  separation  of 
these  elements.  If  each,  I  told  myself,  could  but 
be  housed  in  separate  identities,  life  would  be 
relieved  of  all  that  was  unbearable  ;  the  unjust 
might  go  his  way,  dehvered  from  the  aspirations 
and  remorse  of  his  more  upright  twin  ;  and  the 
just  could  walk  steadfastly  and  securely  on  his 
upward  path,  doing  the  good  things  in  which  he 
found  his  pleasure,  and  no  longer  exposed  to 
disgrace  and  penitence  by  the  hands  of  this 
extraneous  evil.  It  was  the  curse  of  mankind 
that  these  incongruous  faggots  were  thus  bound 
together — that  in  the  agonised  womb  of  conscious- 
ness, these  polar  twins  should  be  continuously 
struggling.     How,  then,  were  they  dissociated  ? 

I  was  so  far  in  my  reflections,  when,  as  I  have 
said,  a  sideHght  began  to  shine  upon  the  subject 
from  the  laboratory  table.  I  began  to  perceive 
more  deeply  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  stated, 
the  trembling  immateriality,  the  mist-like  tran- 
sience, of  this  seemingly  so  solid  body  in  which 
we  walk  attired.  Certain  agents  I  found  to  have 
the  power  to  shake  and  to  pluck  back  that  fleshly 

IX  G 
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vestment,  even  as  a  wind  might  toss  the  curtains 
of  a  paviHon.  For  two  good  reasons,  I  will  not 
enter  deeply  into  this  scientific  branch  of  my  con- 
fession. First,  because  I  have  been  made  to 
learn  that  the  doom  and  burthen  of  our  life  is 
bound  for  ever  on  man's  shoulders  ;  and  when 
the  attempt  is  made  to  cast  it  off,  it  but  returns 
upon  us  with  more  unfamiliar  and  more  awful 
pressure.  Second,  because,  as  my  narrative  will 
make,  alas  !  too  evident,  my  discoveries  were 
incomplete.  Enough,  then,  that  I  not  only 
recognised  my  natural  body  from  the  mere  aura 
and  effulgence  of  certain  of  the  powers  that  made 
up  my  spirit,  but  managed  to  compound  a  drug 
by  which  these  powers  should  be  dethroned  from 
their  supremacy,  and  a  second  form  and  counten- 
ance substituted,  none  the  less  natural  to  me 
because  they  were  the  expression,  and  bore  the 
stamp,  of  lower  elements  in  my  soul. 

I  hesitated  long  before  I  put  this  theory  to  the 
test  of  practice.  I  knew  well  that  I  risked  death  ; 
for  any  drug  that  so  potently  controlled  and 
shook  the  very  fortress  of  identity,  might  by  the 
least  scruple  of  an  overdose  or  at  the  least 
inopportunity  in  the  moment  of  exhibition, 
utterly  blot  out  that  immaterial  tabernacle 
which  I  looked  to  it  to  change.  But  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  discovery  so  singular  and  profound,  at 
last  overcame  the  suggestions  of  alarm.  I  had 
long  since  prepared  my  tincture  ;  I  purchased  at 
once,  from  a  firm  of  wholesale  chemists,  a  large 
quantity   of   a   particular   salt,   which   I   knew, 
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from  my  experiments,  to  be  the  last  ingredient 
required  ;  and,  late  one  accursed  night,  I  com- 
pounded the  elements,  watched  them  boil  and 
smoke  together  in  the  glass,  and  when  the 
ebullition  had  subsided,  with  a  strong  glow  of 
courage,  drank  off  the  potion. 

The  most  racking  pangs  succeeded  :  a  grinding 
in  the  bones,  deadly  nausea,  and  a  horror  of  the 
spirit  that  cannot  be  exceeded  at  the  hour  of  birth 
or  death.  Then  these  agonies  began  swiftly  to 
subside,  and  I  came  to  myself  as  if  out  of  a  great 
sickness.  There  was  something  strange  in  my 
sensations,  something  indescribably  new,  and, 
from  its  very  novelty,  incredibly  sweet.  I  felt 
younger,  lighter,  happier  in  body  ;  within  I  was 
conscious  of  a  heady  recklessness,  a  current  of 
disordered  sensual  images  running  like  a  mill-race 
in  my  fancy,  a  solution  of  the  bonds  of  obHgation, 
an  unknown  but  not  an  innocent  freedom  of  the 
soul.  I  knew  myself,  at  the  first  breath  of  this 
new  life,  to  be  more  wicked,  tenfold  more  wicked, 
sold  a  slave  to  my  original  evil ;  and  the  thought, 
in  that  moment,  braced  and  delighted  me  like 
wine.  I  stretched  out  my  hands,  exulting  in  the 
freshness  of  these  sensations  ;  and  in  the  act, 
I  was  suddenly  aware  that  I  had  lost  in  stature. 

There  was  no  mirror,  at  that  date,  in  my  room  ; 
that  which  stands  beside  me  as  I  write  was 
brought  there  later  on,  and  for  the  very  purpose 
of  those  transformations.  The  night,  however, 
was  far  gone  into  the  morning — the  morning, 
black  as  it  was,  was  nearly  ripe  for  the  conception 
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of  the  day — the  inmates  of  my  house  were  locked 
in  the  most  rigorous  hours  of  slumber  ;  and  I 
determined,  flushed  as  I  was  with  hope  and 
triumph,  to  venture  in  my  new  shape  as  far  as  to 
my  bedroom.  I  crossed  the  yard,  wherein  the 
constellations  looked  down  upon  me,  I  could 
have  thought,  with  wonder,  the  first  creature  of 
that  sort  that  their  unsleeping  vigilance  had  yet 
disclosed  to  them  ;  I  stole  through  the  corridors, 
a  stranger  in  my  own  house  ;  and  coming  to  my 
room,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  appearance  of 
Edward  Hyde. 

I  must  here  speak  by  theory  alone,  saying  not 
that  which  I  know,  but  that  which  I  suppose  to 
be  most  probable.  The  evil  side  of  my  nature, 
to  which  I  had  now  transferred  the  stamping 
efficacy,  was  less  robust  and  less  developed  than 
the  good  which  I  had  just  deposed.  Again,  in 
the  course  of  my  life,  which  had  been,  after  all, 
nine-tenths  a  Hfe  of  effort,  virtue  and  control,  it 
had  been  much  less  exercised  and  much  less  ex- 
hausted. And  hence,  as  I  think,  it  came  about 
that  Edward  Hyde  was  so  much  smaller,  slighter, 
and  younger  than  Henry  Jekyll.  Even  as  good 
shone  upon  the  countenance  of  the  one,  evil  was 
written  broadly  and  plainly  on  the  face  of  the 
other.  Evil  besides  (which  I  must  still  believe 
to  be  the  lethal  side  of  man)  had  left  on  that  body 
an  imprint  of  deformity  and  decay.  And  yet 
when  I  looked  upon  that  ugly  idol  in  the  glass, 
1 1  was  conscious  of  no  repugnance,  rather  of  a 
leap    of   welcome.     This,   too,    was   myself.     It 
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seemed  natural  and  human.  In  my  eyes  it  bore 
a  livelier  image  of  the  spirit,  it  seemed  more 
express  and  single,  than  the  imperfect  and  divided 
countenance  I  had  been  hitherto  accustomed  to 
call  mine.  And  in  so  far  I  was  doubtless  right. 
I  have  observed  that  when  I  wore  the  semblance 
of  Edward  Hyde,  none  could  come  near  to  me 
at  first  without  a  visible  misgiving  of  the  flesh. 
This,  as  I  take  it,  was  because  all  human  beings, 
as  we  meet  them,  are  commingled  out  of  good  and 
evil :  and  Edward  Hyde,  alone,  in  the  ranks  of 
mankind,  was  pure  evil. 

I  lingered  but  a  moment  at  the  mirror  :  the 
second  and  conclusive  experiment  had  yet  to  be 
attempted ;  it  yet  remained  to  be  seen  if  I  had 
lost  my  identity  beyond  redemption  and  must 
flee  before  daylight  from  a  house  that  was  no 
longer  mine  :  and  hurrying  back  to  my  cabinet, 
I  once  more  prepared  and  drank  the  cup,  once 
more  suffered  the  pangs  of  dissolution,  and  came 
to  myself  once  more  with  the  character,  the 
stature,  and  the  face  of  Henry  Jekyll. 

That  night  I  had  come  to  the  fatal  cross-roads. 
Had  I  approached  my  discovery  in  a  more  noble 
spirit,  had  I  risked  the  experiment  while  under 
the  empire  of  generous  or  pious  aspirations,  all 
must  have  been  otherwise,  and  from  these  agonies 
of  death  and  birth  I  had  come  forth  an  angel 
instead  of  a  fiend.  The  drug  had  no  discrimin- 
ating action  ;  it  was  neither  diabolical  nor  divine  ; 
it  but  shook  the  doors  of  the  prison-house  of  my 
disposition ;    and,  hke  the  captives  of  Philippi, 
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that  which  stood  within  ran  forth.  At  that  time 
my  virtue  slumbered  ;  my  evil,  kept  awake  by 
ambition,  was  alert  and  swift  to  seize  the  occasion; 
and  the  thing  that  was  projected  was  Edward 
Hyde.  Hence,  although  I  had  now  two  char- 
acters as  well  as  two  appearances,  one  was  wholly 
evil,  and  the  other  was  still  the  old  Henry  Jekyll, 
that  incongruous  compound  of-  whose  reformation 
and  improvement  I  had  already  learned  to  de- 
spair. The  movement  was  thus  wholly  toward 
the  worse. 

Even  at  that  time,  I  had  not  yet  conquered  my 
aversion  to  the  dryness  of  a  life  of  study.  I 
would  still  be  merrily  disposed  at  times  ;  and  as 
my  pleasures  were  (to  say  the  least)  undignified, 
and  I  was  not  only  well  known  and  highly  con- 
sidered, but  growing  towards  the  elderly  man, 
this  incoherency  of  my  Ufe  was  daily  growing 
more  unwelcome.  It  was  on  this  side  that  my 
new  power  tempted  me  until  I  fell  in  slavery. 
I  had  but  to  drink  the  cup,  to  doff  at  once  the 
body  of  the  noted  professor,  and  to  assume,  Hke 
a  thick  cloak,  that  of  Edward  Hyde.  I  smiled 
at  the  notion  ;  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  be 
humorous  ;  and  I  made  my  preparations  with 
the  most  studious  care.  I  took  and  furnished 
that  house  in  Soho,  to  which  Hyde  was  tracked 
by  the  police  ;  and  engaged  as  housekeeper  a 
creature  whom  I  well  knew  to  be  silent  and 
unscrupulous.  On  the  other  side,  I  announced 
to  my  servants  that  a  Mr.  Hyde  (whom  I  described) 
was  to  have  full  liberty  and  power  about  my 
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house  in  the  square ;  and,  to  parry  mishaps,  I 
even  called  and  made  myself  a  familiar  object, 
in  my  second  character.  I  next  drew  up  that 
will  to  which  you  so  much  objected  ;  so  that  if 
anything  befell  me  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Jekyll, 
I  could  enter  on  that  of  Edward  Hyde  without 
pecuniary  loss.  And  thus  fortified,  as  I  supposed, 
on  every  side,  I  began  to  profit  by  the  strange 
immunities  of  my  position. 

Men  have  before  hired  bravos  to  transact  their 
crimes,  while  their  ow^n  person  and  reputation 
sat  under  shelter.  I  was  the  first  that  ever  did 
so  for  his  pleasures.  I  was  the  first  that  could 
thus  plod  in  the  public  eye  with  a  load  of  genial 
respectability,  and  in  a  moment,  like  a  schoolboy, 
strip  off  these  lendings  and  spring  headlong  into 
the  sea  of  liberty.  But  for  me,  in  my  impene- 
trable mantle,  the  safety  was  complete.  Think 
of  it — I  did  not  even  exist !  Let  me  but  escape 
into  my  laboratory  door,  give  me  but  a  second  or 
two  to  mix  and  swallow  the  draught  that  I  had 
always  standing  ready  ;  and,  whatever  he  had 
done,  Edward  Hyde  would  pass  away  like  the 
stain  of  breath  upon  a  mirror ;  and  there  in  his 
stead,  quietly  at  home,  trimming  the  midnight 
lamp  in  his  study,  a  man  who  could  afford  to 
laugh  at  suspicion,  would  be  Henry  Jekyll. 

The  pleasures  which  I  made  haste  to  seek  in 
my  disguise  were,  as  I  have  said,  undignified ; 
I  would  scarce  use  a  harder  term.  But  in  the 
hands  of  Edward  Hyde,  they  soon  began  to  turn 
towards  the  monstrous.     When  I  would  come 
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back  from  these  excursions,  I  was  often  plunged 
into  a  kind  of  wonder  at  my  vicarious  depravity. 
This  famihar  that  I  called  out  of  my  own  soul, 
and  sent  forth  alone  to  do  his  good  pleasure,  was 
a  being  inherently  malign  and  villainous  ;  his 
every  act  and  thought  centred  on  self  ;  drinking 
pleasure  with  bestial  avidity  from  any  degree  of 
torture  to  another ;  relentless  like  a  man  of 
stone.  Henry  Jekyll  stood  at  times  aghast  before 
the  acts  of  Edward  Hyde  ;  but  the  situation  was 
apart  from  ordinary  laws,  and  insidiously  relaxed 
the  grasp  of  conscience.  It  was  Hyde,  after  all, 
and  Hyde  alone,  that  was  guilty.  Jekyll  was  no 
worse ;  he  woke  again  to  his  good  qualities 
seemingly  unimpaired ;  he  would  even  make 
haste,  where  it  was  possible,  to  undo  the  evil  done 
by  Hyde.     And  thus  his  conscience  slumbered. 

Into  the  details  of  the  infamy  at  which  I  thus 
connived  (for  even  now  I  can  scarce  grant  that  I 
committed  it)  I  have  no  design  of  entering ;  I 
mean  but  to  point  out  the  warnings  and  the 
successive  steps  with  which  my  chastisement 
approached.  I  met  with  one  accident  which, 
as  it  brought  on  no  consequence,  I  shall  no  more 
than  mention.  An  act  of  cruelty  to  a  child 
aroused  against  me  the  anger  of  a  passer-by, 
whom  I  recognised  the  other  day  in  the  person 
of  your  kinsman  ;  the  doctor  and  the  child's 
family  joined  him  ;  there  were  moments  when  I 
feared  for  my  life  ;  and  at  last,  in  order  to  pacify 
their  too  just  resentment,  Edward  Hyde  had  to 
bring  them  to  the  door,  and  pay  them  in  a  cheque 
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drawn  in  the  name  of  Henry  Jekyll.  But  this 
danger  was  easily  eHminated  from  the  future, 
by  opening  an  account  at  another  bank  in  the 
name  of  Edward  Hyde  himself ;  and  when,  by 
sloping  my  own  hand  backwards,  I  had  supplied 
my  double  with  a  signature,  I  thought  I  sat 
beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 

Some  two  months  before  the  murder  of  Sir 
Danvers,  I  had  been  out  for  one  of  my  adventures, 
had  returned  at  a  late  hour,  and  woke  the  next 
day  in  bed  with  somewhat  odd  sensations.  It 
was  in  vain  I  looked  about  me  ;  in  vain  I  saw 
the  decent  furniture  and  tall  proportions  of  my 
room  in  the  square  ;  in  vain  that  I  recognised  the 
pattern  of  the  bed  curtains  and  the  design  of  the 
mahogany  frame  ;  something  still  kept  insisting 
that  I  was  not  where  I  was,  that  I  had  not  wakened 
where  I  seemed  to  be,  but  in  the  little  room  in 
Soho  where  I  was  accustomed  to  sleep  in  the 
body  of  Edward  Hyde.  I  smiled  to  myself,  and, 
in  my  psychological  way,  began  lazily  to  inquire 
into  the  elements  of  this  illusion,  occasionally, 
even  as  I  did  so,  dropping  back  into  a  comfortable 
morning  doze.  I  was  still  so  engaged  when,  in 
one  of  my  more  wakeful  moments,  my  eye  fell 
upon  my  hand.  Now,  the  hand  of  Henry  Jekyll 
(as  you  have  often  remarked)  was  professional 
in  shape  and  size ;  it  was  large,  firm,  white  and 
comely.  But  the  hand  which  I  now  saw,  clearly 
enough,  in  the  yellow  light  of  a  mid-London 
morning,  lying  half  shut  on  the  bedclothes,  was 
lean,  corded,  knuckly,  of  a  dusky  pallor,  and 
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thickly  shaded  with  a  swart  growth  of  hair.     It 
was  the  hand  of  Edward  Hyde. 

I  must  have  stared  upon  it  for  near  half  a 
minute,  sunk  as  I  was  in  the  mere  stupidity  of 
wonder,  before  terror  woke  up  in  my  breast  as 
sudden  and  startling  as  the  crash  of  cymbals  ; 
and  bounding  from  my  bed,  I  rushed  to  the  mirror. 
At  the  sight  that  met  my  eyes,  my  blood  was 
changed  into  something  exquisitely  thin  and  icy. 
Yes,  I  had  gone  to  bed  Henry  Jekyll,  T  had 
awakened  Edward  Hyde.  How  was  this  to  be 
explained  ?  I  asked  myself ;  and  then,  with 
another  bound  of  terror — how  was  it  to  be 
remedied  ?  It  was  well  on  in  the  morning  ;  the 
servants  were  up  ;  all  my  drugs  were  in  the 
cabinet — a  long  journey,  down  two  pair  of  stairs, 
through  the  back  passage,  across  the  open  court 
and  through  the  anatomical  theatre,  from  where 
I  was  then  standing  horror-struck.  It  might 
indeed  be  possible  to  cover  my  face  ;  but  of  what 
use  was  that,  when  I  was  unable  to  conceal  the 
alteration  in  my  stature  ?  And  then,  with  an 
overpowering  sweetness  of  relief,  it  came  back 
upon  my  mind  that  the  servants  were  already 
used  to  the  coming  and  going  of  my  second  self. 
I  had  soon  dressed,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  in  clothes 
of  my  own  size :  had  soon  passed  through  the  house, 
where  Bradshaw  stared  and  drew  back  at  seeing  Mr. 
Hyde  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  a  strange  array ; 
and  ten  minutes  later.  Dr.  Jekyll  had  returned 
to  his  own  shape,  and  was  sitting  do^vn,  with  a 
darkened  brow,  to  make  a  feint  of  breakfasting. 
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Small  indeed  was  my  appetite.  This  inex- 
plicable incident,  this  reversal  of  my  previous 
experience,  seemed,  like  the  Babylonian  finger 
on  the  wall,  to  be  spelling  out  the  letters  of  my 
judgment ;  and  I  began  to  reflect  more  seriously 
than  ever  before  on  the  issues  and  possibiUties  of 
my  double  existence.  That  part  of  me  which  I 
had  the  power  of  projecting  had  lately  been  much 
exercised  and  nourished ;  it  had  seemed  to  me 
of  late  as  though  the  body  of  Edward  Hyde  had 
grown  in  stature,  as  though  (when  I  wore  that 
form)  I  were  conscious  of  a  more  generous  tide 
of  blood  ;  and  I  began  to  spy  a  danger  that,  if  this 
were  much  prolonged,  the  balance  of  my  nature 
might  be  permanently  overthrown,  the  power  of 
voluntary  change  be  forfeited,  and  the  character 
of  Edward  Hyde  become  irrevocably  mine. 
The  power  of  the  drug  had  not  been  always 
equally  displayed.  Once,  very  early  in  my  career, 
it  had  totally  failed  me ;  since  then  I  had  been 
obliged  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  double, 
and  once,  with  infinite  risk  of  death,  to  treble 
the  amount ;  and  these  rare  uncertainties  had 
cast  hitherto  the  sole  shadow  on  my  contentment. 
Now,  however,  and  in  the  light  of  that  morning's 
accident,  I  was  led  to  remark  that  whereas,  in 
the  beginning,  the  difficulty  had  been  to  throw 
off  the  body  of  Jekyll,  it  had  of  late  gradually  but 
decidedly  transferred  itself  to  the  other  side.  All 
things  therefore  seemed  to  point  to  this  :  that  I 
was  slowly  losing  hold  of  my  original  and  better 
self,  and  becoming  slowly  incorporated  with  my 
second  and  worse. 
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Between  these  two,  I  now  felt  I  had  to  choose. 
My  two  natures  had  memory  in  common,  but  all 
other  faculties  were  most  unequally  shared 
between  them.  Jekyll  (who  was  composite)  now 
with  the  most  sensitive  apprehensions,  now 
with  a  greedy  gusto,  projected  and  shared  in  the 
pleasures  and  adventures  of  Hyde ;  but  Hyde  was 
indifferent  to  Jekyll,  or  but  remembered  him  as  the 
mountain  bandit  remembers  the  cavern  in  which 
he  conceals  himself  from  pursuit.  Jekyll  had 
more  than  a  father's  interest ;  Hyde  had  more 
than  a  son's  indifference.  To  cast  in  my  lot  with 
Jekyll  was  to  die  to  those  appetites  which  I  had 
long  secretly  indulged  and  had  of  late  begun  to 
pamper.  To  cast  it  in  with  Hyde  was  to  die  to  a 
thousand  interests  and  aspirations,  and  to  become, 
at  a  blow  and  for  ever,  despised  and  friendless. 
The  bargain  might  appear  unequal ;  but  there 
was  still  another  consideration  in  the  scales ; 
for  while  Jekyll  would  suffer  smartingly  in  the 
fires  of  abstinence,  Hyde  would  be  not  even  con- 
scious of  all  that  he  had  lost.  Strange  as  my 
circumstances  were,  the  terms  of  this  debate  are 
as  old  and  commonplace  as  man  ;  much  the  same 
inducements  and  alarms  cast  the  die  for  any 
tempted  and  trembling  sinner ;  and  it  fell  out 
with  me,  as  it  falls  with  so  vast  a  majority  of  my 
fellows,  that  I  chose  the  better  part,  and  was 
found  wanting  in  the  strength  to  keep  to  it. 

Yes,  I  preferred  the  elderly  and  discontented 
doctor,  surrounded  by  friends,  and  cherishing 
honest  hopes ;  and  bade  a  resolute  farewell  to  the 
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liberty,  the  comparative  youth,  the  Hght  step, 
leaping  pulses  and  secret  pleasures,  that  I  had 
enjoyed  in  the  disguise  of  Hyde.  I  made  this 
choice  perhaps  with  some  unconscious  reserva- 
tion, for  I  neither  gave  up  the  house  in  Soho,  nor 
destroyed  the  clothes  of  Edward  Hyde,  which 
still  lay  ready  in  my  cabinet.  For  two  months, 
however,  I  was  true  to  my  determination  ;  for 
two  months  I  led  a  life  of  such  severity  as  I  had 
never  before  attained  to,  and  enjoyed  the  com- 
pensations of  an  approving  conscience.  But 
time  began  at  last  to  obliterate  the  freshness  of 
my  alarm  ;  the  praises  of  conscience  began  to 
grow  into  a  thing  of  course  ;  I  began  to  be  tor- 
tured with  throes  and  longings,  as  of  Hyde 
struggling  after  freedom  ;  and  at  last,  in  an  hour 
of  moral  weakness,  I  once  again  compounded 
and  swallowed  the  transforming  draught. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  when  a  drunkard  reasons 
with  himself  upon  his  vice,  he  is  once  out  of  five 
hundred  times  affected  by  the  dangers  that  he 
runs  through  his  brutish  physical  insensibility  ; 
neither  had  I,  long  as  I  had  considered  my 
position,  made  enough  allowance  for  the  complete 
moral  insensibility  and  insensate  readiness  to  evil, 
which  were  the  leading  characters  of  Edward 
Hyde.  Yet  it  was  by  these  that  I  was  punished. 
My  devil  had  been  long  caged,  he  came  out  roar- 
ing. I  was  conscious,  even  when  I  took  the 
draught,  of  a  more  unbridled,  a  more  furious 
propensity  to  ill.  It  must  have  been  this,  I 
suppose,  that  stirred  in  my  soul  that  tempest  of 
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impatience  with  which  I  Hstened  to  the  civiHties 
of  my  unhappy  victim  ;  I  declare  at  least,  before 
God,  no  man  morally  sane  could  have  been  guilty 
of  that  crime  upon  so  pitiful  a  provocation ;  and 
that  I  struck  in  no  more  reasonable  spirit  than 
that  in  which  a  sick  child  may  break  a  plaything. 
But  I  had  voluntarily  stripped  myself  of  all  those 
balancing  instincts  by  which  even  the  worst  of  us 
continues  to  walk  with  some  tiegree  of  steadi- 
ness among  temptations  ;  and  in  my  case,  to  be 
tempted,  however  slightly,  was  to  fall. 

Instantly  the  spirit  of  hell  awoke  in  me  and 
raged.  With  a  transport  of  glee,  I  mauled  the 
unresisting  body,  tasting  delight  from  every  blow ; 
and  it  was  not  till  weariness  had  begun  to  succeed 
that  I  was  suddenly,  in  the  top  fit  of  my  delirium, 
struck  through  the  heart  by  a  cold  thrill  of  terror. 
A  mist  dispersed  ;  I  saw  my  life  to  be  forfeit ; 
and  fled  from  the  scene  of  these  excesses,  at  once 
glorying  and  trembling,  my  lust  of  evil  gratified 
and  stimulated,  my  love  of  life  screwed  to  the 
topmost  peg.  I  ran  to  the  house  in  Soho,  and 
(to  make  assurance  doubly  sure)  destroyed  my 
papers  ;  thence  I  set  out  through  the  lamplit 
streets,  in  the  same  divided  ecstasy  of  mind, 
gloating  on  my  crime,  light-headedly  devising 
others  in  the  future,  and  yet  still  hastening  and 
still  hearkening  in  my  wake  for  the  steps  of  the 
avenger.  Hyde  had  a  song  upon  his  hps  as  he 
compounded  the  draught,  and  as  he  drank  it 
pledged  the  dead  man.  The  pangs  of  trans- 
formation  had   not    done   tearing   him,    before 
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Henry  Jekyll,  with  streaming  tears  of  gratitude 
and  remorse,  had  fallen  upon  his  knees  and  lifted 
his  clasped  hands  to  God.  The  veil  of  self- 
indulgence  was  rent  from  head  to  foot.  I  saw  my 
life  as  a  whole :  I  followed  it  up  from  the  days 
of  childhood,  when  I  had  walked  with  my  father's 
hand,  and  through  the  self-denying  toils  of  my  pro- 
fessional life,  to  arrive  again  and  again,  with  the 
same  sense  of  unreality,  at  the  damned  horrors 
of  the  evening.  I  could  have  screamed  aloud ; 
I  sought  with  tears  and  prayers  to  smother  down 
the  crowd  of  hideous  images  and  sounds  with 
which  my  memory  swarmed  against  me ;  and 
still,  between  the  petitions,  the  ugly  face  of  my 
iniquity  stared  into  my  soul.  As  the  acuteness 
of  this  remorse  began  to  die  away,  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sense  of  joy.  The  problem  of  my 
conduct  was  solved.  Hyde  was  thenceforth  im- 
possible ;  whether  I  would  or  not,  I  was  now 
confined  to  the  better  part  of  my  existence  ;  and, 
oh,  how  I  rejoiced  to  think  it !  with  what  willing 
humility  I  embraced  anew  the  restrictions  of 
natural  Hfe  !  with  what  sincere  renunciation  I 
locked  the  door  by  which  I  had  so  often  gone  and 
come,  and  ground  the  key  under  my  heel ! 

The  next  day  came  the  news  that  the  murder 
had  been  overlooked,  that  the  guilt  of  Hyde  was 
patent  to  the  world,  and  that  the  victim  was  a 
man  high  in  public  estimation.  It  was  not  only 
a  crime,  it  had  been  a  tragic  folly.  I  think  I  was 
glad  to  know  it ;  I  think  I  was  glad  to  have  my 
better  impulses  thus  buttressed  and  guarded  by 
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the  terrors  of  the  scaffold.  Jekyll  was  now  my 
city  of  refuge  ;  let  but  Hyde  peep  out  an  instant, 
and  the  hands  of  all  men  would  be  raised  to  take 
and  slay  him. 

I  resolved  in  my  future  conduct  to  redeem  the 
past ;  and  I  can  say  with  honesty  that  my 
resolve  was  fruitful  of  some  good.  You  know 
yourself  how  earnestly  in  the  last  months  of  last 
year  I  laboured  to  relieve  suffering  ;  you  know 
that  much  was  done  for  others,  and  that  the  days 
passed  quietly,  almost  happily  for  myself.  Nor 
can  I  truly  say  that  I  wearied  of  this  beneficent 
and  innocent  life  ;  I  think  instead  that  I  daily 
enjoyed  it  more  completely  ;  but  I  was  still 
cursed  with  my  duality  of  purpose  ;  and  as  the 
first  edge  of  my  penitence  wore  off,  the  lower  side 
of  me,  so  long  indulged,  so  recently  chained 
down,  began  to  growl  for  licence.  Not  that  I 
dreamed  of  resuscitating  Hyde  ;  the  bare  idea 
of  that  would  startle  me  to  frenzy  :  no,  it  was  in 
my  own  person  that  I  was  once  more  tempted 
to  trifle  with  my  conscience ;  and  it  was  as  an 
ordinary  secret  sinner  that  I  at  last  fell  before 
the  assaults  of  temptation. 

There  comes  an  end  to  all  things  ;  the  most 
capacious  measure  is  filled  at  last ;  and  this  brief 
condescension  to  my  evil  finally  destroyed  the 
balance  of  my  soul.  And  yet  I  was  not  alarmed  ; 
the  fall  seemed  natural,  like  a  return  to  the  old 
days  before  I  had  made  my  discovery.  It  was 
a  fine,  clear  January  day,  wet  under  foot  where 
the  frost  had  melted,  but  cloudless  overhead ; 
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and  the  Regent's  Park  was  full  of  winter  chirrup- 
ings  and  sweet  with  spring  odours.  I  sat  in  the 
sun  on  a  bench ;  the  animal  within  me  licking 
the  chops  of  memory ;  the  spiritual  side  a  little 
drowsed,  promising  subsequent  penitence,  but 
not  yet  moved  to  begin.  After  all,  I  reflected  I 
was  like  my  neighbours  ;  and  then  I  smiled, 
comparing  myself  with  other  men,  comparing  my 
active  goodwill  with  the  lazy  cruelty  of  their 
neglect.  And  at  the  very  moment  of  that  vain- 
glorious thought,  a  qualm  came  over  me,  a  horrid 
nausea  and  the  most  deadly  shuddering.  These 
passed  away,  and  left  me  faint ;  and  then  as  in 
its  turn  the  faintness  subsided,  I  began  to  be 
aware  of  a  change  in  the  temper  of  my  thoughts,  a 
greater  boldness,  a  contempt  of  danger,  a  solution 
of  the  bonds  of  obligation.  I  looked  down  ;  my 
clothes  hung  formlessly  on  my  shrunken  limbs ; 
the  hand  that  lay  on  my  knee  was  corded  and 
hairy.  I  was  once  more  Edward  Hyde.  A 
moment  before  I  had  been  safe  of  all  men's 
respect,  wealthy,  beloved — the  cloth  laying  for 
me  in  the  dining-room  at  home  ;  and  now  I  was 
the  common  quarry  of  mankind,  hunted,  house- 
less, a  known  murderer,  thrall  to  the  gallows. 

My  reason  wavered,  but  it  did  not  fail  me 
utterly.  I  have  more  than  once  observed  that, 
in  my  second  character,  my  faculties  seemed 
sharpened  to  a  point  and  my  spirits  more  tensely 
elastic ;  thus  it  came  about  that,  where  Jekyll 
perhaps  might  have  succumbed,  Hyde  rose  to 
the  importance  of  the  moment.     My  drugs  were 

IX  H 
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in  one  of  the  presses  of  my  cabinet :  how  was 
I  to  reach  them  ?  That  was  the  problem  that 
(crushing  my  temples  in  my  hands)  I  set  myself 
to  solve.  The  laboratory  door  I  had  closed.  If 
I  sought  to  enter  by  the  house,  my  own  servants 
would  consign  m.e  to  the  gallows.  I  saw  I  must 
employ  another  hand,  and  thought  of  Lanyon. 
How  was  he  to  be  reached  ?  how  persuaded  ? 
Supposing  that  I  escaped  capture  in  the  streets, 
how  was  I  to  make  my  way  into  his  presence  ? 
and  how  should  I,  an  unknown  and  displeasing 
visitor,  prevail  on  the  famous  physician  to  rifle 
the  study  of  his  colleague,  Dr.  Jekyll  ?  Then 
I  remembered  that  of  my  original  character, 
one  part  remained  to  me  :  I  could  write  my  own 
hand  ;  and  once  I  had  conceived  that  kindling 
spark,  the  way  that  I  must  follow  became  lighted 
up  from  end  to  end. 

Thereupon,  I  arranged  my  clothes  as  best  I 
could,  and  summoning  a  passing  hansom,  drove 
to  an  hotel  in  Portland  Street,  the  name  of  which 
I  chanced  to  remember.  At  my  appearance 
(which  was  indeed  comical  enough,  however 
tragic  a  fate  these  garments  covered)  the  driver 
could  not  conceal  his  mirth.  I  gnashed  my  teeth 
upon  him  with  a  gust  of  devilish  fury  ;  and  the 
smile  withered  fromtrfe  face — happily  for  him — 
yet  more  happily  for  myself,  for  in  another  instant 
I  had  certainly  dragged  him  from  his  perch.  At 
the  inn,  as  I  entered,  I  looked  about  me  with  so 
black  a  countenance  as  made  the  attendants 
tremble ;    not  a  look  did  they  exchange  in  my 
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presence  ;  but  obsequiously  took  my  orders,  led 
me  to  a  private  room,  and  brought  me  where- 
withal to  write.  Hyde  in  danger  of  his  life  was 
a  creature  new  to  me  :  shaken  with  inordinate 
anger,  strung  to  the  pitch  of  murder,  lusting  to 
inflict  pain.  Yet  the  creature  was  astute ; 
mastered  his  fury  with  a  great  effort  of  the  will ; 
composed  his  two  important  letters,  one  to  Lan- 
yon  and  one  to  Poole ;  and,  that  he  might  receive 
actual  evidence  of  their  being  posted,  sent  them 
out  w4th  directions  that  they  should  be  registered. 
Thenceforward,  he  sat  all  day  over  the  fire  in 
the  private  room,  gnawing  his  nails  ;  there  he 
dined,  sitting  alone  with  his  fears,  the  waiter 
visibly  quailing  before  his  eye ;  and  thence,  when 
the  night  was  fully  come,  he  set  forth  in  the  corner 
of  a  closed  cab,  and  was  driven  to  and  fro  about 
the  streets  of  the  city.  He,  I  say — I  cannot  say, 
I.  That  child  of  Hell  had  nothing  human ; 
nothing  lived  in  him  but  fear  and  hatred.  And 
w^hen  at  last,  thinking  the  driver  had  begun  to 
grow^  suspicious,  he  discharged  the  cab  and  ven- 
tured on  foot,  attired  in  his  misfitting  clothes,  an 
object  marked  out  for  observation,  into  the 
midst  of  the  nocturnal  passengers,  these  two 
base  passions  raged  within  him  like  a  tempest. 
He  walked  fast,  hunted  by  his  fears,  chattering 
to  himself,  skulking  through  the  less  frequented 
thoroughfares,  counting  the  minutes  that  still 
divided  him  from  midnight.  Once  a  woman 
spoke  to  him,  offering,  I  think,  a  box  of  Hghts. 
He  smote  her  in  the  face,  and  she  fled. 
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When  I  came  to  myself  at  Lanyon's,  the  horror 
of  my  old  friend  perhaps  affected  me  somewhat : 
I  do  not  know  ;  it  was  at  least  but  a  drop  in  the 
sea  to  the  abhorrence  with  which  I  looked  back 
upon  these  hours.  A  change  had  come  over  me. 
It  was  no  longer  the  fear  of  the  gallows,  it  was 
the  horror  of  being  Hyde  that  racked  me.  I 
received  Lanyon's  condemnation  partly  in  a 
dream  ;  it  was  partly  in  a  dream  that  I  came 
home  to  my  own  house  and  got  into  bed.  I  slept 
after  the  prostration  of  the  day,  with  a  stringent 
and  profound  slumber  which  not  even  the  night- 
mares that  wrung  me  could  avail  to  break.  I 
awoke  in  the  morning  shaken,  weakened,  but 
refreshed.  I  still  hated  and  feared  the  thought 
of  the  brute  that  slept  within  me,  and  I  had  not 
of  course  forgotten  the  appalling  dangers  of  the 
day  before  ;  but  I  was  once  more  at  home,  in  my 
own  house  and  close  to  my  drugs  ;  and  gratitude 
for  my  escape  shone  so  strong  in  my  soul  that  it 
almost  rivalled  the  brightness  of  hope. 

I  was  stepping  leisurely  across  the  court  after 
breakfast,  drinking  the  chill  of  the  air  with 
pleasure,  when  I  was  seized  again  with  those  in- 
describable sensations  that  heralded  the  change  ; 
and  I  had  but  the  time  to  gain  the  shelter  of  my 
cabinet,  before  I  was  once  again  raging  and  freez- 
ing with  the  passions  of  Hyde.  It  took  on  this 
occasion  a  double  dose  to  recall  me  to  myself ; 
and,  alas  !  six  hours  after,  as  I  sat  looking  sadly 
in  the  fire,  the  pangs  returned,  and  the  drug  had 
to  be  readministered.     In  short,  from  that  day 
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forth  it  seemed  only  by  a  great  effort  as  of  gym- 
nastics, and  only  under  the  immediate  stimula- 
tion of  the  drug,  that  I  was  able  to  wear  the 
countenance  of  Jekyll.  At  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  I  would  be  taken  with  the  premonitory 
shudder  ;  above  all,  if  I  slept,  or  even  dozed  for  a 
moment  in  my  chair,  it  was  always  as  Hyde  that 
I  awakened.  Under  the  strain  of  this  continually 
impending  doom  and  by  the  sleeplessness  to  which 
I  now  condemned  myself,  ay,  even  beyond  what 
I  had  thought  possible  to  man,  I  became,  in  my 
own  person,  a  creature  eaten  up  and  emptied 
by  fever,  languidly  weak  both  in  mind  and  body, 
and  solely  occupied  by  one  thought :  the  horror 
of  my  other  self.  But  when  I  slept,  or  when  the 
virtue  of  the  medicine  wore  off,  I  would  leap 
almost  without  transition  (for  the  pangs  of  trans- 
formation grew  daily  less  marked)  into  the  posses- 
sion of  a  fancy  brimming  with  images  of  terror,  a 
soul  boiling  with  causeless  hatreds,  and  a  body 
that  seemed  not  strong  enough  to  contain  the 
raging  energies  of  life.  The  powers  of  Hyde 
seemed  to  have  grown  with  the  sickliness  of 
Jekyll.  And  certainly  the  hate  that  now  divided 
them  was  equal  on  each  side.  With  Jekyll, 
it  was  a  thing  of  vital  instinct.  He  had  now 
seen  the  full  deformity  of  that  creature  that 
shared  with  him  some  of  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness, and  was  co-heir  with  him  to  death  : 
and  beyond  these  links  of  community,  which  in 
themselves  made  the  most  poignant  part  of  his 
distress,  he  thought  of  Hyde,  for  all  his  energy  of 
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life,  as  of  something  not  only  hellish  but  in- 
organic. This  was  the  shocking  thing  ;  that  the 
slime  of  the  pit  seemed  to  utter  cries  and  voices  ; 
that  the  amorphous  dust  gesticulated  and  sinned  ; 
that  what  was  dead,  and  had  no  shape,  should 
usurp  the  offices  of  life.  And  this  again,  that 
that  insurgent  horror  was  knit  to  him  closer  than 
a  wife,  closer  than  an  eye  ;  lay.  caged  in  his  flesh, 
where  he  heard  it  mutter  and  felt  it  struggle  to 
be  born  ;  and  at  every  hour  of  weakness,  and  in 
the  confidence  of  slumber,  prevailed  against  him, 
and  deposed  him  out  of  life.  The  hatred  of 
Hyde  for  Jekyll  was  of  a  different  order.  His 
terror  of  the  gallows  drove  him  continually  to 
commit  temporary  suicide,  and  return  to  his 
subordinate  station  of  a  part  instead  of  a  person  ; 
but  he  loathed  the  necessity,  he  loathed  the  de- 
spondency into  which  Jekyll  was  now  fallen,  and 
he  resented  the  dislike  with  which  he  was  himself 
regarded.  Hence  the  ape-Uke  tricks  that  he  would 
play  me,  scrawling  in  my  own  hand  blasphemies 
on  the  pages  of  my  books,  burning  the  letters  and 
destroying  the  portrait  of  my  father  ;  and  indeed, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  fear  of  death,  he  would 
long  ago  have  ruined  himself  in  order  to  involve 
me  in  the  ruin.  But  his  love  of  life  is  wonderful ; 
I  go  further  :  I,  who  sicken  and  freeze  at  the 
mere  thought  of  him,  when  I  recall  the  abjection 
and  passion  of  this  attachment,  and  when  I  know 
how  he  fears  my  power  to  cut  him  off  by  suicide, 
I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  pity  him. 

It  is  useless,  and  the  time  awfully  fails  me,  to 
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prolong  this  description  ;  no  one  has  ever  suffered 
such  torments,  let  that  suffice  ;  and  yet  even  to 
these,  habit  brought — no,  not  alleviation — but  a 
certain  callousness  of  soul,  a  certain  acquiescence 
of  despair  ;  and  my  punishment  might  have  gone 
on  for  years,  but  for  the  last  calamity  which  has 
now  fallen,  and  which  has  finally  severed  me  from 
my  own  face  and  nature.  My  provision  of  the 
salt,  which  had  never  been  renewed  since  the  date 
of  the  first  experiment,  began  to  run  low.  I  sent 
out  for  a  fresh  supply,  and  mixed  the  draught ; 
the  ebullition  followed,  and  the  first  change  of 
colour,  not  the  second  ;  I  drank  it,  and  it  was 
without  efficiency.  You  will  learn  from  Poole 
how  I  have  had  London  ransacked ;  it  was  in 
vain  ;  and  I  am  now  persuaded  that  my  first 
supply  was  impure,  and  that  it  was  that  unknown 
impurity  which  lent  efficacy  to  the  draught. 

About  a  week  has  passed,  and  I  am  now  finish- 
ing this  statement  under  the  influence  of  the  last 
of  the  old  powders.  This,  then,  is  the  last  time, 
short  of  a  miracle,  that  Henry  Jekyll  can  think 
his  own  thoughts  or  see  his  own  face  (now  how 
sadly  altered !)  in  the  glass.  Nor  must  I  delay 
too  long  to  bring  my  WTiting  to  an  end  ;  for  if 
my  narrative  has  hitherto  escaped  destruction,  it 
has  been  by  a  combination  of  great  prudence  and 
great  good  luck.  Should  the  thxD£a»of  change 
take  me  in  the  act  of  writing  it,  Hyde  will  tear 
it  in  pieces  ;  but  if  some  time  shall  have  elapsed 
after  I  have  laid  it  by,  his  wonderful  selfishness 
and  circumscription  to  the  moment  will  probably 
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save  it  once  again  from  the  action  of  his  ape-Hke 
spite.  And  indeed  the  doom  that  is  closing  on 
us  both  has  already  changed  and  crushed  him. 
Half  an  hour  from  now,  when  I  shall  again  and 
for  ever  reindue  that  hated  personality,  I  know 
how  I  shall  sit  shuddering  and  weeping  in  my 
chair,  or  continue,  with  the  most  strained  and 
fearstruck  ecstasy  of  listening,  to  pace  up  and 
down  this  room  (my  last  earthly  refuge)  and  give 
ear  to  every  sound  of  menace.  Will  Hyde  die 
upon  the  scaffold  ?  or  will  he  find  the  courage  to 
release  himself  at  the  last  moment  ?  God  knows  ; 
I  am  careless  ;  this  is  my  true  hour  of  death,  and 
what  is  to  follow  concerns  another  than  myself. 
Here,  then,  as  I  lay  down  the  pen,  and  proceed 
to  seal  up  my  confession,  I  bring  the  life  of  that 
unhappy  Henry  Jekyll  to  an  end. 


Fables 

THE  fable,  as  a  form  of  literary  art,  had  at  all 
times  a  great  attraction  for  Mr.  Stevenson ; 
and  in  an  early  review  of  Lord  Lytton's  Fables  in 
Song  he  attempted  to  define  some  of  its  proper 
aims  and  methods.  To  this  class  of  work, 
according  to  his  conception  of  the  matter, 
belonged  essentially  several  of  his  own  semi- 
supernatural  stories,  such  as  "  Will  of  the  Mill," 
"  Markheim,"  and  even  "  Jekyll  and  Hyde  "  ; 
in  the  composition  of  which  there  was  combined 
with  the  dream  element,  in  at  least  an  equal 
measure,  the  element  of  moral  allegory  or 
apologue.  He  was  accustomed  also  to  try  his 
hand  occasionally  on  the  composition  of  fables 
more  strictly  so  called,  and  cast  in  the  conven- 
tional brief  and  familiar  form.  By  the  winter 
of  1887-88  he  had  enough  of  these  by  him, 
together  w^th  a  few  others  running  to  greater 
length,  and  conceived  in  a  more  mystic  and 
legendary  vein,  to  enable  him,  as  he  thought,  to 
see  his  way  towards  making  a  book  of  them. 
Such  a  book  he  promised  to  Messrs.  Longman 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  paid  him  in  New  York 
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by  a  member  of  the  firm  in  the  spring  of  1888. 
Then  came  his  voyage  in  the  Pacific  and  residence 
at  Samoa.  Among  the  multitude  of  new  interests 
and  images  which  filled  his  mind  during  the  last 
six  3'^ears  of  his  life,  he  seems  to  have  given  little 
thought  to  the  proposed  book  of  fables.  One  or 
two,  however,  as  will  be  seen,  were  added  to  the 
collection  during  this  period.  That  collection, 
as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  certainly 
not  what  its  author  had  meant  it  to  be.  It  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  it  would  have  seen  the 
light  had  he  lived  :  but  since  his  death  it  has 
seemed  to  his  representatives  of  sufficient  interest 
to  be  handed  to  Messrs.  Longman,  in  part  ful- 
filment of  his  old  pledge  to  them,  for  publication 
first  in  their  Magazine,  and  afterwards  in  its 
present  place  as  an  appendix  to  a  new  edition  of 
"  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde." 

S.  C. 


THE  PERSONS  OF  THE  TALE 

AFTER  the  32nd  chapter  of  Treasure  Island, 
two  of  the  puppets  strolled  out  to  have  a 
pipe  before  business  should  begin  again,  and  met 
in  an  open  place  not  far  from  the  story. 

"  Good  morning,  Cap'n,"  said  the  first,  with 
a  man-o'-war  salute,  and  a  beaming  countenance. 

"  Ah,  Silver  !  "  grunted  the  other.  "  You're 
in  a  bad  way,  Silver." 

"  Now,  Cap'n  Smollett,"  remonstrated  Silver, 
"  dooty  is  dooty,  as  I  knows,  and  none  better  ; 
but  we're  off  dooty  now  ;  and  I  can't  see  no  call 
to  keep  up  the  morality  business." 

"  You're  a  damned  rogue,  my  man,"  said  the 
Captain. 

"  Come,  come,  Cap'n,  be  just,"  returned  the 
other.  "  There's  no  call  to  be  angry  with  me  in 
earnest.  I'm  on'y  a  chara'ter  in  a  sea  story. 
I  don't  really  exist." 

"  Well,  I  don't  really  exist  either,"  says  the 
Captain,  "  which  seems  to  meet  that." 

"  I  wouldn't  set  no  limits  to  what  a  virtuous 
chara'ter  might  consider  argument,"  responded 
Silver.     "  But  I'm  the  villain  of  this  tale,  I  am  ; 
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and  speaking  as  one  seafaring  man  to  another, 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  what's  the  odds  ?  " 

"  Were  you  never  taught  your  catechism  ?  " 
said  the  Captain.  "  Don't  you  know  there's  such 
a  thing  as  an  Author  ?  " 

"  Such  a  thing  as  a  Author  ?  "  returned  John, 
derisively.  "  And  who  better 'n  me  ?  And  the 
p'int  is,  if  the  Author  made  you,  he  made  Long 
John,  and  he  made  Hands,  and  Pew,  and  George 
Merry — not  that  George  is  up  to  much,  for  he's 
Httle  more'n  a  name ;  and  he  made  FHnt,  what 
there  is  of  him  ;  and  he  made  this  here  mutiny, 
you  keep  such  a  work  about ;  and  he  had  Tom 
Redruth  shot ;  and — well,  if  that's  a  Author,  give 
me  Pew  !  " 

"  Don't  you  believe  in  a  future  state  ?  "  said 
Smollett.  "  Do  you  think  there's  nothing  but 
the  present  story-paper  ?  " 

"  I  don't  rightly  know  for  that,"  said  Silver  ; 
"  and  I  don't  see  what  it's  got  to  do  with  it,  any- 
way. What  I  know  is  this  :  if  there  is  sich  a 
thing  as  a  Author,  I'm  his  favourite  chara'ter. 
He  does  me  fathoms  better'n  he  does  you — 
fathoms,  he  does.  And  he  likes  doing  me.  He 
keeps  me  on  deck  mostly  all  the  time,  crutch  and 
all ;  and  he  leaves  you  measling  in  the  hold, 
where  nobody  can't  see  you,  nor  wants  to,  and 
you  may  lay  to  that !  If  there  is  a  Author,  by 
thunder,  but  he's  on  my  side,  and  you  may  lay 
to  it !  " 

"  I  see  he's  giving  you  a  long  rope,"  said  the 
Captain.     "  But  that  can't  change  a  man's  con- 
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victions.  I  know  the  Author  respects  me  ;  I  feel 
it  in  my  bones  ;  when  you  and  I  had  that  talk 
at  the  blockhouse  door,  who  do  you  think  he  was 
for,  my  man  ?  " 

"  And  don't  he  respect  me  ?  "  cried  Silver. 
"  Ah,  you  should  'a'  heard  me  putting  down  my 
mutiny,  George  Merry  and  Morgan  and  that  lot, 
no  longer  ago'n  last  chapter ;  you'd  'a'  heard 
something  then  !  You'd  'a'  seen  what  the  Author 
thinks  o'  me  !  But  come  now,  do  you  consider 
yourself  a  virtuous  chara'ter  clean  through  ?  " 

"  God  forbid !  "  said  Captain  Smollett, 
solemnly.  "  I  am  a  man  that  tries  to  do  his 
duty,  and  makes  a  mess  of  it  as  often  as  not. 
I'm  not  a  very  popular  man  at  home.  Silver, 
I'm  afraid  !  "  and  the  Captain  sighed. 

"  Ah,"  says  Silver.  "  Then  how  about  this 
sequel  of  yours  ?  Are  you  to  be  Cap'n  Smollett 
just  the  same  as  ever,  and  not  very  popular  at 
home,  says  you  ?  And  if  so,  why,  it's  Treasure 
Island  over  again,  by  thunder  ;  and  I'll  be  Long 
John,  and  Pew'll  be  Pew,  and  we'll  have  another 
mutiny,  as  hke  as  not.  Or  are  you  to  be  some- 
body else  ?  And  if  so,  why,  what  the  better  are 
you  ?   and  what  the  worse  am  I  ?  " 

"  ^\^ly,  look  here,  my  man,"  returned  the 
Captain,  "  I  can't  understand  how  this  story 
comes  about  at  all,  can  I  ?  I  can't  see  how  you 
and  I,  who  don't  exist,  should  get  to  speaking 
here,  and  smoke  our  pipes  for  all  the  world  like 
reaUty  ?  Very  well,  then,  who  am  I  to  pipe 
up  with  my  opinions  ?     I  know  the  Author's  on 
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the  side  of  good  ;  he  tells  me  so,  it  runs  out  of  his 
pen  as  he  writes.  Well,  that's  all  I  need  to  know ; 
I'll  take  my  chance  upon  the  rest." 

"  It's  a  fact  he  seemed  to  be  against  George 
Merry,"  Silver  admitted,  musingly.  "  But 
George  is  little  more'n  a  name  at  the  best  of 
it,"  he  added,  brightening.  "  And  to  get  into 
soundings  for  once.  What  is  this  good  ?  I  made 
a  mutiny,  and  I  been  a  gentleman  o'  fortune ; 
well,  but  by  all  stories,  you  ain't  no  such  saint. 
I'm  a  man  that  keeps  company  very  easy  ;  even 
by  your  own  account,  you  ain't,  and  to  my 
certain  knowledge  you're  a  devil  to  haze.  Which 
is  which  ?  Which  is  good,  and  which  bad  ? 
Ah,  you  tell  me  that !  Here  we  are  in  stays, 
and  you  may  lay  to  it !  " 

"  We're  none  of  us  perfect,"  replied  the  Cap- 
tain. "  That's  a  fact  of  religion,  my  man.  All 
I  can  say  is,  I  try  to  do  my  duty  ;  and  if  you  try 
to  do  yours,  I  can't  compliment  you  on  your 
success." 

"  And  so  you  was  the  judge,  was  you  ?  "  said 
Silver,  derisively. 

"  I  would  be  both  judge  and  hangman  for  you, 
my  man,  and  never  turn  a  hair,"  returned  the 
Captain.  "  But  I  get  beyond  that :  it  mayn't  be 
sound  theology,  but  it's  common  sense,  that  what 
is  good  is  useful  too — or  there  and  thereabout, 
for  I  don't  set  up  to  be  a  thinker.  Now,  where 
would  a  story  go  to  if  there  were  no  virtuous 
characters  ?  " 

"  If  you  go  to  that,"  repHed  Silver,  "  where 
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would  a  story  begin,  if  there  wasn't  no  vil- 
lains ?  " 

"  Well,  that's  pretty  much  my  thought,"  said 
Captain  Smollett.  "  The  Author  has  to  get  a 
story  ;  that's  what  he  wants  ;  and  to  get  a  story, 
and  to  have  a  man  like  the  doctor  (say)  given  a 
proper  chance,  he  has  to  put  in  men  like  you  and 
Hands.  But  he's  on  the  right  side  ;  and  you 
mind  your  eye  !  You're  not  through  this  story 
yet ;   there's  trouble  coming  for  you." 

"  What'll  you  bet  ?  "  asked  John. 

"  Much  I  care  if  there  ain't,"  returned  the 
Captain.  "  I'm  glad  enough  to  be  Alexander 
Smollett,  bad  as  he  is  ;  and  I  thank  my  stars 
upon  my  knees  that  I'm  not  Silver.  But  there's 
the  ink-bottle  opening.     To  quarters  !  " 

And  indeed  the  Author  was  just  then  beginning 
to  write  the  words  : 

Chapter  XXXIII 


II 

THE   SINKING  SHIP 

"  OIR,"  said  the  first  lieutenant,  bursting  into 

^  the  Captain's  cabin,  "  the  ship  is  going 
down." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Spoker,"  said  the  Captain  ; 
"  but  that  is  no  reason  for  going  about  half- 
shaved.  Exercise  your  mind  a  moment,  Mr. 
Spoker,  and  you  will  see  that  to  the  philosophic 
eye  there  is  nothing  new  in  our  position  :  the 
ship  (if  she  is  to  go  down  at  all)  may  be  said  to 
have  been  going  down  since  she  was  launched." 

"  She  is  settling  fast,"  said  the  first  lieutenant, 
as  he  returned  from  shaving. 

"  Fast,  Mr.  Spoker  ?  "  asked  the  Captain. 
"  The  expression  is  a  strange  one,  for  time  (if 
you  will  think  of  it)  is  only  relative." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  I  think  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  embark  in  such  a  dis- 
cussion when  we  shall  all  be  in  Davy  Jones's 
Locker  in  ten  minutes." 

"  By  parity  of  reasoning,"  returned  the  Captain 
gently,  ''  it  would  never  be  worth  while  to  begin 
any  inquiry  of  importance  ;  the  odds  are  always 
overwhelming  that  we  must  die  before  we  shall 
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have  brought  it  to  an  end.  You  have  not  con- 
sidered, Mr.  Spoker,  the  situation  of  man,"  said 
the  Captain,  smihng,  and  shaking  his  head. 

"  I  am  much  more  engaged  in  considering 
the  position  of  the  ship,"  said  Mr.  Spoker. 

"  Spoken  Hke  a  good  officer,"  rephed  the 
Captain,  laying  his  hand  on  the  heutenant's 
shoulder. 

On  deck  they  found  the  men  had  broken  into 
the  spirit-room,  and  were  fast  getting  drunk. 

"  My  men,"  said  the  Captain,  '"  there  is  no 
sense  in  this.  The  ship  is  going  down,  you  will 
tell  me,  in  ten  minutes  :  well,  and  what  then  ? 
To  the  philosophic  eye,  there  is  nothing  new  in  our 
position.  All  our  lives  long,  we  may  have  been 
about  to  break  a  blood-vessel  or  to  be  struck  by 
lightning,  not  merely  in  ten  minutes,  but  in  ten 
seconds  ;  and  that  has  not  prevented  us  from 
eating  dinner,  no,  nor  from  putting  money  in 
the  Savings  Bank.  I  assure  you,  with  my  hand 
on  my  heart,  I  fail  to  comprehend  your  attitude." 

The  men  were  already  too  far  gone  to  pay  much 
heed. 

"  This  is  a  very  painful  sight,  Mr.  Spoker," 
said  the  Captain. 

"  And  yet  to  the  philosophic  eye,  or  whatever 
it  is,"  replied  the  first  lieutenant,  "  they  may  be 
said  to  have  been  getting  drunk  since  they  came 
aboard." 

"I  do  not  know  if  you  always  follow  my 
thought,  Mr.  Spoker,"  returned  the  Captain 
gently.     "  But  let  us  proceed." 

IX  I 
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In  the  powder  magazine  the}^  found  an  old  salt 
smoking  his  pipe. 

"  Good  God,"  cried  the  Captain, ''  what  are  you 
about  ?  " 

"  Well,  sii',"  said  the  old  salt,  apologetically, 
"  they  told  me  as  she  were  going  down." 

"  And  suppose  she  were  ?  "  said  the  Captain. 
"  To  the  philosophic  eye,  there  would  be  nothing 
new  in  our  position.  Life,  my  old  shipmate, 
life,  at  any  moment  and  in  any  view,  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  a  sinking  ship  ;  and  yet  it  is  man's 
handsome  fashion  to  carry  umbrellas,  to  wear 
indiarubber  over-shoes,  to  begin  vast  works, 
and  to  conduct  himself  in  every  way  as  if  he 
might  hope  to  be  eternal.  And  for  my  own  poor 
part  I  should  despise  the  man  who,  even  on  board 
a  sinking  ship,  should  omit  to  take  a  pill  or  to 
wind  up  his  watch.  That,  my  friend,  would  not 
be  the  human  attitude." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Spoker.  "  But 
what  is  precisely  the  difference  between  shaving 
in  a  sinking  ship  and  smoking  in  a  powder 
magazine  ?  " 

"  Or  doing  anything  at  all  in  any  conceivable 
circumstances  ?  "  cried  the  Captain.  "  Perfectly 
conclusive  ;   give  me  a  cigar  !  " 

Two  minutes  afterwards  the  ship  blew  up  with 
a  glorious  detonation. 


Ill 

THE  TWO  MATCHES 

ONE  day  there  was  a  traveller  in  the  woods 
in  California,  in  the  dry  season,  when  the 
Trades  were  blowing  strong.  He  had  ridden  a 
long  way,  and  he  was  tired  and  hungry,  and  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse  to  smoke  a  pipe.  But 
when  he  felt  in  his  pocket  he  found  but  two 
matches.  He  struck  the  first,  and  it  would  not 
light. 

"  Here  is  a  pretty  state  of  things  !  "  said  the 
traveller.  "  Dying  for  a  smoke  ;  only  one  match 
left ;  and  that  certain  to  miss  fire  !  Was  there 
ever  a  creature  so  unfortunate  ?  And  yet," 
thought  the  traveller,  "  suppose  I  light  this 
match,  and  smoke  my  pipe,  and  shake  out  the 
dottle  here  in  the  grass — the  grass  might  catch  on 
fire,  for  it  is  dry  like  tinder ;  and  while  I  snatch 
out  the  flames  in  front,  they  might  evade  and  run 
behind  me,  and  seize  upon  yon  bush  of  poison 
oak  ;  before  I  could  reach  it,  that  would  have 
blazed  up  ;  over  the  bush  I  see  a  pine-tree  hung 
with  moss  ;  that  too  would  fly  in  fire  upon  the 
instant  to  its  topmost  bough  ;  and  the  flame 
of  that  long  torch — ^how  would  the  trade  wind 
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take  and  brandish  that  through  the  inflammable 
forest !  I  hear  this  dell  roar  in  a  moment 
with  the  joint  voice  of  wind  and  fire,  I  see  myself 
gallop  for  my  soul,  and  the  flying  conflagration 
chase  and  outflank  me  through  the  hills  ;  I  see 
this  pleasant  forest  burn  for  days,  and  the  cattle 
roasted,  and  the  springs  dried  up,  and  the  farmer 
ruined,  and  his  children  cast  upon  the  world. 
What  a  world  hangs  upon  this  moment !  " 

With  that  he  struck  the  match,  and  it  missed 
fire. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  said  the  traveller,  and  put  his 
pipe  in  his  pocket. 


IV 
THE   SICK  MAN  AND  THE  FIREMAN 

THERE  was  once  a  sick  man  in  a  burning 
house,  to  whom  there  entered  a  fireman. 

"  Do  not  save  me,"  said  the  sick  man.  "  Save 
those  who  are  strong." 

"  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  why  ?  "  inquired 
the  fireman,  for  he  was  a  civil  fellow. 

"  Nothing  could  possibly  be  fairer,"  said  the 
sick  man.  "  The  strong  should  be  preferred  in  all 
cases,  because  they  are  of  more  service  in  the 
world." 

The  fireman  pondered  a  while,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  some  philosophy.  "  Granted,"  said  he  at  last, 
as  a  part  of  the  roof  fell  in  ;  ''  but  for  the  sake 
of  conversation,  what  would  you  lay  down  as  the 
proper  service  of  the  strong  ?  " 

"  Nothing  can  possibly  be  easier,"  returned 
the  sick  man  ;  "  the  proper  service  of  the  strong 
is  to  help  the  weak." 

Again  the  fireman  reflected,  for  there  was 
nothing  hasty  about  this  excellent  creature. 
"  I  could  forgive  you  being  sick,"  he  said  at  last, 
as  a  portion  of  the  wall  fell  out,  "  but  I  cannot 
bear  your  being  such  a  fool."  And  with  that 
he  heaved  up  his  fireman's  axe,  for  he  was 
eminently  just,  and  clove  the  sick  man  to  the  bed. 


THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  INNKEEPER 

ONCE  upon  a  time  the  devil  stayed  at  an  inn, 
where  no  one  knew  him,  for  they  were 
people  whose  education  had  been  neglected.  He 
was  bent  on  mischief,  and  for  a  time  kept  every- 
body by  the  ears.  But  at  last  the  innkeeper 
set  a  watch  upon  the  devil  and  took  him  in 
the  fact. 

The  innkeeper  got  a  rope's  end. 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  thrash  you,"  said  the 
innkeeper. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  be  angry  with  me," 
said  the  devil.  "  I  am  only  the  devil,  and  it  is 
my  nature  to  do  wrong." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  asked  the  innkeeper. 

"  Fact,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  devil. 

"  You  really  cannot  help  doing  ill  ?  "  asked  the 
innkeeper. 

"  Not  in  the  smallest,"  said  the  devil ;  "it 
would  be  useless  cruelty  to  thrash  a  thing  like 
me. 

"  It  would  indeed,"  said  the  innkeeper. 

And  he  made  a  noose  and  hanged  the  devil. 

"  There  !  "  said  the  innkeeper. 


VI 
THE  PENITENT 

A  MAN  met  a  lad  weeping.  "  What  do  you 
weep  for  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  am  weeping  for  my  sins,"  said  the  lad. 

"  You  must  have  little  to  do,"  said  the  man. 

The  next  day  they  met  again.  Once  more  the 
lad  was  w^eeping.  "  Why  do  you  weep  now  ?  " 
asked  the  man. 

"  I  am  weeping  because  I  have  nothing  to  eat," 
said  the  lad. 

"  I  thought  it  would  come  to  that,"  said  the 
man. 


u» 


VII 
THE  YELLOW  PAINT 

IN  a  certain  city  there  lived  a  physician  who 
sold  yellow  paint.  This  was  of  so  singular  a 
virtue  that  whoso  was  bedaubed  with  it  from 
head  to  heel  was  set  free  from  the  dangers  of 
life,  and  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  the  fear  of  death 
for  ever.  So  the  physician  said  in  his  prospectus  ; 
and  so  said  all  the  citizens  in  the  city  ;  and  there 
was  nothing  more  urgent  in  men's  hearts  than  to 
be  properly  painted  themselves,  and  nothing  they 
took  more  delight  in  than  to  see  others  painted. 
There  was  in  the  same  city  a  young  man  of  a 
very  good  family  but  of  a  somewhat  reckless  life, 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  paint :  "  To-morrow 
was  soon  enough,"  said  he  ;  and  when  the  morrow 
came  he  would  still  put  it  off.  So  he  might  have 
continued  to  do  until  his  death  ;  only,  he  had  a 
friend  of  about  his  own  age  and  much  of  his  own 
manners  ;  and  this  youth,  taking  a  walk  in  the 
public  street,  with  not  one  fleck  of  paint  upon  his 
body,  was  suddenly  run  down  by  a  water-cart 
and  cut  off  in  the  heyday  of  his  nakedness. 
This  shook  the  other  to  the  soul ;  so  that  I  never 
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beheld  a  man  more  earnest  to  be  painted  ;  and 
on  the  very  same  evening,  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  family,  to  appropriate  music,  and  himself 
weeping  aloud,  he  received  three  complete  coats 
and  a  touch  of  varnish  on  the  top.  The  physician 
(who  was  himself  affected  even  to  tears)  pro- 
tested he  had  never  done  a  job  so  thorough. 

Some  two  months  afterwards,  the  young  man 
was  carried  on  a  stretcher  to  the  physician's 
house. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  he  cried, 
as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened.  "  I  was  to  be 
set  free  from  all  the  dangers  of  life  ;  and  here 
have  I  been  run  down  by  that  self-same  water- 
cart,  and  my  leg  is  broken." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  the  physician.  "  This  is 
very  sad.  But  I  perceive  I  must  explain  to 
you  the  action  of  my  paint.  A  broken  bone  is 
a  mighty  small  affair  at  the  worst  of  it ;  and 
it  belongs  to  a  class  of  accident  to  which  my 
paint  is  quite  inapplicable.  Sin,  my  dear  young 
friend,  sin  is  the  sole  calamity  that  a  wise  man 
should  apprehend  ;  it  is  against  sin  that  I  have 
fitted  you  out ;  and  when  you  come  to  be 
tempted,  you  will  give  me  news  of  my  paint." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  young  man,  "  I  did  not  under- 
stand that,  and  it  seems  rather  disappointing. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  all  is  for  the  best ;  and  in 
the  meanwhile,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  set  my  leg." 

"  That  is  none  of  my  business,"  said  the 
physician  ;    "  but  if  your  bearers  will  carry  you 
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round  the  corner  to  the  surgeon's,  I  feel  sure  he 
will  afford  relief." 

Some  three  years  later,  the  young  man  came 
running  to  the  physician's  house  in  a  great 
perturbation.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 
he  cried.  "  Here  was  I  to  be  set  free  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  ;  and  I  have  just  committed 
forgery,  arson  and  murder." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  physician.  "  This  is  very 
serious.  Off  with  your  clothes  at  once."  And  as 
soon  as  the  young  man  had  stripped,  he  examined 
him  from  head  to  foot.  "  No,"  he  cried  with 
great  relief,  "  there  is  not  a  flake  broken.  Cheer 
up,  my  young  friend,  your  paint  is  as  good  as 
new." 

"  Good  God  !  "  cried  the  young  man,  "  and 
what  then  can  be  the  use  of  it  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  physician,  "  I  perceive  I  must 
explain  to  you  the  nature  of  the  action  of  my 
paint.  It  does  not  exactly  prevent  sin ;  it 
extenuates  instead  the  painful  consequences.  It 
is  not  so  much  for  this  world,  as  for  the  next ; 
it  is  not  against  life  ;  in  short,  it  is  against  death 
that  I  have  fitted  you  out.  And  when  you  come 
to  die,  you  will  give  me  news  of  my  paint." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  the  young  man,  "  I  had  not 
understood  that,  and  it  seems  a  little  disappoint- 
ing. But  there  is  no  doubt  all  is  for  the  best : 
and  in  the  meanwhile,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
will  help  me  to  undo  the  evil  I  have  brought  on 
innocent  persons." 

"  That   is   none   of   my   business,"    said   the 
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physician  ;  "  but  if  you  will  go  round  the  corner 
to  the  police  office,  I  feel  sure  it  will  afford  you 
relief  to  give  yourself  up." 

Six  weeks  later,  the  physician  was  called  to  the 
town  gaol. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  cried  the 
young  man.  "  Here  am  I  literally  crusted  with 
your  paint ;  and  I  have  broken  my  leg,  and 
committed  all  the  crimes  in  the  calendar,  and 
must  be  hanged  to-morrow  ;  and  am  in  the  mean- 
while in  a  fear  so  extreme  that  I  lack  words  to 
picture  it." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  physician.  "  This  is 
really  amazing.  Well,  well ;  perhaps,  if  you  had 
not  been  painted,  you  would  have  been  more 
frightened  still." 


VIII 
THE  HOUSE   OF  ELD 

SO  soon  as  the  child  began  to  speak,  the 
gyve  was  riveted ;  and  the  boys  and  girls 
limped  about  their  play  like  convicts.  Doubtless 
it  was  more  pitiable  to  see  and  more  painful  to 
bear  in  youth  ;  but  even  the  grown  folk,  besides 
being  very  unhandy  on  their  feet,  were  often  sick 
with  ulcers ."°°°^      ' 

About  the  time  when  Jack  was  ten  years 
old,  many  strangers  began  to  journey  through 
that  country.  These  he  beheld  going  lightly  by 
on  the  long  roads,  and  the  thing  amazed  him. 
"  I  wonder  how  it  comes,"  he  asked,  "  that  all 
these  strangers  are  so  quick  afoot,  and  we  must 
drag  about  our  fetter  ?  " 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  his  uncle,  the  catechist, 
"  do  not  complain  about  your  fetter,  for  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  makes  life  worth  living.  None 
are  happy,  none  are  good,  none  are  respectable, 
that  are  not  gyved  like  us.  And  I  must  tell  you, 
besides,  it  is  very  dangerous  talk.  If  you  grumble 
of  your  iron,  you  will  have  no  luck  ;  if  ever  you 
take  it  off,  you  will  be  instantly  smitten  by  a 
thunderbolt." 
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"  Are  there  no  thunderbolts  for  these 
strangers  ?  "  asked  Jack. 

"  Jupiter  is  long- suffering  to  the  benighted," 
returned  the  catechist. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  could  wish  I  had  been  less 
fortunate,"  said  Jack.  "  For  if  I  had  been  born 
benighted,  I  might  now  be  going  free  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  the  iron  is  inconvenient,  and  the 
ulcer  hurts." 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  his  uncle,  "  do  not  envy  the 
heathen  !  Theirs  is  a  sad  lot !  Ah,  poor  souls, 
if  they  but  knew  the  joys  of  being  fettered  ! 
Poor  souls,  my  heart  yearns  for  them.  But  the 
truth  is  they  are  vile,  odious,  insolent,  ill-con- 
ditioned, stinking  brutes,  not  truly  human — 
for  what  is  a  man  without  a  fetter  ? — and  you 
cannot  be  too  particular  not  to  touch  or  speak 
with  them." 

After  this  talk,  the  child  would  never  pass 
one  of  the  unfettered  on  the  road  but  what  he 
spat  at  him  and  called  him  names,  which  was  the 
practice  of  the  children  in  that  part. 

It  chanced  one  day,  when  he  was  fifteen,  he 
went  into  the  woods,  and  the  ulcer  pained  him. 
It  was  a  fair  day,  with  a  blue  sky  ;  all  the  birds 
were  singing ;  but  Jack  nursed  his  foot.  Pre- 
sently, another  song  began ;  it  sounded  like  the 
singing  of  a  person,  only  far  more  gay ;  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  beating  on  the  earth. 
Jack  put  aside  the  leaves  ;  and  there  was  a 
lad  of  his  own  village,  leaping,  and  dancing 
and  singing   to   himself   in   a  green  dell ;    and 
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on  the  grass  beside  him  lay  the  dancer's 
iron. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Jack,  "you  have  your  fetter  off !  " 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  tell  your  uncle  !  " 
cried  the  lad. 

"  If  you  fear  my  uncle,"  returned  Jack,  "  why 
do  you  not  fear  the  thunderbolt  ?  " 

"  That  is  only  an  old  wives'  tale,"  said  the 
other.  "It  is  only  told  to  children.  Scores  of 
us  come  here  among  the  woods  and  dance  for 
nights  together,  and  are  none  the  worse." 

This  put  Jack  in  a  thousand  new  thoughts. 
He  was  a  grave  lad ;  he  had  no  mind  to  dance 
himself  ;  he  wore  his  fetter  manfully,  and  tended 
his  ulcer  without  complaint.  But  he  loved  the 
less  to  be  deceived  or  to  see  others  cheated.  He 
began  to  lie  in  wait  for  heathen  travellers,  at 
covert  parts  of  the  road,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the 
day,  so  that  he  might  speak  with  them  unseen  ; 
and  these  were  greatly  taken  with  their  wayside 
questioner,  and  told  him  things  of  weight.  The 
wearing  of  gyves  (they  said)  was  no  command  of 
Jupiter's.  It  was  the  contrivance  of  a  white- 
faced  thing,  a  sorcerer,  that  dwelt  in  that  country 
in  the  Wood  of  Eld.  He  was  one  like  Glaucus 
that  could  change  his  shape,  yet  he  could  be 
always  told  ;  for  when  he  was  crossed,  he  gobbled 
like  a  turkey.  He  had  three  lives  ;  but  the  third 
smiting  would  make  an  end  of  him  indeed  ;  and 
with  that  his  house  of  sorcery  would  vanish,  the 
gyves  fall,  and  the  villagers  take  hands  and  dance 
like  children. 
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"'  And  in  your  country  ?  "  Jack  would  ask. 

But  at  this  the  travellers,  with  one  accord, 
would  put  him  off ;  until  Jack  began  to  suppose 
there  was  no  land  entirely  happy.  Or,  if  there 
were,  it  must  be  one  that  kept  its  folk  at  home  ; 
which  was  natural  enough. 

But  the  case  of  the  gyves  weighed  upon  him. 
The  sight  of  the  children  limping  stuck  in  his 
eyes  ;  the  groans  of  such  as  dressed  their  ulcers 
haunted  him.  And  it  came  at  last  in  his  mind 
that  he  was  born  to  free  them. 

There  was  in  that  village  a  sword  of  heavenly 
forgery,  beaten  upon  Vulcan's  anvil.  It  was 
never  used  but  in  the  temple,  and  then  the  flat 
of  it  only  ;  and  it  hung  on  a  nail  by  the  catechist's 
chimney.  Early  one  night,  Jack  rose,  and  took 
the  sword,  and  was  gone  out  of  the  house  and  the 
village  in  the  darkness. 

All  night  he  walked  at  a  venture ;  and  when 
day  came,  he  met  strangers  going  to  the  fields. 
Then  he  asked  after  the  Wood  of  Eld  and  the 
house  of  sorcery  ;  and  one  said  north,  and  one 
south  ;  until  Jack  saw  that  they  deceived  him. 
So  then,  when  he  asked  his  way  of  any  man, 
he  showed  the  bright  sword  naked  ;  and  at  that 
the  gyve  on  the  man's  ankle  rang,  and  answered 
in  his  stead ;  and  the  word  was  still  Straight  on. 
But  the  man,  when  his  gyve  spoke,  spat  and 
struck  at  Jack,  and  threw  stones  at  him  as  he 
went  away  ;   so  that  his  head  was  broken. 

So  he  came  to  that  wood,  and  entered  in,  and 
he  was  aware  of  a  house  in  a  low  place,  where 
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funguses  grew,  and  the  trees  met,  and  the  steam- 
ing of  the  marsh  arose  about  it  hke  a  smoke.  It 
was  a  fine  house,  and  a  very  rambhng ;  some 
parts  of  it  were  ancient  hke  the  hills,  and  some 
but  of  yesterday,  and  none  finished  ;  and  all 
the  ends  of  it  were  open,  so  that  you  could  go  in 
from  every  side.  Yet  it  was  in  good  repair,  and 
all  the  chimneys  smoked. 

Jack  went  in  through  the  gable  ;  and  there 
was  one  room  after  another,'  all  bare,  but  all 
furnished  in  part,  so  that  a  man  could  dwell 
there  ;  and  in  each  there  was  a  fire  burning, 
where  a  man  could  warm  himself,  and  a  table 
spread  where  he  might  eat.  But  Jack  saw 
nowhere  any  living  creature  ;  only  the  bodies 
of  some  stuffed. 

"  This  is  a  hospitable  house,"  said  Jack ; 
"  but  the  ground  must  be  quaggy  underneath, 
for  at  every  step  the  building  quakes." 

He  had  gone  some  time  in  the  house,  when  he 
began  to  be  hungry.  Then  he  looked  at  the  food, 
and  at  first  he  was  afraid ;  but  he  bared  the 
sword,  and  by  the  shining  of  the  sword,  it  seemed 
the  food  was  honest.  So  he  took  the  courage  to 
sit  down  and  eat,  and  he  was  refreshed  in  mind 
and  body. 

"  This  is  strange,"  thought  he,  "  that  in 
the  house  of  sorcery  there  should  be  food  so 
wholesome." 

As  he  was  yet  eating,  there  came  into  that 
room  the  appearance  of  his  uncle,  and  Jack 
was   afraid   because   he  had   taken   the   sword. 
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But  his  uncle  was  never  more  kind,  and  sat 
down  to  meat  with  him,  and  praised  him  because 
he  had  taken  the  sword.  Never  had  these  two 
been  more  pleasantly  together,  and  Jack  was 
full  of  love  to  the  man. 

"  It  was  very  well  done,"  said  his  uncle,  "  to 
take  the  sword  and  come  yourself  into  the 
House  of  Eld  ;  a  good  thought  and  a  brave  deed. 
But  now  you  are  satisfied  ;  and  we  may  go  home 
to  dinner  arm-in-arm." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  "  said  Jack.  "  I  am  not  satis- 
fied yet." 

''  How  !  "  cried  his  uncle.  "  Are  you  not 
warmed  by  the  fire  ?  Does  not  this  food  sustain 
you  ?  " 

'"I  see  the  food  to  be  wholesome,"  said  Jack  ; 
"  and  still  it  is  no  proof  that  a  man  should  wear 
a  gyve  on  his  right  leg." 

Now  at  this  the  appearance  of  his  uncle 
gobbled  like  a  turkey. 

"  Jupiter  !  "  cried  Jack,  "  is  this  the  sorcerer  ?  " 
I  His  hand  held  back  and  his  heart  failed  him 

for  the  love  he  bore  his  uncle  ;  but  he  heaved  up 
the  sword  and  smote  the  appearance  on  the 
head ;  and  it  cried  out  aloud  with  the  voice 
of  his  uncle  ;  and  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  a  little 
bloodless  white  thing  fled  from  the  room. 

The  cry  rang  in  Jack's  ears,  and  his  knees 
smote  together,  and  conscience  cried  upon  him ; 
and  yet  he  was  strengthened,  and  there  woke 
in  his  bones  the  lust  of  that  enchanter's  blood. 
"  If  the  gyves  are  to  fall,"  said  he,  ''I  must  go 

IX  K 
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through  with  this,  and  when  I  get  home  I  shall 
find  my  uncle  dancing." 

So  he  went  on  after  the  bloodless  thing.  In 
the  way,  he  met  the  appearance  of  his  father ; 
and  his  father  was  incensed,  and  railed  upon 
him,  and  called  to  him  upon  his  duty,  and  bade 
him  be  home,  while  there  was  yet  time.  "  For 
you  can  still,"  said  he,  "  be  home  by  sunset ; 
and  then  all  will  be  forgiven." 

"  God  knows,"  said  Jack,  "  I  fear  your  anger  ; 
but  yet  your  anger  does  not  prove  that  a  man 
should  wear  a  gyve  on  his  right  leg." 

And  at  that  the  appearance  of  his  father 
gobbled  Hke  a  turkey. 

"  Ah,  heaven,"  cried  Jack,  "  the  sorcerer 
again  !  " 

The  blood  ran  backward  in  his  body  and  his 
joints  rebelled  against  him  for  the  love  he  bore 
his  father ;  but  he  heaved  up  the  sword,  and 
plunged  it  in  the  heart  of  the  appearance ;  and 
the  appearance  cried  out  aloud  with  the  voice  of 
his  father  ;  and  fell  to  the  ground  ;  and  a  little 
bloodless  white  thing  fled  from  the  room. 

The  cry  rang  in  Jack's  ears,  and  his  soul  was 
darkened  ;  but  now  rage  came  to  him.  "  I  have 
done  what  1  dare  not  think  upon,"  said  he.  "  I 
will  go  to  an  end  with  it,  or  perish.  And  when 
I  get  home,  I  pray  God  this  may  be  a  dream,  and 
I  may  find  my  father  dancing." 

So  he  went  on  after  the  bloodless  thing  that 
had  escaped  ;  and  in  the  way  he  met  the  appear- 
ance of  his  mother,  and  she  wept.     "  What  have 
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you  done  ?  "  she  cried.  "  What  is  this  that  you 
have  done  ?  Oh,  come  home  (where  you  may 
be  by  bedtime)  ere  you  do  more  ill  to  me  and  mine ; 
for  it  is  enough  to  smite  my  brother  and  your 
father." 

"  Dear  mother,  it  is  not  these  that  I  have 
smitten,"  said  Jack  ;  "it  was  but  the  enchanter 
in  their  shape.  And  even  if  I  had,  it  would  not 
prove  that  a  man  should  wear  a  gyve  on  his  right 
leg." 

And  at  this  the  appearance  gobbled  hke  a 
turkey. 

He  never  knew  how  he  did  that ;  but  he  swung 
the  sword  on  the  one  side,  and  clove  the  appear- 
ance through  the  midst ;  and  it  cried  out  aloud 
with  the  voice  of  his  mother ;  and  fell  to  the 
ground ;  and  with  the  fall  of  it,  the  house  was 
gone  from  over  Jack's  head,  and  he  stood  alone 
in  the  woods,  and  the  gyve  was  loosened  from  his 
leg. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  the  enchanter  is  now  dead, 
and  the  fetter  gone."  But  the  cries  rang  in  his 
soul,  and  the  day  was  Hke  night  to  him.  "  This 
has  been  a  sore  business,"  said  he.  "  Let  me  get 
forth  out  of  the  wood,  and  see  the  good  that  I 
have  done  to  others." 

He  thought  to  leave  the  fetter  where  it  lay, 
but  when  he  turned  to  go,  his  mind  was  other- 
wise. So  he  stooped  and  put  the  gyve  in  his 
bosom ;  and  the  rough  iron  galled  him  as  he 
went,  and  his  bosom  bled. 

Now  when  he  was  forth  of  the  wood  upon  the 
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highway,  he  met  folk  returning  from  the  field ; 
and  those  he  met  had  no  fetter  on  the  right  leg, 
but,  behold  !  they  had  one  upon  the  left.  Jack 
asked  them  what  it  signified ;  and  they  said, 
"  that  was  the  new  wear,  for  the  old  was  found  to 
be  a  superstition."  Then  he  looked  at  them 
nearly ;  and  there  was  a  new  ulcer  on  the  left 
ankle,  and  the  old  one  on  the  right  was  not  yet 
healed. 

"  Now,  may  God  forgive  me  !  "  cried  Jack. 
"  I  would  I  were  well  home." 

And  when  he  was  home,  there  lay  his  uncle 
smitten  on  the  head,  and  his  father  pierced 
through  the  heart,  and  his  mother  cloven  through 
the  midst.  And  he  sat  in  the  lone  house  and 
wept  beside  the  bodies. 

MORAL 

Old  is  the  tree  and  the  fruit  good, 
Very  old  and  thick  the  wood. 
Woodman,  is  your  courage  stout  ? 
Beware  !  the  root  is  wrapped  about 
Your  mother's  heart,  your  father's  bones  ; 
And  like  the  mandrake  comes  with  groans. 


IX 

THE  FOUR  REFORMERS 

FOUR  reformers  met  under  a  bramble-bush. 
They  were  all  agreed  the  world  must  be 
changed.  "  We  must  abolish  property,"  said 
one. 

"  We  must  abolish  marriage,"  said  the  second. 

"  We  must  abohsh  God,"  said  the  third. 

"  I  wish  we  could  abohsh  work,"  said  the 
fourth. 

"  Do  not  let  us  get  beyond  practical  politics," 
said  the  first.  "  The  first  thing  is  to  reduce  men 
to  a  common  level." 

"  The  first  thing,"  said  the  second,  "  is  to  give 
freedom  to  the  sexes." 

"The  first  thing,"  said  the  third,  "is  to  find 
out  how  to  do  it." 

"  The  first  step,"  said  the  first,  "is  to  abohsh 
the  Bible." 

"  The  first  thing,"  said  the  second,  "is  to 
abohsh  the  laws." 

"  The  first  thing,"  said  the  third,  "  is  to  abohsh 
mankind." 


X 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  FRIEND 

A  MAN  quarrelled  with  his  friend. 
"  I  have  been  much  deceived  in  you,"  said 
the  man. 

And  the  friend  made  a  face  at  him  and  went 
away. 

A  httle  after,  they  both  died,  and  came  together 
before  the  great  white  Justice  of  the  Peace.  It 
began  to  look  black  for  the  friend,  but  the  man  for 
a  while  had  a  clear  character  and  was  getting  in 
good  spirits. 

"  I  find  here  some  record  of  a  quarrel,"  said 
the  justice,  looking  in  his  notes.  "  Which  of  you 
was  in  the  wrong  ?  " 

"  He  was,"  said  the  man.  "  He  spoke  ill  of  me 
behind  my  back." 

"  Did  he  so  ?  "  said  the  justice.  "  And  pray 
how  did  he  speak  about  your  neighbours  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  had  always  a  nasty  tongue,"  said  the 
man. 

"  And  you  chose  him  for  your  friend  ?  "  cried 
the  justice.  "  My  good  fellow,  we  have  no  use 
here  for  fools." 

So  the  man  was  cast  in  the  pit,  and  the  friend 
laughed  out  aloud  in  the  dark  and  remained  to 
be  tried  on  other  charges. 


XI 

THE  READER 

"  T  NEVER  read  such  an  impious  book,"  said 
J-  the  reader,  thro^ving  it  on  the  floor. 

"  You  need  not  hurt  me,"  said  the  book  ; 
"  you  will  only  get  less  for  me  second-hand,  and 
I  did  not  write  myself." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  reader.  "  My  quarrel 
is  with  your  author." 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  the  book,  "  you  need  not  buy 
his  rant." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  reader.  "But  I 
thought  him  such  a  cheerful  writer." 

"  I  find  him  so,"  said  the  book. 

"  You  must  be  differently  made  from  me," 
said  the  reader. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  a  fable,"  said  the  book. 
"  There  were  two  men  wrecked  upon  a  desert 
island ;  one  of  them  made  beheve  he  was  at 
home,  the  other  admitted " 

"  Oh,  I  know  your  kind  of  fable,"  said  the 
reader.     "  They  both  died." 

"And  so  they  did,"  said  the  book.  "No 
doubt  of  that.     And  everybody  else." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  reader.     "  Push  it  a 
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little  further  for  this  once.  And  when  they  were 
all  dead  ?  " 

"  They  were  in  God's  hands,  the  same  as 
before,"  said  the  book. 

"  Not  much  to  boast  of,  by  your  account," 
cried  the  reader. 

"  Who  is  impious  now  ?  "  said  the  book. 

And  the  reader  put  him  on  the  fire. 

The  coward  crouches  from  the  rod, 
And  loathes  the  iron  face  of  God. 


XII 
THE   CITIZEN   AND   THE   TRAVELLER 

LOOK  round  you,"  said  the  citizen.     "  This 
is  the  largest  market  in  the  world." 
"  Oh,  surely  not,"  said  the  traveller. 
"  Well,    perhaps   not   the   largest,"    said   the 
citizen,  "  but  much  the  best." 

"  You  are  certainly  wrong  there,"   said  the 
traveller.     "  I  can  tell  you  ..." 

They  buried  the  stranger  at  the  dusk. 


XIII 
THE   DISTINGUISHED  STRANGER 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  came  to  this  earth 
a  visitor  from  a  neighbouring  planet.  And 
he  was  met  at  the  place  of  his  descent  by  a  great 
philosopher,  who  was  to  show  him  everything. 

First  of  all  they  came  through  a  wood,  and  the 
stranger  looked  upon  the  trees.  "  Whom  have 
we  here  ?  "  said  he. 

"  These  are  only  vegetables,"  said  the  philo- 
sopher. "  They  are  alive,  but  not  at  all  interest- 
ing." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  They  seem  to  have  very  good  manners.  Do 
they  never  speak  ?  " 

"  They  lack  the  gift,"  said  the  philosopher. 

"  Yet  I  think  I  hear  them  sing,"  said  the 
other. 

"  That  is  only  the  wind  among  the  leaves," 
said  the  philosopher.  "  I  will  explain  to  you 
the  theory  of  winds  :   it  is  very  interesting." 

"  Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  wish  I  knew  what 
they  are  thinking." 

"  They  cannot  think,"  said  the  philosopher. 

"  I   don't   know   about   that,"   returned   the 
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stranger:  and  then  laying  his  hand  upon  a 
trunk  :       I  hke  these  people,"  said  he. 

"They  are  not  people  at  aU,"  said  the  philo- 
sopher.       Come  along." 

Next  they  came  through  a  meadow  where 
there  were  cows. 

"These  are  very  dirty  people,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"They  are  not  people  at  aU,"  said  the  philo- 
sopher;  and  he  explained  what  a  cow  is  in 
scientific  words  which  I  have  forgotten. 

''That  is  all  one  to  me,"  said  the ' stranger. 

I5ut  why  do  they  never  look  up  ?  " 

"Because  they  are  graminivorous,"  said  the 
philosopher  ;  "  and  to  live  upon  grass,  which  is 
not  highly  nutritious,  requires  so  close  an  atten- 
tion to  busmess  that  they  have  no  time  to  think 
or  speak,  or  look  at  the  scenery,  or  keep  them- 
selves clean." 

"  WeU,"  said  the  stranger,  "  that  is  one  way 
to  hve,  no  doubt.  But  I  prefer  the  people  with 
the  green  heads." 

Next  they  came  into  a  city,  and  the  streets 
were  full  of  men  and  women. 

^'  These  are  very  odd  people,"  said  the  stranger. 

XI.  7.  ?f  ^  *^^  P^^P^^  ^^  t^^  greatest  nation  in 

the  world,    said  the  philosopher. 

"  Are  they  indeed  ?  "  said  the  stranger.  «  Thev 
scarcely  look  so."  *^ 


XIV 

THE   CART-HORSES   AND   THE    SADDLE- 
HORSE 

TWO  cart-horses,  a  gelding  and  a  mare,  were 
brought  to  Samoa,  and  put  in  the  same  field 
with  a  saddle-horse  to  run  free  on  the  island. 
They  were  rather  afraid  to  go  near  him,  for  they 
saw  he  was  a  saddle-horse,  and  supposed  he 
would  not  speak  to  them.  Now  the  saddle-horse 
had  never  seen  creatures  so  big.  "  These  must 
be  great  chiefs,"  thought  he,  and  he  approached 
them  civilly.  "  Lady  and  gentleman,"  said  he, 
"  I  understand  you  are  from  the  colonies.  I 
offer  you  my  affectionate  compliments,  and  make 
you  heartily  welcome  to  the  islands." 

The  colonials  looked  at  him  askance,  and  con- 
sulted with  each  other. 

"  Who  can  he  be  ?  "  said  the  gelding. 

"  He  seems  suspiciously  civil,"  said  the  mare. 

"  I  do  not  think  he  can  be  much  account,"  said 
the  gelding. 

"  Depend  upon  it  he  is  only  a  Kanaka,"  said  the 
mare. 

Then  they  turned  to  him. 
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"  Go  to  the  devil !  "  said  the  gelding. 
"  I  wonder  at  your  impudence,   speaking  to 
persons  of  our  quality  !  "  cried  the  mare. 
The  saddle-horse  went  away  by  himself. 
"  I  was  right,"  said  he,  "they  are  great  chiefs." 


.xiu  the  whole 


XV 
THE  TADPOLE  AND  THE  FROG 

"  Ti^    ashamed   of   yourself,"    said   the   frog. 
JtJ     "  When  I  was  a  tadpole,  I  had  no  tail." 
"  Just  what  I  thought !  "   said  the  tadpole. 

"  You  never  were  a  tadpole." 


Then  they  lu. 


XVI 

SOMETHING  IN  IT 

THE  natives  told  hini  many  tales.  In  par- 
ticular, they  warned  him  of  the  house  of 
yellow  reeds  tied  with  black  sinnet,  how  anyone 
who  touched  it  became  instantly  the  prey  of 
Akaanga,  and  was  handed  on  to  him  by  Miru 
the  ruddy,  and  hocussed  with  the  kava  of  the 
dead,  and  baked  in  the  ovens  and  eaten  by  the 
eaters  of  the  dead. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  it,"  said  the  missionary. 

There  was  a  bay  upon  that  island,  a  very 
fair  bay  to  look  upon  ;  but,  by  the  native  saying, 
it  was  death  to  bathe  there.  "  There  is  nothing 
in  that,"  said  the  missionary ;  and  he  came  to 
the  bay,  and  went  swimming.  Presently  an  eddy 
took  him  and  bore  him  towards  the  reef.  "Oho ! " 
thought  the  missionary,  "  it  seems  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  after  all."  And  he  swam  the  harder, 
but  the  eddy  carried  him  away.  "  I  do  not  care 
about  this  eddy,"  said  the  missionary  ;  and  even 
as  he  said  it,  he  was  aware  of  a  house  raised  on 
piles  above  the  sea  ;  it  was  built  of  yellow  reeds, 
one  reed  joined  with  another,  and  the  whole 
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bound  with  black  sinnet ;  a  ladder  led  to  the 
door,  and  all  about  the  house  hung  calabashes. 
He  had  never  seen  such  a  house,  nor  yet  such 
calabashes  ;  and  the  eddy  set  for  the  ladder. 
"  This  is  singular,"  said  the  missionary,  "  but 
there  can  be  nothing  in  it."  And  he  laid  hold 
of  the  ladder  and  went  up.  It  was  a  fine  house  ; 
but  there  was  no  man  there  ;  and  when  the 
missionary  looked  back  he  saw  no  island,  only 
the  heaving  of  the  sea.  "  It  is  strange  about  the 
island,"  said  the  missionary,  "  but  who's  afraid  ? 
my  stories  are  the  true  ones."  And  he  laid  hold 
of  a  calabash,  for  he  was  one  that  loved  curiosities. 
Now  he  had  no  sooner  laid  hand  upon  the  calabash 
than  that  which  he  handled,  and  that  which  he 
saw  and  stood  on,  burst  like  a  bubble  and  was 
gone;  and  night  closed  upon  him,  and  the 
waters,  and  the  meshes  of  the  net ;  and  he 
wallowed  there  like  a  fish. 

"  A  body  would  think  there  was  something  in 
this,"  said  the  missionary.  "  But  if  these  tales 
are  true,  I  wonder  what  about  my  tales  !  " 

Now  the  flaming  of  Akaanga's  torch  drew  near 
in  the  night ;  and  the  misshapen  hands  groped 
in  the  meshes  of  the  net ;  and  they  took  the 
missionary  between  the  finger  and  the  thumb, 
and  bore  him  dripping  in  the  night  and  silence 
to  the  place  of  the  ovens  of  Miru.  And  there  was 
Miru,  ruddy  in  the  glow  of  the  ovens  ;  and  there 
sat  her  four  daughters,  and  made  the  kava  of  the 
dead  ;  and  there  sat  the  comers  out  of  the  islands 
of  the  living,  dripping  and  lamenting. 
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This  was  a  dread  place  to  reach  for  any  of  the 
sons  of  men.  But  of  all  who  ever  came  there, 
the  missionary  was  the  most  concerned  ;  and,  to 
make  things  worse,  the  person  next  him  was  a 
convert  of  his  own. 

"  Aha,"  said  the  convert,  "  so  you  are  here 
like  your  neighbours  ?  And  how  about  all  your 
stories  ?  " 

"  It  seems,"  said  the  missionary,  with  bursting 
tears,  "  that  there  was  nothing  in  them." 

By  this  the  kava  of  the  dead  was  ready,  and 
the  daughters  of  Miru  began  to  intone  in  the  old 
manner  of  singing.  "  Gone  are  the  green  islands 
and  the  bright  sea,  the  sun  and  the  moon  and 
the  forty  million  stars,  and  life  and  love  and  hope. 
Henceforth  is  no  more,  only  to  sit  in  the  night 
and  silence,  and  see  your  friends  devoured  ;  for 
life  is  a  deceit,  and  the  bandage  is  taken  from 
your  eyes." 

Now  when  the  singing  was  done,  one  of  the 
daughters  came  with  the  bowl.  Desire  of  that 
kava  rose  in  the  missionary's  bosom ;  he  lusted 
for  it  like  a  swimmer  for  the  land,  or  a  bridegroom 
for  his  bride  ;  and  he  reached  out  his  hand,  and 
took  the  bowl,  and  would  have  drunk.  And  then 
he  remembered,  and  put  it  back. 

"  Drink !  "  sang  the  daughter  of  Miru. 
"  There  is  no  kava  like  the  kava  of  the  dead,  and 
to  drink  of  it  once  is  the  reward  of  living." 

"  I  thank  you.  It  smells  excellent,"  said  the 
missionary.  ""  But  I  am  a  blue-ribbon  man 
myself  ;  and  though  I  am  aware  there  is  a  differ- 

IX  L 
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ence  of  opinion  even  in  our  own  confession,  I 
have  always  held  kava  to  be  excluded." 

"  What !  "  cried  the  convert.  "  Are  you  going 
to  respect  a  taboo  at  a  time  like  this  ?  And  you 
were  always  so  opposed  to  taboos  when  you  were 
alive!" 

"  To  other  people's,"  said  the  missionary. 
"  Never  to  my  own." 

"  But  yours  have  all  proved  wrong,"  said  the 
convert. 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  said  the  missionary,  "  and 
I  can't  help  that.  No  reason  why  I  should  break 
my  word." 

"  I  never  heard  the  like  of  this  !  "  cried  the 
daughter  of  Miru.  "  Pray,  what  do  you  expect 
to  gain  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  the  point,"  said  the  missionary. 
"  I  took  this  pledge  for  others,  I  am  not  going 
to  break  it  for  myself." 

The  daughter  of  Miru  was  puzzled  ;  she  came 
and  told  her  mother,  and  Miru  was  vexed ;  and 
they  went  and  told  Akaanga. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  this,"  said 
Akaanga ;  and  he  came  and  reasoned  with  the 
missionary. 

"  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  right  and  wrong," 
said  the  missionary  ;  "  and  your  ovens  cannot 
alter  that." 

"  Give  the  kava  to  the  rest,"  said  Akaanga  to 
the  daughters  of  Miru.  "  I  must  get  rid  of  this 
sea-lawyer  instantly,  or  worse  will  come  of  it." 

The  next  moment  the  missionary  came  up  in 
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the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  there  before  him  were 
the  palm-trees  of  the  island.  He  swam  to  the 
shore  gladly,  and  landed.  Much  matter  of 
thought  was  in  that  missionary's  mind. 

"  I  seem  to  have  been  misinformed  upon  some 
points,"  said  he.  "  Perhaps  there  is  not  much  in 
it,  as  I  supposed ;  but  there  is  something  in  it 
after  all.     Let  me  be  glad  of  that." 

And  he  rang  the  bell  for  service. 

MORAL 

The  sticks  break,  the  stones  crumble. 
The  eternal  altars  tilt  and  tumble. 
Sanctions  and  tales  dislimn  like  mist 
About  the  amazed  evangelist. 
He  stands  unshook  from  age  to  youth 
Upon  one  pin-point  of  the  truth. 


XVII 

FAITH,  HALF  FAITH  AND  NO  FAITH 
AT  ALL 

TN  the  ancient  days  there  went  three  men  upon 
-^  pilgrimage  ;  one  was  a  priest,  and  one  was  a 
virtuous  person,  and  the  third  was  an  old  rover 
with  his  axe. 

As  they  went,  the  priest  spoke  about  the 
grounds  of  faith. 

"  We  find  the  proofs  of  our  religion  in  the  works 
of  nature,"  said  he,  and  beat  his  breast. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  virtuous  person. 

""  The  peacock  has  a  scrannel  voice,"  said  the 
priest,  "  as  has  been  laid  down  always  in  our 
books.  How  cheering  !  "  he  cried,  in  a  voice  like 
one  that  wept.     "  How  comforting  !  " 

"  I  require  no  such  proofs,"  said  the  virtuous 
person. 

"  Then  you  have  no  reasonable  faith,"  said  the 
priest. 

"  Great  is  the  right,  and  shall  prevail !  "  cried 
the  virtuous  person.  "  There  is  loyalty  in  my 
soul ;  be  sure,  there  is  loyalty  in  the  mind  of 
Odin." 
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"  These  are  but  playings  upon  words,"  returned 
the  priest.  "  A  sackful  of  such  trash  is  nothing 
to  the  peacock." 

Just  then  they  passed  a  country  farm,  where 
there  was  a  peacock  seated  on  a  rail ;  and  the 
bird  opened  its  mouth  and  sang  with  the  voice  of 
a  nightingale. 

"  Where  are  you  now  ?  "  asked  the  virtuous 
person.  "  And  yet  this  shakes  not  me  !  Great 
is  the  truth,  and  shall  prevail !  " 

"  The  devil  fly  away  with  that  peacock  !  " 
said  the  priest ;  and  he  was  downcast  for  a  mile 
or  two. 

But  presently  they  came  to  a  shrine,  where  a 
Fakeer  performed  miracles. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  priest,  "  here  are  the  true 
grounds  of  faith.  The  peacock  was  but  an 
adminicle.  This  is  the  base  of  our  religion." 
And  he  beat  upon  his  breast,  and  groaned  like 
one  with  colic. 

"  Now  to  me,"  said  the  virtuous  person,  "  all 
this  is  as  little  to  the  purpose  as  the  peacock. 
I  believe  because  I  see  the  right  is  great  and  must 
prevail ;  and  this  Fakeer  might  carry  on  with 
his  conjuring  tricks  till  doomsday,  and  it  would 
not  play  bluff  upon  a  man  like  me." 

Now  at  this  the  Fakeer  was  so  much  incensed 
that  his  hand  trembled  ;  and,  lo  !  in  the  midst 
of  a  miracle  the  cards  fell  from  up  his  sleeve. 

"  Where  are  you  now  ?  "  asked  the  virtuous 
person.     "  And  yet  it  shakes  not  me  !  " 

"  The  devil  fly  away  with  the  Fakeer  !  "  cried 
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the  priest.  "  I  really  do  not  see  the  good  of  going 
on  with  this  pilgrimage." 

"  Cheer  up !  "  cried  the  virtuous  person. 
"  Great  is  the  right,  and  shall  prevail !  " 

"  If  you  are  quite  sure  it  will  prevail,"  says  the 
priest. 

"  I  pledge  my  word  for  that,"  said  the  virtuous 
person. 

So  the  other  began  to  go  on  again  with  a  better 
heart. 

At  last  one  came  running,  and  told  them  all 
was  lost :  that  the  powers  of  darkness  had 
besieged  the  Heavenly  Mansions,  that  Odin  was 
to  die,  and  evil  triumph. 

"  I  have  been  grossly  deceived,"  cried  the 
virtuous  person. 

"  All  is  lost  now,"  said  the  priest. 

"  I  wonder  if  it  is  too  late  to  make  it  up  with 
the  devil  ?  "  said  the  virtuous  person. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not,"  said  the  priest.  "  And  at 
any  rate  we  can  but  try.  But  what  are  you  doing 
with  your  axe  ?  "  says  he  to  the  rover. 

"  I  am  off  to  die  with  Odin,"  said  the  rover. 


XVIII 
THE  TOUCHSTONE 

THE  King  was  a  man  that  stood  well  before 
the  world  ;  his  smile  was  sweet  as  clover,  but 
his  soul  withinsides  was  as  little  as  a  pea.  He  had 
two  sons  ;  and  the  younger  son  was  a  boy  after 
his  heart,  but  the  elder  was  one  whom  he  feared. 
It  befell  one  morning  that  the  drum  sounded  in 
the  dun  before  it  was  yet  day  ;  and  the  King  rode 
with  his  two  sons,  and  a  brave  array  behind  them. 
They  rode  two  hours,  and  came  to  the  foot  of  a 
brown  mountain  that  was  very  steep. 

"  Where  do  we  ride  ?  "  said  the  elder  son. 

"  Across  this  brown  mountain,"  said  the  King, 
and  smiled  to  himself. 

"  My  father  knows  what  he  is  doing,"  said  the 
younger  son. 

And  they  rode  two  hours  more,  and  came  to 
the  sides  of  a  black  river  that  was  wondrous  deep. 

"  And  where  do  we  ride  ?  "  asked  the  elder  son. 

"  Over  this  black  river,"  said  the  King,  and 
smiled  to  himself. 

"  My  father  knows  what  he  is  doing,"  said  the 
younger  son. 

And  they  rode  all  that  day,  and  about  the  time 
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of  the  sunsetting  came  to  the  side  of  a  lake, 
where  was  a  great  dun. 

"It  is  here  we  ride,"  said  the  King ;  "  to  a 
King's  house,  and  a  priest's,  and  a  house  where 
you  will  learn  much." 

At  the  gates  of  the  dun,  the  King  who  was  a 
priest  met  them  ;  and  he  was  a  grave  man,  and 
beside  him  stood  his  daughter,  and  she  was  as 
fair  as  the  morn,  and  one  that  smiled  and  looked 
down. 

"  These  are  my  two  sons,"  said  the  first  King. 

"  And  here  is  my  daughter,"  said  the  King 
who  was  a  priest. 

"  She  is  a  wonderful  fine  maid,"  said  the  first 
King,  "  and  I  like  her  manner  of  smiling." 

"  They  are  wonderful  well-grown  lads,"  said 
the  second,  "  and  I  like  their  gravity." 

And  then  the  two  Kings  looked  at  each  other, 
and  said,  "  The  thing  may  come  about." 

And  in  the  meanwhile  the  two  lads  looked  upon 
the  maid,  and  the  one  grew  pale  and  the  other 
red;  and  the  maid  looked  upon  the  ground  smiling. 

"  Here  is  the  maid  that  I  shall  marry,"  said  the 
elder.     "  For  I  think  she  smiled  upon  me." 

But  the  younger  plucked  his  father  by  the 
sleeve.  "  Father,"  said  he,  "  a  word  in  your  ear. 
If  I  find  favour  in  your  sight,  might  not  I  wed 
this  maid,  for  I  think  she  smiles  upon  me  ?  " 

"  A  word  in  yours,"  said  the  King  his  father. 
"  Waiting  is  good  hunting,  and  when  the  teeth 
are  shut  the  tongue  is  at  home." 

Now  they  were  come  into  the  dun,  and  feasted ; 
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and  this  was  a  great  house,  so  that  the  lads  were 
astonished  ;  and  the  King  that  was  a  priest  sat 
at  the  end  of  the  board  and  was  silent,  so  that  the 
lads  were  filled  with  reverence ;  and  the  maid 
served  them  smiling  with  downcast  eyes,  so  that 
their  hearts  were  enlarged. 

Before  it  was  day,  the  elder  son  arose,  and  he 
found  the  maid  at  her  weaving,  for  she  was  a 
diligent  girl.  "  Maid,"  quoth  he,  "I  would  fain 
marry  you." 

"  You  must  speak  with  my  father,"  said  she, 
and  she  looked  upon  the  ground  smiling,  and 
became  like  the  rose. 

"  Her  heart  is  with  me,"  said  the  elder  son, 
and  he  went  down  to  the  lake  and  sang. 

A  little  after  came  the  younger  son.  "  Maid," 
quoth  he,  "  if  our  fathers  were  agreed,  I  would 
like  well  to  marry  you." 

"  You  can  speak  to  my  father,"  said  she  ;  and 
looked  upon  the  ground,  and  smiled  and  grew  like 
the  rose. 

"  She  is  a  dutiful  daughter,"  said  the  younger 
son,  "  she  will  make  an  obedient  wife."  And 
then  he  thought,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  and  he 
remembered  the  King  her  father  was  a  priest ; 
so  he  went  into  the  temple,  and  sacrificed  a 
weasel  and  a  hare. 

Presently  the  news  got  about ;  and  the  two 
lads  and  the  first  King  were  called  into  the 
presence  of  the  King  who  was  a  priest,  where  he 
sat  upon  the  high  seat. 

"  Little  I  reck  of  gear,"  said  the  King  who 
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was  a  priest,  "  and  little  of  power.  For  we  live 
here  among  the  shadow  of  things,  and  the  heart  is 
sick  of  seeing  them.  And  we  stay  here  in  the 
wind  like  raiment  drying,  and  the  heart  is  weary 
of  the  wind.  But  one  thing  I  love,  and  that  is 
truth  ;  and  for  one  thing  will  I  give  my  daughter, 
and  that  is  the  trial  stone.  For  in  the  light  of  that 
stone  the  seeming  goes,  and  the  being  shows, 
and  all  things  besides  are  worthless.  Therefore, 
lads,  if  ye  would  wed  my  daughter,  out  foot, 
and  bring  me  the  stone  of  touch,  for  that  is  the 
price  of  her." 

"  A  word  in  your  ear,"  said  the  younger  son 
to  his  father.  "  I  think  we  do  very  well  without 
this  stone." 

"  A  word  in  yours,"  said  the  father.  "  I  am 
of  your  way  of  thinking ;  but  when  the  teeth 
are  shut  the  tongue  is  at  home."  And  he  smiled 
to  the  King  that  was  a  priest. 

But  the  elder  son  got  to  his  feet,  and  called 
the  King  that  was  a  priest  by  the  name  of 
father.  "  For  whether  I  marry  the  maid  or  no, 
I  will  call  you  by  that  word  for  the  love  of  your 
wisdom ;  and  even  now  I  will  ride  forth  and 
search  the  world  for  the  stone  of  touch."  So  he 
said  farewell,  and  rode  into  the  world. 

"  I  think  I  will  go,  too,"  said  the  younger 
son,  "  if  I  can  have  your  leave.  For  my  heart 
goes  out  to  the  maid." 

"  You  will  ride  home  with  me,"  said  his  father. 

So  they  rode  home,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
dun,  the  King  had  his  son  into  his  treasury. 
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"  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  the  touchstone  which  shows 
truth  ;  for  there  is  no  truth  but  plain  truth  ;  and 
if  you  will  look  in  this,  you  will  see  yourself  as 
you  are." 

And  the  younger  son  looked  in  it,  and  saw  his 
face  as  it  were  the  face  of  a  beardless  youth, 
and  he  was  well  enough  pleased  ;  for  the  thing 
was  a  piece  of  a  mirror. 

"  Here  is  no  such  great  thing  to  make  a  work 
about,"  said  he  ;  "  but  if  it  will  get  me  the  maid 
I  shall  never  complain.  But  what  a  fool  is  my 
brother  to  ride  into  the  world,  and  the  thing 
all  the  while  at  home  !  " 

So  they  rode  back  to  the  other  dun,  and 
showed  the  mirror  to  the  King  that  was  a  priest ; 
and  when  he  had  looked  in  it,  and  seen  himself 
like  a  King,  and  his  house  like  a  King's  house, 
and  all  things  like  themselves,  he  cried  out  and 
blessed  God.  "  For  now  I  know,"  said  he,  "  there 
is  no  truth  but  the  plain  truth  ;  and  I  am  a  King 
indeed,  although  my  heart  misgave  me."  And 
he  pulled  down  his  temple,  and  built  a  new  one  ; 
and  then  the  younger  son  was  married  to  the 
maid. 

In  the  meantime  the  elder  son  rode  into  the 
world  to  find  the  touchstone  of  the  trial  of  truth  ; 
and  whenever  he  came  to  a  place  of  habitation, 
he  would  ask  the  men  if  they  had  heard  of  it. 
And  in  every  place  the  men  answered  :  *'  Not 
only  have  we  heard  of  it,  but  we  alone,  of  all 
men,  possess  the  thing  itself,  and  it  hangs  in  the 
side  of  oiu"  chimney  to  this  day."    Then  would  the 
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elder  son  be  glad,  and  beg  for  a  sight  of  it.  And 
sometimes  it  would  be  a  piece  of  mirror,  that 
showed  the  seeming  of  things  ;  and  then  he 
would  say,  "  This  can  never  be,  for  there  should 
be  more  than  seeming."  And  sometimes  it 
would  be  a  lump  of  coal,  which  showed  nothing ; 
and  then  he  would  say,  "  This  can  never  be,  for 
at  least  there  is  the  seeming."  And  sometimes  it 
would  be  a  touchstone  indeed,  beautiful  in  hue, 
adorned  with  polishing,  the  light  inhabiting  its 
sides  ;  and  when  he  found  this,  he  would  beg 
the  thing,  and  the  persons  of  that  place  would 
give  it  him,  for  all  men  were  very  generous  of 
that  gift ;  so  that  at  the  last  he  had  his  wallet 
full  of  them,  and  they  chinked  together  when  he 
rode  ;  and  when  he  halted  by  the  side  of  the  way 
he  would  take  them  out  and  try  them,  till  his 
head  turned  like  the  sails  upon  a  windmill. 

"  A  murrain  upon  this  business  !  "  said  the 
elder  son,  ''  for  I  perceive  no  end  to  it.  Here  I 
have  the  red,  and  here  the  blue  and  the  green ; 
and  to  me  they  seem  all  excellent,  and  yet  shame 
each  other.  A  murrain  on  the  trade  !  If  it 
were  not  for  the  King  that  is  a  priest  and  whom 
I  have  called  my  father,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fair  maid  of  the  dun  that  makes  my  mouth 
to  sing  and  my  heart  enlarge,  I  would  even 
tumble  them  all  into  the  salt  sea,  and  go  home 
and  be  a  King  Uke  other  folk." 

But  he  was  like  the  hunter  that  has  seen  a  stag 
upon  a  mountain,  so  that  the  night  may  fall, 
and  the  fire  be  kindled,  and  the  lights  shine  in  his 
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house ;  but  desire  of  that  stag  is  single  in  his 
bosom. 

Now  after  many  years  the  elder  son  came  upon 
the  sides  of  the  salt  sea ;  and  it  was  night, 
and  a  savage  place,  and  the  clamour  of  the  sea 
was  loud.  There  he  was  aware  of  a  house,  and 
a  man  that  sat  there  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  for 
he  had  no  fire.  Now  the  elder  son  came  in  to 
him,  and  the  man  gave  him  water  to  drink, 
for  he  had  no  bread  ;  and  wagged  his  head  when 
he  was  spoken  to,  for  he  had  no  words. 

"  Have  you  the  touchstone  of  truth  ?  "  asked 
the  elder  son  ;  and  when  the  man  had  wagged 
his  head,  "  I  might  have  known  that,"  cried  the 
elder  son.  "  I  have  here  a  wallet  full  of  them  !  " 
And  with  that  he  laughed,  although  his  heart  was 
weary. 

And  with  that  the  man  laughed  too,  and  with 
the  fuff  of  his  laughter  the  candle  went  out. 

"  Sleep,"  said  the  man,  "  for  now  I  think  you 
have  come  far  enough  ;  and  your  quest  is  ended, 
and  my  candle  is  out." 

Now  when  the  morning  came,  the  man  gave 
him  a  clear  pebble  in  his  hand,  and  it  had  no 
beauty  and  no  colour  ;  and  the  elder  son  looked 
upon  it  scornfully  and  shook  his  head ;  and  he 
went  away,  for  it  seemed  a  small  affair  to  him. 

All  that  day  he  rode,  and  his  mind  was  quiet, 
and  the  desire  of  the  chase  allayed.  ''  How  if 
this  poor  pebble  be  the  touchstone,  after  all  ?  " 
said  he  :  and  he  got  down  from  his  horse,  and 
emptied  forth  his  wallet  by  the  side  of  the  way. 
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Now,  in  the  light  of  each  other,  all  the  touchstones 
lost  their  hue  and  fire,  and  withered  like  stars  at 
morning  ;  but  in  the  light  of  the  pebble,  their 
beauty  remained,  only  the  pebble  was  the  most 
bright.  And  the  elder  son  smote  upon  his  brow. 
"  How  if  this  be  the  truth  ?  "  he  cried,  "  that  all 
are  a  little  true  ?  "  And  he  took  the  pebble, 
and  turned  its  light  upon  the  heavens,  and  they 
deepened  about  him  like  the  pit ;  and  he  turned 
it  on  the  hills,  and  the  hills  were  cold  and  rugged, 
but  life  ran  in  their  sides  so  that  his  own  Hfe 
bounded  ;  and  he  turned  it  on  the  dust,  and  he 
beheld  the  dust  with  joy  and  terror  ;  and  he 
turned  it  on  himself,  and  kneeled  down  and 
prayed. 

"  Now,  thanks  be  to  God,"  said  the  elder  son, 
"  I  have  found  the  touchstone  ;  and  now  I  may 
turn  my  reins,  and  ride  home  to  the  King  and 
to  the  maid  of  the  dun  that  makes  my  mouth  to 
sing  and  my  heart  enlarge." 

Now  when  he  came  to  the  dun,  he  saw  children 
playing  by  the  gate  where  the  King  had  met  him 
in  the  old  days  ;  and  this  stayed  his  pleasure, 
for  he  thought  in  his  heart,  "It  is  here  my 
children  should  be  playing."  And  when  he  came 
into  the  hall,  there  was  his  brother  on  the  high 
seat  and  the  maid  beside  him ;  and  at  that  his 
anger  rose,  for  he  thought  in  his  heart,  "It  is 
I  that  should  be  sitting  there,  and  the  maid  beside 
me." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  said  his  brother.  "  And 
what  make  you  in  the  dun  ?  " 
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"  I  am  your  elder  brother,"  he  replied.  "  And 
I  am  come  to  marry  the  maid,  for  I  have  brought 
the  touchstone  of  truth." 

Then  the  younger  brother  laughed  aloud. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  found  the  touchstone 
years  ago,  and  married  the  maid,  and  there 
are  our  children  playing  at  the  gate." 

Now  at  this  the  elder  brother  grew  as  grey  as 
the  dawn.  "  I  pray  you  have  dealt  justly," 
said  he,  "  for  I  perceive  my  hfe  is  lost." 

"  Justly  ?  "  quoth  the  younger  brother.  "It  be- 
comes you  ill,  that  are  a  restless  man  and  a  runa- 
gate, to  doubt  my  justice,  or  the  King  my  father's, 
that  are  sedentary  folk  and  known  in  the  land." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  elder  brother,  "  you  have  all 
else,  have  patience  also  ;  and  suffer  me  to  say  the 
world  is  full  of  touchstones,  and  it  appears  not 
easily  which  is  true." 

"  I  have  no  shame  of  mine,"  said  the  younger 
brother.     "  There  it  is,  and  look  in  it." 

So  the  elder  brother  looked  in  the  mirror, 
and  he  was  sore  amazed  ;  for  he  was  an  old  man, 
and  his  hair  was  white  upon  his  head  ;  and  he  sat 
down  in  the  hall  and  wept  aloud. 

"  Now,"  said  the  younger  brother,  "  see  what 
a  fool's  part  you  have  played,  that  ran  over  all  the 
world  to  seek  what  was  lying  in  our  father's 
treasury,  and  came  back  an  old  carle  for  the  dogs 
to  bark  at,  and  without  chick  or  child.  And  I 
that  was  dutiful  and  wise  sit  here  crowned  with 
virtues  and  pleasures,  and  happy  in  the  light  of 
my  hearth." 
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"  Methinks  you  have  a  cruel  tongue,"  said  the 
elder  brother  ;  and  he  pulled  out  the  clear  pebble 
and  turned  its  light  on  his  brother ;  and  behold 
the  man  was  lying,  his  soul  was  shrunk  into  the 
smallness  of  a  pea,  and  his  heart  was  a  bag  of 
little  fears  like  scorpions,  and  love  was  dead 
in  his  bosom.  And  at  that  the  elder  brother  cried 
out  aloud,  and  turned  the  light  of  the  pebble  on 
the  maid,  and,  lo  !  she  was  but  a  mask  of  a 
woman,  and  withinsides  she  was  quite  dead,  and 
she  smiled  as  a  clock  ticks,  and  knew  not 
wherefore. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  the  elder  brother,  "  I  perceive 
there  is  both  good  and  bad.  So  fare  ye  all  as 
well  as  ye  may  in  the  dun  ;  but  I  will  go  forth 
into  the  world  with  my  pebble  in  my  pocket." 


XIX 

THE  POOR  THING 

THERE  was  a  man  in  the  islands  who  fished 
for  his  bare  bellyful,  and  took  his  life  in  his 
hands  to  go  forth  upon  the  sea  between  four 
planks.  But  though  he  had  much  ado,  he  was 
merry  of  heart ;  and  the  gulls  heard  him  laugh 
when  the  spray  met  him.  And  though  he  had 
little  lore,  he  was  sound  of  spirit ;  and  when  the 
fish  came  to  his  hook  in  the  mid- waters,  he  blessed 
God  without  weighing.  He  was  bitter  poor  in 
goods  and  bitter  ugly  of  countenance,  and  he  had 
no  wife. 

It  fell  in  the  time  of  the  fishing  that  the  man 
awoke  in  his  house  about  the  midst  of  the  after- 
noon. The  fire  burned  in  the  midst,  and  the 
smoke  went  up  and  the  sun  came  down  by  the 
chimney.  And  the  man  was  aware  of  the  like- 
ness of  one  that  warmed  his  hands  at  the  red 
peats. 

"  I  greet  you,"  said  the  man,  "  in  the  name 
of  God." 

"  I  greet  you,"  said  he  that  warmed  his  hands, 
"  but  not  in  the  name  of  God,  for  I  am  none 
of  His  ;  nor  in  the  name  of  Hell,  for  I  am  not  of 
IX  "^  M 
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Hell.  For  I  am  but  a  bloodless  thing,  less  than 
wind  and  lighter  than  a  sound,  and  the  wind 
goes  through  me  like  a  net,  and  I  am  broken  by 
a  sound  and  shaken  by  the  cold." 

"  Be  plain  with  me,"  said  the  man,  "  and  tell 
me  your  name  and  of  your  nature." 

"  My  name,"  quoth  the  other,  "  is  not  yet 
named,  and  my  nature  not  yet  sure.  For  I  am 
part  of  a  man  ;  and  I  was  a  part  of  your  fathers, 
and  went  out  to  fish  and  fight  with  them  in  the 
ancient  days.  But  now  is  my  turn  not  yet  come  ; 
and  I  wait  until  you  have  a  wife,  and  then  shall 
I  be  in  your  son,  and  a  brave  part  of  him,  rejoicing 
manfully  to  launch  the  boat  into  the  surf,  skilful 
to  direct  the  helm,  and  a  man  of  might  where  the 
ring  closes  and  the  blows  are  going." 

"  This  is  a  marvellous  thing  to  hear,"  said  the 
man  ;  "  and  if  you  are  indeed  to  be  my  son,  I 
fear  it  will  go  ill  with  you  ;  for  I  am  bitter  poor 
in  goods  and  bitter  ugly  in  face,  and  I  shall 
never  get  me  a  wife  if  I  five  to  the  age  of 
eagles." 

"  All  this  have  I  come  to  remedy,  my  Father," 
said  the  Poor  Thing ;  "for  we  must  go  this 
night  to  the  little  isle  of  sheep,  where  our  fathers 
lie  in  the  dead-cairn,  and  to-morrow  to  the  Earl's 
Hall,  and  there  shall  you  find  a  wife  by  my 
providing." 

So  the  man  rose  and  put  forth  his  boat  at 
the  time  of  the  sunsetting ;  and  the  Poor  Thing 
sat  in  the  prow,  and  the  spray  blew  through  his 
bones  like  snow,  and  the  wind  whistled  in  his 
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teeth,  and  the  boat  dipped  not  with  the  weight  of 
him. 

"  I  am  fearful  to  see  you,  my  son,"  said  the 
man.  "  For  methinks  you  are  no  thing  of 
God." 

"It  is  only  the  wind  that  whistles  in  my 
teeth,"  said  the  Poor  Thing,  "  and  there  is  no  life 
in  me  to  keep  it  out." 

So  they  came  to  the  little  isle  of  sheep,  where 
the  surf  burst  all  about  it  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
and  it  was  all  green  with  bracken,  and  all  wet 
with  dew,  and  the  moon  enlightened  it.  They 
ran  the  boat  into  a  cove,  and  set  foot  to  land ; 
and  the  man  came  heavily  behind  among  the 
rocks  in  the  deepness  of  the  bracken,  but  the 
Poor  Thing  went  before  him  like  a  smoke  in  the 
Hght  of  the  moon.  So  they  came  to  the  dead- 
cairn,  and  they  laid  their  ears  to  the  stones  ;  and 
the  dead  complained  withinsides  like  a  swarm  of 
bees  :  "  Time  was  that  marrow  was  in  our  bones, 
and  strength  in  our  sinews  ;  and  the  thoughts  of 
our  head  were  clothed  upon  with  acts  and  the 
words  of  men.  But  now  are  we  broken  in 
sunder,  and  the  bonds  of  our  bones  are  loosed, 
and  our  thoughts  lie  in  the  dust." 

Then  said  the  Poor  Thing  :  "  Charge  them  that 
they  give  you  the  virtue  they  withheld." 

And  the  man  said  :  "  Bones  of  my  fathers, 
greeting  !  for  I  am  sprung  of  your  loins.  And 
now,  behold,  I  break  open  the  piled  stones  of 
your  cairn,  and  I  let  in  the  noon  between  your 
ribs.     Count  it  well  done,  for  it  was  to  be  ;   and 
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give  me  what  I  come  seeking  in  the  name  of 
blood  and  in  the  name  of  God." 

And  the  spirits  of  the  dead  stirred  in  the  cairn 
hke  ants  ;  and  they  spoke  :  "  You  have  broken 
the  roof  of  our  cairn  and  let  in  the  noon  between 
our  ribs  ;  and  you  have  the  strength  of  the  still- 
living.  But  what  virtue  have  we  ?  what  power  ? 
or  what  jewel  here  in  the  dust  with  us,  that  any 
living  man  should  covet  or  receive  it  ?  for  we  are 
less  than  nothing.  But  we  tell  you  one  thing, 
speaking  with  many  voices  like  bees,  that  the  way 
is  plain  before  all  like  the  grooves  of  launching  : 
So  forth  into  life  and  fear  not,  for  so  did  we  all 
in  the  ancient  ages."  And  their  voices  passed 
away  like  an  eddy  in  a  river. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Poor  Thing,  "  they  have 
told  you  a  lesson,  but  make  them  give  you  a  gift. 
Stoop  your  hand  among  the  bones  without  draw- 
back, and  you  shall  find  their  treasure." 

So  the  man  stooped  his  hand,  and  the  dead 
laid  hold  upon  it  many  and  faint  like  ants  ;  but 
he  shook  them  off,  and  behold,  what  he  brought 
up  in  his  hand  was  the  shoe  of  a  horse,  and  it 
was  rusty. 

"It  is  a  thing  of  no  price,"  quoth  the  man, 
"  for  it  is  rusty." 

"  We  shall  see  that,"  said  the  Poor  Thing ; 
"  for  in  my  thought  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do  what 
our  fathers  did,  and  to  keep  what  they  kept 
without  question.  And  in  my  thought  one  thing 
is  as  good  as  another  in  this  world ;  and  a  shoe 
of  a  horse  will  do." 
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Now  they  got  into  their  boat  with  the  horse- 
shoe, and  when  the  dawn  was  come  they  were 
aware  of  the  smoke  of  the  Earl's  town  and  the 
bells  of  the  Kirk  that  beat.  So  they  set  foot  to 
shore ;  and  the  man  went  up  to  the  market 
among  the  fishers  over  against  the  palace  and  the 
Kirk  ;  and  he  was  bitter  poor  and  bitter  ugly, 
and  he  had  never  a  fish  to  sell,  but  only  a  shoe 
of  a  horse  in  his  creel,  and  it  rusty. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Poor  Thing,  "  do  so  and  so, 
and  you  shall  find  a  wife  and  I  a  mother." 

It  befell  that  the  Earl's  daughter  came  forth 
to  go  into  the  Kirk  upon  her  prayers  ;  and  when 
she  saw  the  poor  man  stand  in  the  market  with 
only  the  shoe  of  a  horse,  and  it  rusty,  it  came  in 
her  mind  it  should  be  a  thing  of  price. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  quoth  she. 

"  It  is  a  shoe  of  a  horse,"  said  the  man. 

"  And  what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  "  quoth  the  Earl's 
daughter. 

"  It  is  for  no  use,"  said  the  man. 

"  I  may  not  believe  that,"  said  she ;  "  else 
why  should  you  carry  it  ?  " 

''  I  do  so,"  said  he,  "  because  it  was  so  my 
fathers  did  in  the  ancient  ages ;  and  I  have 
neither  a  better  reason  nor  a  worse." 

Now  the  Earl's  daughter  could  not  find  it  in  her 
mind  to  believe  him.  "  Come,"  quoth  she,  "  sell 
me  this,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  a  thing  of  price." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  man,  "  the  thing  is  not  for 
sale." 

"  What !  "  cried  the  Earl's  daughter.     "  Then 
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what  make  you  here  in  the  town's  market,  with 
the  thing  in  your  creel  and  naught  beside  ?  " 

"I  sit  here,"  says  the  man,  "  to  get  me  a 
wife." 

"  There  is  no  sense  in  any  of  these  answers," 
thought  the  Earl's  daughter  ;  "  and  I  could  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  weep." 

By  came  the  Earl  upon  that ;  and  she  called 
him  and  told  him  all.  And  when  he  had  heard, 
he  was  of  his  daughter's  mind  that  this  should 
be  a  thing  of  virtue ;  and  charged  the  man  to 
set  a  price  upon  the  thing,  or  else  be  hanged 
upon  the  gallows ;  and  that  was  near  at  hand, 
so  that  the  man  could  see  it. 

"  The  way  of  life  is  straight  like  the  grooves 
of  launching,"  quoth  the  man.  '^  And  if  I  am 
to  be  hanged  let  me  be  hanged." 

"  Why  !  "  cried  the  Earl,  "  will  you  set  your 
neck  against  a  shoe  of  a  horse,  and  it  rusty  ?  " 

"  In  my  thought,"  said  the  man,  "  one  thing 
is  as  good  as  another  in  this  world ;  and  a  shoe 
of  a  horse  will  do." 

"  This  can  never  be,"  thought  the  Earl ;  and 
he  stood  and  looked  upon  the  man,  and  bit  his 
beard. 

And  the  man  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled. 
"  It  was  so  my  fathers  did  in  the  ancient  ages," 
quoth  he  to  the  Earl,  "  and  I  have  neither  a 
better  reason  nor  a  worse." 

"  There  is  no  sense  in  any  of  this,"  thought 
the  Earl,  "  and  I  must  be  growing  old."  So  he 
had  his  daughter  on  one  side,  and  says  he : 
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"  Many  suitors  have  you  denied,  my  child.  But 
here  is  a  very  strange  matter  that  a  man  should 
cling  so  to  a  shoe  of  a  horse,  and  it  rusty ;  and 
that  he  should  offer  it  Hke  a  thing  on  sale,  and 
yet  not  sell  it ;  and  that  he  should  sit  there 
seeking  a  wife.  If  I  come  not  to  the  bottom  of 
this  thing,  I  shall  have  no  more  pleasure  in  bread  ; 
and  I  can  see  no  way,  but  either  I  should  hang 
or  you  should  marry  him." 

"  By  my  troth,  but  he  is  bitter  ugly,"  said  the 
Earl's  daughter.  "  How  if  the  gallows  be  so 
near  at  hand  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  so,"  said  the  Earl,  "  that  my 
fathers  did  in  the  ancient  ages.  I  am  like  the 
man,  and  can  give  you  neither  a  better  reason 
nor  a  worse.  But  do  you,  prithee,  speak  with 
him  again." 

So  the  Earl's  daughter  spoke  to  the  man. 
"  If  you  were  not  so  bitter  ugly,"  quoth  she,  "  my 
father  the  Earl  would  have  us  marry." 

"  Bitter  ugly  am  I,"  said  the  man,  "  and  you  as 
fair  as  May.  Bitter  ugly  I  am,  and  what  of 
that  ?     It  was  so  my  fathers " 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  said  the  Earl's  daughter, 
"  let  your  fathers  be  !  " 

"  If  I  had  done  that,"  said  the  man,  "  you  had 
never  been  chaffering  with  me  here  in  the  market, 
nor  your  father  the  Earl  watching  with  the  end 
of  his  eye." 

"  But  come,"  quoth  the  Earl's  daughter,  "  this 
is  a  very  strange  thing,  that  you  would  have  me 
wed  for  a  shoe  of  a  horse,  and  it  rusty." 
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"  In  my  thought,"  quoth  the  man,  "  one  thing 
is  as  good " 

"  Oh,  spare  me  that,"  said  the  Earl's  daughter, 
"  and  tell  me  why  I  should  marry." 

"  Listen  and  look,"  said  the  man. 

Now  the  wind  blew  through  the  Poor  Thing 
like  an  infant  crying,  so  that  her  heart  was 
melted ;  and  her  eyes  were  unsealed,  and  she 
was  aware  of  the  thing  as  it  were  a  babe  un- 
mothered,  and  she  took  it  to  her  arms,  and  it 
melted  in  her  arms  like  the  air. 

"  Come,"  said  the  man,  "  behold  a  vision  of 
our  children,  the  busy  hearth,  and  the  white 
heads.  And  let  that  suffice,  for  it  is  all  God 
offers." 

"  I  have  no  delight  in  it,"  said  she  ;  but  with 
that  she  sighed. 

"  The  ways  of  life  are  straight  like  the  grooves 
of  launching,"  said  the  man ;  and  he  took  her 
by  the  hand. 

"  And  what  shall  we  do  with  the  horse- 
shoe ?  "  quoth  she. 

"  I  will  give  it  to  your  father,"  said  the  man  ; 
"  and  he  can  make  a  kirk  and  a  mill  of  it  for  me." 

It  came  to  pass  in  time  that  the  Poor  Thing 
was  born ;  but  memory  of  these  matters  slept 
within  him,  and  he  knew  not  that  which  he  had 
done.  But  he  was  a  part  of  the  eldest  son  ; 
rejoicing  manfully  to  launch  the  boat  into  the 
surf,  skilful  to  direct  the  helm,  and  a  man  of 
might  where  the  ring  closes  and  the  blows  are 
going. 


XX 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  MORROW 

THE  King  of  Duntrine  had  a  daughter  when 
he  was  old,  and  she  was  the  fairest  King's 
daughter  between  two  seas  ;  her  hair  was  hke 
spun  gold,  and  her  eyes  like  pools  in  a  river ; 
and  the  King  gave  her  a  castle  upon  the  sea 
beach,  with  a  terrace,  and  a  court  of  the  hewn 
stone,  and  four  towers  at  the  four  corners. 
Here  she  dwelt  and  grew  up,  and  had  no  care 
for  the  morrow,  and  no  power  upon  the  hour, 
after  the  manner  of  simple  men. 

It  befell  that  she  walked  one  day  by  the  beach 
of  the  sea,  when  it  was  autumn,  and  the  wind 
blew  from  the  place  of  rains  ;  and  upon  the  one 
hand  of  her  the  sea  beat,  and  upon  the  other 
the  dead  leaves  ran.  This  was  the  loneliest  beach 
between  two  seas,  and  strange  things  had  been 
done  there  in  the  ancient  ages.  Now  the  King's 
daughter  was  aware  of  a  crone  that  sat  upon 
the  beach.  The  sea  foam  ran  to  her  feet,  and  the 
dead  leaves  swarmed  about  her  back,  and  the 
rags  blew  about  her  face  in  the  blowing  of  the 
wind. 

"  Now,"  said  the  King's  daughter,  and  she 
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named  a  holy  name,  "  this  is  the  most  unhappy 
old  crone  between  two  seas." 

"  Daughter  of  a  King,"  said  the  crone,  "  you 
dwell  in  a  stone  house,  and  your  hair  is  like  the 
gold  :  but  what  is  your  profit  ?  Life  is  not  long, 
nor  lives  strong ;  and  you  live  after  the  way  of 
simple  men,  and  have  no  thought  for  the  morrow 
and  no  power  upon  the  hour." 

"  Thought  for  the  morrow,  that  I  have,"  said 
the  King's  daughter ;  "  but  power  upon  the 
hour,  that  have  I  not."  And  she  mused  with 
herself. 

Then  the  crone  smote  her  lean  hands  one  within 
the  other,  and  laughed  like  a  sea-gull.  "  Home  !  " 
cried  she.  "  0  daughter  of  a  King,  home  to  your 
stone  house ;  for  the  longing  is  come  upon  you 
now,  nor  can  you  live  any  more  after  the  manner 
of  simple  men.  Home,  and  toil  and  suffer,  till  the 
gift  come  that  will  make  you  bare,  and  till  the 
man  come  that  will  bring  you  care." 

The  King's  daughter  made  no  more  ado,  but 
she  turned  about  and  went  home  to  her  house  in 
silence.  And  when  she  was  come  into  her 
chamber  she  called  for  her  nurse. 

"  Nurse,"  said  the  King's  daughter,  "  thought 
is  come  upon  me  for  the  morrow,  so  that  I  can 
Hve  no  more  after  the  manner  of  simple  men. 
Tell  me  what  I  must  do  that  I  may  have  power 
upon  the  hour." 

Then  the  nurse  moaned  like  a  snow  wind. 
"  Alas  !  "  said  she,  "  that  this  thing  should  be  ; 
but  the  thought  is  gone  into  your  marrow,  nor  is 
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there  any  cure  against  the  thought.  Be  it  so, 
then,  even  as  you  will ;  though  power  is  less  than 
weakness,  power  shall  you  have ;  and  though 
the  thought  is  colder  than  winter,  yet  shall  you 
think  it  to  an  end." 

So  the  King's  daughter  sat  in  her  vaulted^ 
chamber  in  the  masoned  house,  and  she  thought 
upon  the  thought.  Nine  years  she  sat ;  and  the 
sea  beat  upon  the  terrace,  and  the  gulls  cried 
about  the  turrets,  and  wind  crooned  in  the 
chimneys  of  the  house.  Nine  years  she  came 
not  abroad,  nor  tasted  the  clean  air,  neither  saw 
God's  sky.  Nine  years  she  sat  and  looked  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  nor  heard  speech  of 
anyone,  but  thought  upon  the  thought  of  the 
morrow.  And  her  nurse  fed  her  in  silence,  and 
she  took  of  the  food  with  her  left  hand,  and  ate 
it  without  grace. 

Now  when  the  nine  years  were  out,  it  fell  dusk 
in  the  autumn,  and  there  came  a  sound  in  the 
wind  like  a  sound  of  piping.  At  that  the  nurse 
lifted  up  her  finger  in  the  vaulted  house. 

"  I  hear  a  sound  in  the  wind,"  said  she,  "  that 
is  Uke  the  sound  of  piping." 

"It  is  but  a  Httle  sound,"  said  the  King's 
daughter,  "  but  yet  is  it  sound  enough  for  me." 

So  they  went  down  in  the  dusk  to  the  doors 
of  the  house,  and  along  the  beach  of  the  sea. 
And  the  waves  beat  upon  the  one  hand,  and  upon 
the  other  the  dead  leaves  ran ;  and  the  clouds 
raced  in  the  sky,  and  the  gulls  flew  widdershins. 
And  when  they  came  to  that  part  of  the  beach 
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where  strange  things  had  been  done  in  the  ancient 
ages,  lo,  there  was  the  crone,  and  she  was  dancing 
widdershins. 

"  What  makes  you  dance  widdershins,  old 
crone  ?  "  said  the  King's  daughter  ;  "  here  upon 
the  bleak  beach,  between  the  waves  and  the  dead 
leaves  ?  " 

"  I  hear  a  sound  in  the  wind  that  is  like  a  sound 
of  piping,"  quoth  she.  "  And  it  is  for  that 
that  I  dance  widdershins.  For  the  gift  comes 
that  will  make  you  bare,  and  the  man  comes 
that  must  bring  you  care.  But  for  me  the 
morrow  is  come  that  I  have  thought  upon,  and 
the  hour  of  my  power." 

"  How  comes  it,  crone,"  said  the  King's 
daughter,  "  that  you  waver  like  a  rag,  and  pale 
like  a  dead  leaf  before  my  eyes  ?  " 

"  Because  the  morrow  has  come  that  I  have 
thought  upon,  and  the  hour  of  my  power,"  said 
the  crone  ;  and  she  fell  on  the  beach,  and,  lo  ! 
she  was  but  stalks  of  the  sea  tangle,  and  dust 
of  the  sea  sand,  and  the  sand  lice  hopped  upon  the 
place  of  her. 

"  This  is  the  strangest  thing  that  befell  be- 
tween two  seas,"  said  the  King's  daughter  of 
Duntrine. 

But  the  nurse  broke  out  and  moaned  like  an 
autumn  gale.  "  I  am  weary  of  the  wind,"  quoth 
she  ;   and  she  bewailed  her  day. 

The  King's  daughter  was  aware  of  a  man  upon 
the  beach  ;  he  went  hooded  so  that  none  might 
perceive  his  face,  and  a  pipe  was  underneath  his 
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arm.  The  sound  of  his  pipe  was  Hke  singing 
wasps,  and  hke  the  wind  that  sings  in  windle- 
straw  ;  and  it  took  hold  upon  men's  ears  hke 
the  crying  of  guHs. 

"  Are  you  the  comer  ?  "  quoth  the  King's 
daughter  of  Duntrine. 

"  I  am  the  comer,"  said  he,  "  and  these  are  the 
pipes  that  a  man  may  hear,  and  I  have  power 
upon  the  hour,  and  this  is  the  song  of  the 
morrow."  And  he  piped  the  song  of  the  mor- 
row, and  it  was  as  long  as  years  ;  and  the  nurse 
wept  out  aloud  at  the  hearing  of  it. 

"  This  is  true,"  said  the  King's  daughter, 
"  that  you  pipe  the  song  of  the  morrow  ;  but 
that  ye  have  power  upon  the  hour,  how  may 
I  know  that  ?  Show  me  a  marvel  here  upon 
the  beach,  between  the  waves  and  the  dead 
leaves." 

And  the  man  said,  "  Upon  whom  ?  " 

"  Here  is  my  nurse,"  quoth  the  King's 
daughter.  "  She  is  weary  of  the  wind.  Show 
me  a  good  marvel  upon  her." 

And,  lo  !  the  nurse  fell  upon  the  beach  as  it 
were  two  handfuls  of  dead  leaves,  and  the  wind 
whirled  them  widdershins,  and  the  sand  lice 
hopped  between. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  King's  daughter  of  Dun- 
trine  ;  "  you  are  the  comer,  and  you  have  power 
upon  the  hour.  Come  with  me  to  my  stone 
house." 

So  they  went  by  the  sea  margin,  and  the  man 
piped  the  song  of  the  morrow,  and  the  leaves 
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followed  behind  them  as  they  went.  Then  they 
sat  down  together ;  and  the  sea  beat  on  the 
terrace,  and  the  gulls  cried  about  the  towers, 
and  the  wind  crooned  in  the  chimneys  of  the 
house.  Nine  years  they  sat,  and  every  year 
when  it  fell  autumn,  the  man  said,  "  This  is  the 
hour,  and  I  have  power  in  it  "  ;  and  the  daughter 
of  the  King  said,  "  Nay,  but  pipe  me  the  song  of 
the  morrow."  And  he  piped  it,  and  it  was  long 
like  years. 

Now  when  the  nine  years  were  gone,  the  King's 
daughter  of  Duntrine  got  her  to  her  feet,  like 
one  that  remembers  ;  and  she  looked  about  her 
in  the  masoned  house  ;  and  all  her  servants  were 
gone  ;  only  the  man  that  piped  sat  upon  the 
terrace  with  the  hand  upon  his  face  ;  and  as  he 
piped  the  leaves  ran  about  the  terrace  and  the  sea 
beat  along  the  wall.  Then  she  cried  to  him  with 
a  great  voice,  "  This  is  the  hour,  and  let  me  see 
the  power  in  it."  And  with  that  the  wind  blew 
off  the  hood  from  the  man's  face,  and,  lo  !  there 
was  no  man  there,  only  the  clothes  and  the  hood 
and  the  pipes  tumbled  one  upon  another  in  a 
corner  of  the  terrace,  and  the  dead  leaves  ran 
over  them. 

And  the  King's  daughter  of  Duntrine  got  her 
to  that  part  of  the  beach  where  strange  things 
had  been  done  in  the  ancient  ages ;  and  there 
she  sat  her  down.  The  sea  foam  ran  to  her  feet, 
and  the  dead  leaves  swarmed  about  her  back, 
and  the  veil  blew  about  her  face  in  the  blowing 
of  the  wind.     And  when  she  lifted  up  her  eyes. 
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there  was  the  daughter  of  a  King  come  walking 
on  the  beach.  Her  hair  was  Hke  the  spun  gold, 
and  her  eyes  hke  pools  in  a  river,  and  she  had 
no  thought  for  the  morrow  and  no  power  upon 
the  hour,  after  the  manner  of  simple  men. 


The  Misadventures  of 
John  Nicholson 

CHAPTER  I 

IN    WHICH   JOHN    SOWS    THE    WIND 

JOHN  VAREY  NICHOLSON  was  stupid ;  yet, 
stupider  men  than  he  are  now  sprawling  in 
Parhament,  and  lauding  themselves  as  the  authors 
of  their  own  distinction.  He  was  of  a  fat  habit, 
even  from  boyhood,  and  inclined  to  a  cheerful 
and  cursory  reading  of  the  face  of  life  ;  and 
possibly  this  attitude  of  mind  was  the  original 
cause  of  his  misfortunes.  Beyond  this  hint 
philosophy  is  silent  on  his  career,  and  super- 
stition steps  in  with  the  more  ready  explanation 
that  he  was  detested  of  the  gods. 

His  father — that  iron  gentleman — had  long  ago 
enthroned  himself  on  the  heights  of  the  Dis- 
ruption Principles.  What  these  are  (and  in  spite 
of  their  grim  name  they  are  quite  innocent)  no 
array  of  terms  would  render  thinkable  to  the 
merely  English  intelligence ;  but  to  the  Scot 
they  often  prove  unctuously  nourishing,  and  Mr. 
IX  "'  N 
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Nicholson  found  in  them  the  milk  of  lions.  About 
the  period  when  the  churches  convene  at  Edin- 
burgh in  their  annual  assembhes,  he  was  to  be 
seen  descending  the  Mound,  in  the  company  of 
divers  red-headed  clergymen  :  these  voluble,  he 
only  contributing  oracular  nods,  brief  negatives, 
and  the  austere  spectacle  of  his  stretched  upper 
lip.  The  names  of  Candlish  and  Begg  were 
frequent  in  these  interviews,  and  occasionally  the 
talk  ran  on  the  Residuary  Establishment  and  the 
doings  of  one  Lee.  A  stranger  to  the  tight  little 
theological  kingdom  of  Scotland  might  have 
listened  and  gathered  literally  nothing.  And 
Mr.  Nicholson  (who  was  not  a  dull  man)  knew  this, 
and  raged  at  it.  He  knew  there  was  a  vast 
world  outside,  to  whom  Disruption  Principles 
were  as  the  chatter  of  tree-top  apes  ;  the  paper 
brought  him  chill  whiffs  from  it ;  he  had  met 
Englishmen  who  had  asked  lightly  if  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  then  had 
failed  to  be  much  interested  by  his  elucidation 
of  that  nice  point ;  it  was  an  evil,  wild,  rebelhous 
world,  lying  sunk  in  dozenedness,  for  nothing 
short  of  a  Scot's  word  will  paint  this  Scotsman's 
feelings.  And  when  he  entered  his  own  house  in 
Randolph  Crescent  (south  side),  and  shut  the 
door  behind  him,  his  heart  swelled  with  security. 
Here,  at  least,  was  a  citadel  unassailable  by  right- 
hand  defections  or  left-hand  extremes.  Here 
was  a  family  where  prayers  came  at  the  same 
hour,  where  the  Sabbath  literature  was  unim- 
peachably  selected,  where  the  guest  who  should 
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have  leaned  to  any  false  opinion  was  instantly 
set  down,  and  over  which  there  reigned  all  week, 
and  grew  denser  on  Sundays,  a  silence  that  was 
agreeable  to  his  ear,  and  gloom  that  he  found 
comfortable. 

Mrs.  Nicholson  had  died  about  thirty,  and  left 
him  with  three  children  :  a  daughter  two  years 
and  a  son  about  eight  years  younger  than  John  ; 
and  John  himself,  the  unfortunate  protagonist 
of  the  present  history.  The  daughter,  Maria, 
was  a  good  girl — dutiful,  pious,  dull,  but  so  easily 
startled  that  to  speak  to  her  was  quite  a  perilous 
enterprise.  "  I  don't  think  I  care  to  talk  about 
that,  if  you  please,"  she  would  say,  and  strike 
the  boldest  speechless  by  her  unmistakable  pain  ; 
this  upon  all  topics — dress,  pleasure,  morality, 
politics,  in  which  the  formula  was  changed  to 
"  my  papa  thinks  otherwise,"  and  even  religion, 
unless  it  was  approached  with  a  particular  whin- 
ing tone  of  voice.  Alexander,  the  younger 
brother,  was  sickly,  clever,  fond  of  books  and 
drawing,  and  full  of  satirical  remarks.  In  the 
midst  of  these,  imagine  that  natural,  clumsy,  un- 
intelligent, and  mirthful  animal,  John  ;  mighty 
well-behaved  in  comparison  with  other  lads, 
although  not  up  to  the  mark  of  the  house  in 
Randolph  Crescent ;  full  of  a  sort  of  blundering 
affection,  full  of  caresses  which  were  never  very 
warmly  received ;  full  of  sudden  and  loud 
laughter  which  rang  out  in  that  still  house  like 
curses.  Mr.  Nicholson  himself  had  a  great  fund 
of  humour,  of  the  Scots  order — intellectual,  turn- 
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ing  on  the  observation  of  men  ;  his  own  character, 
for  instance — if  he  could  have  seen  it  in  another — 
would  have  been  a  rare  feast  to  him  ;  but  his 
son's  empty  guffaws  over  a  broken  plate,  and 
empty,  almost  light-hearted  remarks,  struck  him 
with  pain  as  the  indices  of  a  weak  mind. 

Outside  the  family  John  had  early  attached 
himself  (much  as  a  dog  may  follow  a  marquess) 
to  the  steps  of  Alan  Houston,  a  lad  about  a  year 
older  than  himself,  idle,  a  trifle  wild,  the  heir  to 
a  good  estate  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  a 
rigorous  trustee,  and  so  royally  content  with  him- 
self that  he  took  John's  devotion  as  a  thing  of 
course.  The  intimacy  was  gall  to  Mr.  Nicholson  ; 
it  took  his  son  from  the  house,  and  he  was  a 
jealous  parent ;  it  kept  him  from  the  office,  and 
he  was  a  martinet ;  lastly,  Mr.  Nicholson  was 
ambitious  for  his  family  (in  which,  and  the  Dis- 
ruption Principles,  he  entirely  lived),  that  he 
hated  to  see  a  son  of  his  play  second  fiddle  to  an 
idler.  After  some  hesitation,  he  ordered  that  the 
friendship  should  cease — an  unfair  command, 
though  seemingly  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy ;  and  John,  saying  nothing,  continued  to 
disobey  the  order  under  the  rose. 

John  was  nearly  nineteen  when  he  was  one 
day  dismissed  rather  earlier  than  usual  from  his 
father's  office,  where  he  was  studying  the  practice 
of  the  law.  It  was  Saturday ;  and  except  that 
he  had  a  matter  of  four  hundred  pounds  in  his 
pocket  which  it  was  his  duty  to  hand  over  to  the 
British  Linen  Company's  Bank,  he  had  the  whole 
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afternoon  at  his  disposal.  He  went  by  Princes 
Street,  enjoying  the  mild  sunshine,  and  the  little 
thrill  of  easterly  wind  that  tossed  the  flags  along 
that  terrace  of  palaces,  and  tumbled  the  green 
trees  in  the  garden.  The  band  was  playing 
down  in  the  valley  under  the  castle ;  and  when 
it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  pipers,  he  heard  their 
wild  sounds  with  a  stirring  of  the  blood.  Some- 
thing distantly  martial  awoke  in  him  ;  and  he 
thought  of  Miss  Mackenzie,  whom  he  was  to  meet 
that  day  at  dinner  in  his  father's  house. 

Now,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  should  have  gone 
directly  to  the  bank,  but  right  in  the  way  stood 
the  billiard-room  of  the  hotel  where  Alan  was 
almost  certain  to  be  found  ;  and  the  temptation 
proved  too  strong.  He  entered  the  billiard-room, 
and  was  instantly  greeted  by  his  friend,  cue  in 
hand. 

''  Nicholson,"  said  he,  "  I  want  you  to  lend  me 
a  pound  or  two  till  Monday." 

"  You've  come  to  the  right  shop,  haven't  you?  " 
returned  John.     "  I  have  twopence." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Alan.  "  You  can  get  some. 
Go  and  borrow  at  your  tailor's  ;  they  all  do  it. 
Or  I'll  tell  you  what :   pop  your  watch." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  daresay,"  said  John.  "  And  how 
about  my  father  ?  " 

"  How  is  he  to  know  ?  He  doesn't  wind  it  up 
for  you  at  night,  does  he  ?  "  inquired  Alan,  at 
w^hich  John  guffawed.  "  No,  seriously ;  I  am 
in  a  fix,"  continued  the  tempter.  "  I  have  lost 
some  money  to  a  man  here.     I'll  give  it  you  to- 
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night,  and  you  can  get  the  heirloom  out  again  on 
Monday.  Come ;  it's  a  small  service,  after  all. 
I  would  do  a  good  deal  more  for  you." 

Whereupon  John  went  forth,  and  pawned  his 
gold  watch  under  the  assumed  name  of  John 
Froggs,  85  Pleasance.  But  the  nervousness  that 
assailed  him  at  the  door  of  that  inglorious  haunt 
—  a  pawnshop  —  and  the  effort  necessary  to 
invent  the  pseudonym  (which  somehow  seemed 
to  him  a  necessary  part  of  the  procedure),  had 
taken  more  time  than  he  imagined ;  and  when 
he  returned  to  the  billiard-room  with  the  spoils, 
the  bank  had  already  closed  its  doors. 

This  was  a  shrewd  knock.  "  A  piece  of  busi- 
ness had  been  neglected."  He  heard  these  words 
in  his  father's  trenchant  voice,  and  trembled 
and  then  dodged  the  thought.  After  all,  who 
was  to  know  ?  He  must  carry  four  hundred 
pounds  about  with  him  till  Monday,  when  the 
neglect  could  be  surreptitiously  repaired ;  and 
meanwhile,  he  was  free  to  pass  the  afternoon  on 
the  encircling  divan  of  the  billiard-room,  smoking 
his  pipe,  sipping  a  pint  of  ale,  and  enjoying  to 
the  mast-head  the  modest  pleasures  of  admii'ation. 

None  can  admire  like  a  young  man.  Of  all 
youth's  passions  and  pleasures,  this  is  the  most 
common  and  least  alloyed ;  and  every  flash  of 
Alan's  black  eyes  ;  every  aspect  of  his  curly 
head ;  every  graceful  reach,  and  easy,  stand-off 
attitude  of  waiting,  everything  about  him  down 
even  to  his  shirt-sleeves  and  wrist-links,  were  seen 
by  John  through  a  luxurious  glory.     He  valued 
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himself  by  the  possession  of  that  royal  friend, 
hugged  himself  upon  the  thought,  and  swam  in 
warm  azure  ;  his  own  defects,  like  vanquished 
difficulties,  becoming  things  on  which  to  plume 
himself.  Only  when  he  thought  of  Miss 
Mackenzie  there  fell  upon  his  mind  a  shadow  of 
regret ;  that  young  lady  was  worthy  of  better 
things  than  plain  John  Nicholson,  still  known 
among  schoolmates  by  the  derisive  name  of 
"  Fatty  "  ;  and  he  felt  that  if  he  could  chalk  a 
cue  or  stand  at  ease,  with  such  a  careless  grace 
as  Alan,  he  could  approach  the  object  of  his 
sentiments  with  a  less  crushing  sense  of  inferiority. 
Before  they  parted,  Alan  made  a  proposal  that 
was  startling  in  the  extreme.  He  would  be  at 
CoUette's  that  night  about  twelve,  he  said.  Why 
should  not  John  come  there  and  get  the  money  ? 
To  go  to  CoUette's  was  to  see  life,  indeed  ;  it  was 
wrong ;  it  was  against  the  laws  ;  it  partook,  in 
a  very  dingy  manner,  of  adventure.  Were  it 
known,  it  was  the  sort  of  exploit  that  discon- 
sidered a  young  man  for  good  with  the  more 
serious  classes,  but  gave  him  a  standing  with  the 
riotous.  And  yet  CoUette's  was  not  a  hell ;  it 
could  not  come,  without  vaulting  hyperbole, 
under  the  rubric  of  a  gilded  saloon ;  and,  if  it  was 
a  sin  to  go  there,  the  sin  was  merely  local  and 
municipal.  CoUette's  (whose  name  I  do  not 
know  how  to  spell,  for  I  was  never  in  epistolary 
communication  with  that  hospitable  outlaw)  was 
simply  an  unlicensed  publican,  who  gave  suppers 
after  eleven  at  night,   the  Edinburgh  hour  of 
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closing.  If  you  belonged  to  a  club,  you  could 
get  a  much  better  supper  at  the  same  hour,  and 
lose  not  a  jot  in  public  esteem.  But  if  you  lacked 
that  qualification,  and  were  an-hungered,  or 
inclined  towards  conviviality  at  unlawful  hours, 
CoUette's  was  your  only  port.  You  were  very 
ill-supplied.  The  company  was  not  recruited 
from  the  Senate  or  the  Church,  though  the  Bar 
was  very  well  represented  on  the  only  occasion  on 
which  I  flew  in  the  face  of  my  country's  laws,  and, 
taking  my  reputation  in  my  hand,  penetrated  into 
that  grim  supper-house.  And  CoUette's  fre- 
quenters, thrillingly  conscious  of  wrong- doing  and 
"  that  two-handed  engine  (the  policeman)  at  the 
door,"  were  perhaps  inclined  to  somewhat  feverish 
excess.  But  the  place  was  in  no  sense  a  very 
bad  one ;  and  it  is  somewhat  strange  to  me,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  how  it  had  acquired  its 
dangerous  repute. 

In  precisely  the  same  spirit  as  a  man  may  debate 
a  project  to  ascend  the  Matterhorn  or  to  cross 
Africa,  John  considered  Alan's  proposal,  and, 
greatly  daring,  accepted  it.  As  he  walked  home, 
the  thoughts  of  this  excursion  out  of  the  safe 
places  of  life  into  the  wild  and  arduous,  stirred 
and  struggled  in  his  imagination  with  the  image 
of  Flora  Mackenzie — incongruous  and  yet  kindred 
thoughts,  for  did  not  each  imply  unusual  tighten- 
ing of  the  pegs  of  resolution  ?  did  not  each  woo 
him  forth  and  warn  him  back  again  into  himself  ? 

Between  these  two  considerations,  at  least,  he 
was  more  than  usually  moved  ;  and  when  he  got 
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to  Randolph  Crescent,  he  quite  forgot  the  four 
hundred  pounds  in  the  inner  pocket  of  his  great- 
coat, hung  up  the  coat,  with  its  rich  freight,  upon 
his  particular  pin  of  the  hat-stand  ;  and  in  the 
very  action  sealed  his  doom. 


CHAPTER  II 

IN  WHICH  JOHN  REAPS   THE   WHIRLWIND     , 

ABOUT  half-past  ten  it  was  John's  brave  good 
fortune  to  offer  his  arm  to  Miss  Mackenzie, 
and  escort  her  home.  The  night  was  chill  and 
starry  ;  all  the  way  eastward  the  trees  of  the 
different  gardens  rustled  and  looked  black.  Up 
the  stone  gully  of  Leith  Walk,  when  they  came 
to  cross  it,  the  breeze  made  a  rush  and  set  the 
flames  of  the  street-lamps  quavering  ;  and  when 
at  last  they  had  mounted  to  the  Royal  Terrace, 
where  Captain  Mackenzie  lived,  a  great  salt  fresh- 
ness came  in  their  faces  from  the  sea.  These 
phases  of  the  walk  remained  written  on  John's 
memory,  each  emphasised  by  the  touch  of  that 
light  hand  on  his  arm  ;  and  behind  all  these 
aspects  of  the  nocturnal  city  he  saw,  in  his  mind's 
eye,  a  picture  of  the  lighted  drawing-room  at 
home  where  he  had  sat  talking  with  Flora ;  and 
his  father,  from  the  other  end,  had  looked  on  with 
a  kind  and  ironical  smile.  John  had  read  the 
significance  of  that  smile,  which  might  have 
escaped  a  stranger.  Mr.  Nicholson  had  remarked 
his  son's  entanglement  with  satisfaction,  tinged 
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by  humour  ;  and  his  smile,  if  it  still  was  a  thought 
contemptuous,  had  implied  consent. 

At  the  captain's  door  the  girl  held  out  her  hand, 
with  a  certain  emphasis  ;  and  John  took  it  and 
kept  it  a  little  longer,  and  said,  "  Good-night, 
Flora,  dear,"  and  was  instantly  thrown  into  much 
fear  by  his  presumption.  But  she  only  laughed, 
ran  up  the  steps,  and  rang  the  bell ;  and  while 
she  was  waiting  for  the  door  to  open,  kept  close 
in  the  porch,  and  talked  to  him  from  that  point 
as  out  of  a  fortification.  She  had  a  knitted 
shawl  over  her  head  ;  her  blue  Highland  eyes 
took  the  light  from  the  neighbouring  street-lamp 
and  sparkled ;  and  when  the  door  opened  and 
closed  upon  her,  John  felt  cruelly  alone. 

He  proceeded  slowly  back  along  the  terrace 
in  a  tender  glow  ;  and  when  he  came  to  Greenside 
Church,  he  halted  in  a  doubtful  mind.  Over  the 
crown  of  the  Calton  Hill,  to  his  left,  lay  the  way 
to  Collette's,  where  Alan  would  soon  be  looking 
for  his  arrival,  and  where  he  would  now  have  no 
more  consented  to  go  than  he  would  have  wilfully 
wallowed  in  a  bog  ;  the  touch  of  the  girFs  hand  on 
his  sleeve,  and  the  kindly  hght  in  his  father's  eyes, 
both  loudly  forbidding.  But  right  before  him 
was  the  way  home,  which  pointed  only  to  bed, 
a  place  of  little  ease  for  one  whose  fancy  was 
strung  to  the  lyrical  pitch,  and  whose  not  very 
ardent  heart  was  just  then  tumultuously  moved. 
The  hill-top,  the  cool  air  of  the  night,  the  com- 
pany of  the  great  monuments,  the  sight  of  the 
city  under  his  feet,  with  its  hills  and  valleys  and 
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crossing  files  of  lamps,  drew  him  by  all  he  had  of 
the  poetic,  and  he  turned  that  way  ;  and  by  that 
quite  innocent  deflection,  ripened  the  crop  of 
his  venial  errors  for  the  sickle  of  destiny. 

On  a  seat  on  the  hill  above  Greenside  he  sat 
for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  looking  down  upon  the 
lamps  of  Edinburgh,  and  up  at  the  lamps  of 
heaven.  Wonderful  were  the  resolves  he  formed  ; 
beautiful  and  kindly  were  the  vistas  of  future  life 
that  sped  before  him.  He  uttered  to  himself  the 
name  of  Flora  in  so  many  touching  and  dramatic 
keys,  that  he  became  at  length  fairly  melted  with 
tenderness,  and  could  have  sung  aloud.  At  that 
juncture  the  sound  of  a  certain  creasing  in  his 
greatcoat  caught  his  ear.  He  put  his  hand  into 
his  pocket,  pulled  forth  the  envelope  that  held 
the  money,  and  sat  stupefied.  The  Calton  Hill, 
about  this  period,  had  an  ill  name  of  nights  ;  and 
to  be  sitting  there  with  four  hundred  pounds  that 
did  not  belong  to  him  was  hardly  wise.  He 
looked  up.  There  was  a  man  in  a  very  bad  hat 
a  little  on  one  side  of  him,  apparently  looking  at 
the  scenery  ;  from  a  little  on  the  other  a  second 
night-walker  was  drawing  very  quietly  near.  Up 
jumped  John.  The  envelope  fell  from  his  hands  ; 
he  stooped  to  get  it,  and  at  the  same  moment  both 
men  ran  in  and  closed  with  him. 

A  little  after,  he  got  to  his  feet  very  sore  and 
shaken,  the  poorer  by  a  purse  which  contained 
exactly  one  penny  postage-stamp,  by  a  cambric 
handkerchief,  and  by  the  all-important  envelope. 

Here  was  a  young  man  on  whom,  at  the  highest 
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point  of  loverly  exaltation,  there  had  fallen  a 
blow  too  sharp  to  be  supported  alone  ;  and  not 
many  hundred  yards  away  his  greatest  friend  was 
sitting  at  supper — ay,  and  even  expecting  him. 
Was  it  not  in  the  nature  of  man  that  he  should  run 
there  ?  He  went  in  quest  of  sympathy — in  quest 
of  that  droll  article  that  we  all  suppose  ourselves 
to  want  when  in  a  strait,  and  have  agreed  to  call 
advice  ;  and  he  went,  besides,  with  vague  but 
rather  splendid  expectations  of  relief.  Alan  was 
rich,  or  would  be  so  when  he  came  of  age.  By  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  he  might  remedy  this  mis- 
fortune, and  avert  that  dreaded  interview  with 
Mr.  Nicholson,  from  which  John  now  shrunk  in 
imagination  as  the  hand  draws  back  from  fire. 

Close  under  the  Calton  Hill  there  runs  a  certain 
narrow  avenue,  part  street,  part  by-road.  The 
head  of  it  faces  the  doors  of  the  prison  ;  its  tail 
descends  into  the  sunless  slums  of  the  Low  Calton. 
On  one  hand  it  is  overhung  by  the  crags  of  the 
hill,  on  the  other  by  an  old  graveyard.  Between 
these  two  the  road-way  runs  in  a  trench,  sparsely 
lighted  at  night,  sparsely  frequented  by  day,  and 
bordered,  when  it  has  cleared  the  place  of  tombs, 
by  dingy  and  ambiguous  houses.  One  of  these 
was  the  house  of  Collette ;  and  at  his  door  our 
ill-starred  John  was  presently  beating  for  admit- 
tance. In  an  evil  hour  he  satisfied  the  jealous 
inquiries  of  the  contraband  hotelkeeper ;  in  an 
evil  hour  he  penetrated  into  the  somewhat  un- 
savoury interior.  Alan,  to  be  sure,  was  there, 
seated  in  a  room  lighted  by  noisy  gas-jets,  beside 
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a  dirty  table-cloth,  engaged  on  a  coarse  meal, 
and  in  the  company  of  several  tipsy  members  of 
the  junior  bar.  But  Alan  was  not  sober  ;  he  had 
lost  a  thousand  pounds  upon  a  horse-race,  had 
received  the  news  at  dinner-time,  and  was  now, 
in  default  of  any  possible  means  of  extrication, 
drowning  the  memory  of  his  predicament.  He 
to  help  John  !  The  thing  was  impossible ;  he 
couldn't  help  himself. 

"  If  you  have  a  beast  of  a  father,"  said  he,  "I 
can  tell  you  I  have  a  brute  of  a  trustee." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  hear  my  father  called  a 
beast,"  said  John,  with  a  beating  heart,  feeling 
that  he  risked  the  last  sound  rivet  of  the  chain 
that  bound  him  to  life. 

But  Alan  was  quite  good-natured. 

"  All  right,  old  fellow,"  said  he.  "  Mos'  respec'- 
able  man  your  father."  And  he  introduced  his 
friend  to  his  companions  as  "  old  Nicholson  the 
what-d'ye-call-um's  son." 

John  sat  in  dumb  agony.  CoUette's  foul  walls 
and  maculate  table-linen,  and  even  down  to 
CoUette's  villainous  casters,  seemed  like  objects 
in  a  nightmare.  And  just  then  there  came  a 
knock  and  a  scurrying  ;  the  police,  so  lamentably 
absent  from  the  Calton  Hill,  appeared  upon  the 
scene ;  and  the  party,  taken  flagrante  delicto, 
with  their  glasses  at  their  elbow,  were  seized, 
marched  up  to  the  police  office,  and  all  duly 
summoned  to  appear  as  witnesses  in  the  con- 
sequent case  against  that  arch-shebeener,  Collette. 

It  was  a  sorrowful  and  a  mightily  sobered  com- 
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pany  that  came  forth  again.  The  vague  terror 
of  pubhc  opinion  weighed  generally  on  them  all ; 
but  there  were  private  and  particular  horrors  on 
the  minds  of  individuals.  Alan  stood  in  dread 
of  his  trustee,  already  sorely  tried.  One  of  the 
group  was  the  son  of  a  country  minister,  another 
of  a  judge  ;  John,  the  unhappiest  of  all,  had 
David  Nicholson  to  father,  the  idea  of  facing 
whom  on  such  a  scandalous  subject  was  physically 
sickening.  They  stood  a  while  consulting  under 
the  buttresses  of  Saint  Giles ;  thence  they 
adjourned  to  the  lodgings  of  one  of  the  number  in 
North  Castle  Street,  where  (for  that  matter)  they 
might  have  had  quite  as  good  a  supper,  and  far 
better  drink,  than  in  the  dangerous  paradise 
from  which  they  had  been  routed.  There,  over 
an  almost  tearful  glass,  they  debated  their 
position.  Each  explained  he  had  the  world  to 
lose  if  the  affair  went  on,  and  he  appeared  as  a 
witness.  It  was  remarkable  what  bright  pro- 
spects were  just  then  in  the  very  act  of  opening 
before  each  of  that  little  company  of  youths,  and 
what  pious  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  their 
families  began  now  to  well  from  them.  Each, 
moreover,  was  in  an  odd  state  of  destitution. 
Not  one  could  bear  his  share  of  the  fine  ;  not  one 
but  evinced  a  wonderful  twinkle  of  hope  that 
each  of  the  others  (in  succession)  was  the  very 
man  who  could  step  in  to  make  good  the  deficit. 
One  took  a  high  hand  ;  he  could  not  pay  his 
share  ;  if  it  went  to  a  trial,  he  should  bolt ;  he 
had  always  felt  the  English  Bar  to  be  his  true 
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sphere.  Another  branched  out  into  touching 
details  about  his  family,  to  which  no  one  listened. 
John,  in  the  midst  of  this  disorderly  competition 
of  poverty  and  meanness,  sat  stunned,  contem- 
plating the  mountain  bulk  of  his  misfortunes. 

At  last,  upon  a  pledge  that  each  should  apply  to 
his  family  with  a  common  frankness,  this  con- 
vention of  unhappy  young  asses  broke  up,  went 
down  the  common  stair,  and  in  the  grey  of  the 
spring  morning,  with  the  streets  lying  dead  empty 
all  about  them,  the  lamps  burning  on  into  the 
daylight  in  diminished  lustre,  and  the  birds 
beginning  to  sound  premonitory  notes  from  the 
groves  of  the  town  gardens,  went  each  his  own 
way  with  bowed  head  and  echoing  footfall. 

The  rooks  were  awake  in  Randolph  Crescent ; 
but  the  windows  looked  down,  discreetly  blinded, 
on  the  return  of  the  prodigal.  John's  pass-key 
was  a  recent  privilege  ;  this  was  the  first  time  it 
had  been  used ;  and,  oh !  with  what  a  sickening 
sense  of  his  unworthiness  he  now  inserted  it  into 
the  well-oiled  lock  and  entered  that  citadel  of 
the  proprieties  !  All  slept ;  the  gas  in  the  hall 
had  been  left  faintly  burning  to  light  his  return  ; 
a  dreadful  stillness  reigned,  broken  by  the  deep 
ticking  of  the  eight- day  clock.  He  put  the  gas 
out,  and  sat  on  a  chair  in  the  hall,  waiting  and 
counting  the  minutes,  longing  for  any  human 
countenance.  But  when  at  last  he  heard  the 
alarm-clock  spring  its  rattle  in  the  lower  story, 
and  the  servants  begin  to  be  about,  he  instantly 
lost  heart,  and  fled  to  his  own  room,  where  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  bed. 


CHAPTER  III 

IN    WHICH    JOHN    ENJOYS    THE    HARVEST    HOME 

SHORTLY  after  breakfast,  at  which  he  assisted 
with  a  highly  tragical  countenance,  John 
sought  his  father  where  he  sat,  presumably  in 
religious  meditation,  on  the  Sabbath  mornings. 
The  old  gentleman  looked  up  with  that  sour, 
inquisitive  expression  that  came  so  near  to  smiling 
and  was  so  different  in  effect. 

"  This  is  a  time  when  I  do  not  like  to  be  dis- 
turbed," he  said. 

"  I  know  that,"  returned  John  ;  "  but  I  have 
— I  want — I've  made  a  dreadful  mess  of  it,"  he 
broke  out,  and  turned  to  the  window. 

Mr.  Nicholson  sat  silent  for  an  appreciable 
time,  while  his  unhappy  son  surveyed  the  poles  in 
the  back  green,  and  a  certain  yellow  cat  that  was 
perched  upon  the  wall.  Despair  sat  upon  John 
as  he  gazed  ;  and  he  raged  to  think  of  the  dreadful 
series  of  his  misdeeds,  and  the  essential  innocence 
that  lay  behind  them. 

"  Well,"  said  his  father,  with  an  obvious  effort, 
but  in  very  quiet  tones,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Maclean  gave  me  four  hundred  pounds  to  put 
IX  1^=*  o 
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in  the  bank,  sir,"  began  John  ;   "  and  I'm  sorry 
to  say  that  I've  been  robbed  of  it !  " 

"  Robbed  of  it  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Nicholson,  with  a 
strong  rising  inflection.  "  Robbed  ?  Be  careful 
what  you  say,  John  !  " 

"  I  can't  say  anything  else,  sir ;  I  was  just 
robbed  of  it,"  said  John,  in  desperation,  sullenly. 

"  And  where  and  when  did  this  extraordinary 
event  take  place  ?  "  inquired  the  father. 

"  On  the  Calton  Hill  about  twelve  last  night." 

"  The  Calton  Hill  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Nicholson. 
"  And  what  were  you  doing  there  at  such  a  time 
of  the  night  ?  " 
[[:) "  Nothing,  sir,"  says  John. 
^j  Mr.  Nicholson  drew  in  his  breath. 
I,  "  And  how  came  the  money  in  your  hands  at 
twelve  last  night  ?  "  he  asked  sharply. 

"  I  neglected  that  piece  of  business,"  said  John, 
anticipating  comment ;  and  then  in  his  own 
dialect :    "I  clean  forgot  all  about  it." 

"  Well,"  said  his  father,  "  it's  a  most  extra- 
ordinary story.  Have  you  communicated  with 
the  police  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  answered  poor  John,  the  blood  leap- 
ing to  his  face.  "  They  think  they  know  the 
men  that  did  it.  I  daresay  the  money  will  be 
recovered,  if  that  was  all,"  said  he,  with  a  des- 
perate indifference,  which  his  father  set  down  to 
levity  ;  but  which  sprang  from  the  consciousness 
of  worse  behind. 

"  Your  mother's  watch,  too  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Nicholson. 
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"  Oh,  the  watch  is  all  right !  "  cried  John. 
"  At  least,  I  mean  I  was  coming  to  the  watch — 
the  fact  is,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I — I  had  pawned 
the  watch  before.  Here  is  the  ticket ;  they  didn't 
find  that ;  the  watch  can  be  redeemed  ;  they 
don't  sell  pledges."  The  lad  panted  out  these 
phrases,  one  after  another,  like  minute-guns ; 
but  at  the  last  word,  which  rang  in  that  stately 
chamber  like  an  oath,  his  heart  failed  him  utterly  ; 
and  the  dreaded  silence  settled  on  father  and  son. 

It  was  broken  by  Mr.  Nicholson  picking  up  the 
pawn-ticket :  "  John  Froggs,  85  Pleasance,"  he 
read  ;  and  then  turning  upon  John,  with  a  brief 
flash  of  passion  and  disgust,  "  Who  is  John 
Froggs  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  Nobody,"  said  John.     "  It  was  just  a  name." 

"  An  alias, ^''  his  father  commented. 

"  Oh  !  I  think  scarcely  quite  that,"  said  the 
culprit ;  "  it's  a  form,  they  all  do  it,  the  man 
seemed  to  understand,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  fun 
over  the  name " 

He  paused  at  that,  for  he  saw  his  father  wince 
at  the  picture  like  a  man  physically  struck  ;  and 
again  there  was  silence. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  Mr.  Nicholson,  at  last, 
"  that  I  am  an  ungenerous  father.  I  have  never 
grudged  you  money  within  reason,  for  any  avow- 
able  purpose ;  you  had  just  to  come  to  me  and 
speak.  And  now  I  find  that  you  have  forgotten 
all  decency  and  all  natural  feeling,  and  actually 
pawned — spawned — your  mother's  watch.  You 
must  have  had  some  temptation ;  I  will  do  you  the 
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justice  to  suppose  it  was  a  strong  one.  What 
did  you  want  with  this  money  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  not  tell  you,  sir,"  said  John. 
"  It  will  only  make  you  angry." 

"  I  will  not  be  fenced  with,"  cried  his  father. 
"  There  must  be  an  end  of  disingenuous  answers. 
What  did  you  want  with  this  money  ?  " 

"  To  lend  it  to  Houston,  sir,"  says  John. 

"  I  thought  I  had  forbidden  you  to  speak  to 
that  young  man  ?  "  asked  his  father. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  John  ;  "  but  I  only  met  him." 

"  Where  ?  "  came  the  deadly  question. 

And  "  in  a  billiard- room  "  was  the  damning 
answer.  Thus,  had  John's  single  departure  from 
the  truth  brought  instant  punishment.  For  no 
other  purpose  but  to  see  Alan  would  he  have 
entered  a  billiard-room ;  but  he  had  desired  to 
palliate  the  fact  of  his  disobedience,  and  now  it 
appeared  that  he  frequented  these  disreputable 
haunts  upon  his  own  account. 

Once  more  Mr.  Nicholson  digested  the  vile 
tidings  in  silence  ;  and  when  John  stole  a  glance 
at  his  father's  countenance,  he  was  abashed  to  see 
the  marks  of  suffering. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  at  last,  "  I 
cannot  pretend  not  to  be  simply  bowed  down.  I 
rose  this  morning  what  the  world  calls  a  happy 
man — happy,  at  least,  in  a  son  of  whom  I  thought 
I  could  be  reasonably  proud " 

But  it  was  beyond  human  nature  to  endure  this 
longer,  and  John  interrupted  almost  with  a 
scream.     "  Oh,  wheest !  "  he  cried,  "  that's  not 
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all,  that's  not  the  worst  of  it — it's  nothing  ! 
How  could  I  tell  you  were  proud  of  me  ?  Oh  ! 
I  wish,  I  wish  that  I  had  known  ;  but  you  always 
said  I  was  such  a  disgrace  !  And  the  dreadful 
thing  is  this  :  we  were  all  taken  up  last  night, 
and  we  have  to  pay  Collette's  fine  among  the  six, 
or  we'll  be  had  up  for  evidence — shebeening  it  is. 
They  made  me  swear  to  tell  you ;  but  for  my 
part,"  he  cried,  bursting  into  tears,  "  I  just  wish 
that  I  was  dead  !  "  And  he  fell  on  his  knees 
before  a  chair  and  hid  his  face. 

Whether  his  father  spoke,  or  whether  he  re- 
mained long  in  the  room  or  at  once  departed,  are 
points  lost  to  history.  A  horrid  turmoil  of  mind 
and  body ;  bursting  sobs  ;  broken,  vanishing 
thoughts,  now  of  indignation,  now  of  remorse ; 
broken  elementary  whiffs  of  consciousness,  of  the 
smell  of  the  horse-hair  on  the  chair  bottom,  of  the 
jangling  of  church  bells  that  now  began  to  make 
day  horrible  throughout  the  confines  of  the  city, 
of  the  hard  floor  that  bruised  his  knees,  of  the 
taste  of  tears  that  found  their  way  into  his  mouth  : 
for  a  period  of  time,  the  duration  of  which  I  cannot 
guess,  while  I  refuse  to  dwell  longer  on  its  agony, 
these  were  the  whole  of  God's  world  for  John 
Nicholson. 

When  at  last,  as  by  the  touching  of  a  spring,  he 
returned  again  to  clearness  of  consciousness  and 
even  a  measure  of  composure,  the  bells  had  but 
just  done  ringing,  and  the  Sabbath  silence  was 
still  marred  by  the  patter  of  belated  feet.  By  the 
clock  above  the  fire,  as  well  as  by  these  more 
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speaking  signs,  the  service  had  not  long  begun ; 
and  the  unhappy  sinner,  if  his  father  had  really 
gone  to  church,  might  count  on  near  two  hours 
of  only  comparative  unhappiness.  With  his 
father,  the  superlative  degree  returned  infallibly. 
He  knew  it  by  every  shrinking  fibre  in  his  body, 
he  knew  it  by  the  sudden  dizzy  whirling  of  his 
brain,  at  the  mere  thought  of  that  calamity.  An 
hour  and  a  half,  perhaps  an  hour  and  three 
quarters,  if  the  doctor  was  long-winded,  and  then 
would  begin  again  that  active  agony  from  which, 
even  in  the  dull  ache  of  the  present,  he  shrunk  as 
from  the  bite  of  fire.  He  saw,  in  a  vision,  the 
family  pew,  the  somnolent  cushions,  the  Bibles, 
the  Psalm-books,  Maria  with  her  smelling-salts, 
his  father  sitting  spectacled  and  critical ;  and 
at  once  he  was  struck  with  indignation,  not  un- 
justly. It  was  inhuman  to  go  off  to  church,  and 
leave  a  sinner  in  suspense,  unpunished,  unfor- 
given.  And  at  the  very  touch  of  criticism,  the 
paternal  sanctity  was  lessened  ;  yet  the  paternal 
terror  only  grew  ;  and  the  two  strands  of  feehng 
pushed  him  in  the  same  direction. 

And  suddenly  there  came  upon  him  a  mad  fear 
lest  his  father  should  have  locked  him  in.  The 
notion  had  no  ground  in  sense ;  it  was  probably 
no  more  than  a  reminiscence  of  similar  calamities 
in  childhood,  for  his  father's  room  had  always 
been  the  chamber  of  inquisition  and  the  scene 
of  punishment ;  but  it  stuck  so  rigorously  in  his 
mind  that  he  must  instantly  approach  the  door 
and  prove  its  untruth.     As  he  went,  he  struck 
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upon  a  drawer  left  open  in  the  business  table. 
It  was  the  money-drawer,  a  measure  of  his  father's 
disarray:  the  money-drawer — perhaps  a  point- 
ing providence  !  Who  is  to  decide,  when  even 
divines  differ  between  a  providence  and  a  tempta- 
tion ?  or  who,  sitting  calmly  under  his  own  vine, 
is  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  doings  of  a  poor, 
hunted  dog,  slavishly  afraid,  slavishly  rebellious, 
like  John  Nicholson  on  that  particular  Sunday  ? 
His  hand  was  in  the  drawer,  almost  before  his 
mind  had  conceived  the  hope  ;  and  rising  to  his 
new  situation,  he  wrote,  sitting  in  his  father's 
chair  and  using  his  father's  blotting  pad,  his  piti- 
ful apology  and  farewell : 

"  My  dear  Father, — I  have  taken  the  money,  but  I 
will  pay  it  back  as  soon  as  I  am  able.  You  will  never 
hear  of  me  again.  I  did  not  mean  any  harm  by  any- 
thing, so  I  hope  you  will  try  and  forgive  me.  I  wish 
you  would  say  good-bye  to  Alexander  and  Maria,  but 
not  if  you  don't  want  to.  I  could  not  wait  to  see  you, 
really.    Please  try  to  forgive  me.    Your  affectionate  son. 

"  John  Nicholson." 

The  coins  abstracted  and  the  missive  wTitten, 
he  could  not  be  gone  too  soon  from  the  scene  of 
these  transgressions  ;  and  remembering  how  his 
father  had  once  returned  from  church,  on  some 
slight  illness,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  psalm, 
he  durst  not  even  make  a  packet  of  a  change  of 
clothes.  Attired  as  he  was,  he  slipped  from  the 
paternal  doors,  and  found  himself  in  the  cool 
spring  air,  the  thin  spring  sunshine,  and  the  great 
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Sabbath  quiet  of  the  city,  which  was  now  only 
pointed  by  the  cawing  of  the  rooks.  There  was 
not  a  soul  in  Randolph  Crescent,  nor  a  soul  in 
Queensferry  Street ;  in  this  outdoor  privacy  and 
the  sense  of  escape,  John  took  heart  again  ;  and 
with  a  pathetic  sense  of  leave-taking,  he  even 
ventured  up  the  lane  and  stood  a  while,  a  strange 
peri  at  the  gates  of  a  quaint  paradise,  by  the  west 
end  of  St.  George's  Church.  They  were  singing 
within  ;  and  by  a  strange  chance  the  tune  was 
"  St.  George's,  Edinburgh,"  which  bears  the 
name,  and  was  first  sung  in  the  choir  of  that 
church.  "  Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  ?  "  went 
the  voices  from  within  ;  and  to  John  this  was  like 
the  end  of  all  Christian  observances,  for  he  was 
now  to  be  a  wild  man  like  Ishmael,  and  his  life 
was  to  be  cast  in  homeless  places  and  with  godless 
people. 

It  was  thus,  with  no  rising  sense  of  the  adven- 
turous, but  in  mere  desolation  and  despair,  that 
he  turned  his  back  on  his  native  city,  and  set  out 
on  foot  for  California,  with  a  more  immediate  eye 
to  Glasgow. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE    SECOND    SOWING 

IT  is  no  part  of  mine  to  narrate  the  adventures 
of  John  Nicholson,  which  were  many,  but 
simply  his  more  momentous  misadventures, 
which  were  more  than  he  desired,  and,  by  human 
standards,  more  than  he  deserved ;  how  he 
reached  California,  how  he  was  rooked,  and 
robbed,  and  beaten,  and  starved  ;  how  he  was 
at  last  taken  up  by  charitable  folk,  restored  to 
some  degree  of  self-complacency,  and  installed 
as  a  clerk  in  a  bank  in  San  Francisco,  it  would 
take  too  long  to  tell ;  nor  in  these  episodes  were 
there  any  marks  of  the  peculiar  Nicholsonic 
destiny,  for  they  were  just  such  matters  as  befell 
some  thousands  of  other  young  adventurers  in 
the  same  days  and  places.  But  once  posted  in 
the  bank,  he  fell  for  a  time  into  a  high  degree  of 
good  fortune,  which,  as  it  was  only  a  longer  way 
about  to  fresh  disaster,  it  behoves  me  to  explain. 
It  was  his  luck  to  meet  a  young  man  in  what  is 
technically  called  a  "  dive,"  and  thanks  to  his 
monthly  wages,  to  extricate  this  new  acquaint- 
ance from  a  position  of  present  disgrace  and 
possible  danger  in  the  future.     This  young  man 
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was  the  nephew  of  one  of  the  Nob  Hill  magnates, 
who  run  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange, 
much  as  more  humble  adventurers,  in  the  corner 
of  some  public  park  at  home,  may  be  seen  to  per- 
form the  simple  artifice  of  pea  and  thimble  :  for 
their  own  profit,  that  is  to  say,  and  the  dis- 
couragement of  public  gambling.  It  was  thus 
in  his  power — and,  as  he  was  of  grateful  temper, 
it  was  among  the  things  that  he  desired — to  put 
John  in  the  way  of  growing  rich ;  and  thus, 
without  thought  or  industry,  or  so  much  as  even 
understanding  the  game  at  which  he  played, 
but  by  simply  buying  and  selling  what  he  was 
told  to  buy  and  sell,  that  plaything  of  fortune 
was  presently  at  the  head  of  between  eleven  and 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  or,  as  he  reckoned  it, 
of  upward  of  sixt}^  thousand  dollars. 

How  he  had  come  to  deserve  this  wealth,  any 
more  than  how  he  had  formerly  earned  disgrace 
at  home,  was  a  problem  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
philosophy.  It  was  true  that  he  had  been  in- 
dustrious at  the  bank,  but  no  more  so  than  the 
cashier,  who  had  seven  small  children  and  was 
visibly  sinking  in  decline.  Nor  was  the  step 
which  had  determined  his  advance — a  visit  to  a 
dive  with  a  month's  wages  in  his  pocket — an  act 
of  such  transcendent  virtue,  or  even  wisdom, 
as  to  seem  to  merit  the  favour  of  the  gods.  From 
some  sense  of  this,  and  of  the  dizzy  see-saw — 
heaven-high,  hell- deep — on  which  men  sit  clutch- 
ing ;  or  perhaps  fearing  that  the  sources  of  his 
fortune  might  be  insidiously  traced  to  some  root 
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in  the  field  of  petty  cash  ;  he  stuck  to  his  work, 
said  not  a  word  of  his  new  circumstances,  and  kept 
his  account  with  a  bank  in  a  different  quarter  of 
the  town.  The  concealment,  innocent  as  it  seems, 
was  the  first  step  in  the  second  tragi-comedy  of 
John's  existence. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  never  written  home. 
Whether  from  diffidence  or  shame,  or  a  touch  of 
anger,  or  mere  procrastination,  or  because  (as 
we  have  seen)  he  had  no  skill  in  literary  arts,  or 
because  (as  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  suppose) 
there  is  a  law  in  human  nature  that  prevents 
young  men — not  otherwise  beasts — from  the  per- 
formance of  this  simple  act  of  piety — months  and 
years  had  gone  by,  and  John  had  never  written. 
The  habit  of  not  writing,  indeed,  was  already 
fixed  before  he  had  begun  to  come  into  his 
fortune  ;  and  it  was  only  the  difficulty  of  break- 
ing this  long  silence  that  withheld  him  from  an 
instant  restitution  of  the  money  he  had  stolen 
or  (as  he  preferred  to  call  it)  borrowed.  In  vain 
he  sat  before  paper,  attending  on  inspiration  ; 
that  heavenly  nymph,  beyond  suggesting  the 
words,  "  my  dear  father,"  remained  obstinately 
silent ;  and  presently  John  would  crumple  up 
the  sheet  and  decide,  as  soon  as  he  had  "  a  good 
chance,"  to  carry  the  money  home  in  person. 
And  this  delay,  which  is  indefensible,  was  his 
second  step  into  the  snares  of  fortune. 

Ten  years  had  passed,  and  John  was  drawing 
near  to  thirty.  He  had  kept  the  promise  of  his 
boyhood,  and  was  now  of  a  lusty  frame,  verging 
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toward  corpulence  ;  good  features,  good  eyes,  a 
genial  manner,  a  ready  laugh,  a  long  pair  of  sandy 
whiskers,  a  dash  of  an  American  accent,  a  close 
familiarity  with  the  great  American  joke,  and  a 
certain  likeness  to  a  R-y-1  P-rs-n-ge,  who  shall 
remain  nameless  for  me,  made  up  the  man's 
externals  as  he  could  be  viewed  in  society. 
Inwardly,  in  spite  of  his  gross  body  and  highly 
masculine  whiskers,  he  was  more  like  a  maiden 
lady  than  a  man  of  twenty-nine. 

It  chanced  one  day,  as  he  was  strolling  down 
Market  Street  on  the  eve  of  his  fortnight's  holiday, 
that  his  eye  was  caught  by  certain  railway  bills, 
and  in  very  idleness  of  mind  he  calculated  that  he 
might  be  home  for  Christmas  if  he  started  on  the 
morrow.  The  fancy  thrilled  him  with  desire,  and 
in  one  moment  he  decided  he  would  go. 

There  was  much  to  be  done  :  his  portmanteau 
to  be  packed,  a  credit  to  be  got  from  the  bank 
where  he  was  a  wealthy  customer,  and  certain 
offices  to  be  transacted  for  that  other  bank  in 
which  he  was  an  humble  clerk  ;  and  it  chanced, 
in  conformity  with  human  nature,  that  out  of  all 
this  business  it  was  the  last  that  came  to  be 
neglected.  Night  found  him,  not  only  equipped 
with  money  of  his  own,  but  once  more  (as  on  that 
former  occasion)  saddled  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  other  people's. 

Now  it  chanced  there  lived  in  the  same  board- 
ing-house a  fellow-clerk  of  his,  an  honest  fellow, 
with  what  is  called  a  weakness  for  drink — though 
it  might,  in  this  case,  have  been  called  a  strength. 
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for  the  victim  had  been  drunk  for  weeks  together 
without  the  briefest  intermission.  To  this  un- 
fortunate John  entrusted  a  letter  with  an  en- 
closure of  bonds,  addressed  to  the  bank  manager. 
Even  as  he  did  so  he  thought  he  perceived  a 
certain  haziness  of  eye  and  speech  in  his  trustee  ; 
but  he  was  too  hopeful  to  be  stayed,  silenced  the 
voice  of  warning  in  his  bosom,  and  with  one  and 
the  same  gesture  committed  the  money  to  the 
clerk,  and  himself  into  the  hands  of  destiny. 

I  dwell,  even  at  the  risk  of  tedium,  on  John's 
minutest  errors,  his  case  being  so  perplexing  to 
the  moralist ;  but  we  have  done  with  them  now, 
the  roll  is  closed,  the  reader  has  the  worst  of  our 
poor  hero,  and  I  leave  him  to  judge  for  himself 
whether  he  or  John  has  been  the  less  deserving. 
Henceforth  we  have  to  follow  the  spectacle  of  a 
man  who  was  a  mere  whip-top  for  calamity  ;  on 
whose  unmerited  misadventures  not  even  the 
humourist  can  look  without  pity,  and  not  even 
the  philosopher  without  alarm. 

That  same  night  the  clerk  entered  upon  a  bout 
of  drunkenness  so  consistent  as  to  surprise  even 
his  intimate  acquaintance.  He  was  speedily 
ejected  from  the  boarding-house  ;  deposited  his 
portmanteau  with  a  perfect  stranger,  who  did  not 
even  catch  his  name  ;  wandered  he  knew  not 
where,  and  was  at  last  hove-to,  all  standing,  in  a 
hospital  at  Sacramento.  There,  under  the  im- 
penetrable alias  of  the  number  of  his  bed,  the 
crapulous  being  lay  for  some  more  days  uncon- 
scious of  all  things,  and  of  one  thing  in  particular  : 
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that  the  pohce  were  after  him.  Two  months  had 
come  and  gone  before  the  convalescent  in  the 
Sacramento  hospital  was  identified  with  Kirkman, 
the  absconding  San  Francisco  clerk  ;  even  then, 
there  must  elapse  nearly  a  fortnight  more  till  the 
perfect  stranger  could  be  hunted  up,  the  port- 
manteau recovered,  and  John's  letter  carried  at 
length  to  its  destination,  the  seal  still  unbroken, 
the  enclosure  still  intact. 

Meanwhile,  John  had  gone  upon  his  holidays 
without  a  word,  which  was  irregular ;  and  there 
had  disappeared  with  him  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
which  was  out  of  all  bounds  of  palliation.  But 
he  was  known  to  be  careless,  and  believed  to  be 
honest ;  the  manager  besides  had  a  regard  for 
him ;  and  little  was  said,  although  something 
was  no  doubt  thought,  until  the  fortnight  was 
j&nally  at  an  end,  and  the  time  had  come  for  John 
to  reappear.  Then,  indeed,  the  affair  began  to 
look  black  ;  and  when  inquiries  were  made,  and 
the  penniless  clerk  was  found  to  have  amassed 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  kept  them  secretly  in  a 
rival  estabHshment,  the  stoutest  of  his  friends 
abandoned  him,  the  books  were  overhauled  for 
traces  of  ancient  and  artful  fraud,  and  though 
none  were  found,  there  still  prevailed  a  general 
impression  of  loss.  The  telegraph  was  set  in 
motion ;  and  the  correspondent  of  the  bank  in 
Edinburgh,  for  which  place  it  was  understood  that 
John  had  armed  himself  with  extensive  credits, 
was  warned  to  communicate  with  the  police. 

Now  this  correspondent  was  a  friend  of  Mr. 
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Nicholson's  ;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
tale  of  John's  calamitous  disappearance  from 
Edinburgh  ;  and  putting  one  thing  with  another, 
hasted  with  the  first  word  of  this  scandal,  not  to 
the  police,  but  to  his  friend.  The  old  gentleman 
had  long  regarded  his  son  as  one  dead ;  John's 
place  had  been  taken,  the  memory  of  his  faults  had 
already  fallen  to  be  one  of  those  old  aches,  which 
awaken  again  indeed  upon  occasion,  but  which 
we  can  always  vanquish  by  an  effort  of  the  will ; 
and  to  have  the  long  lost  resuscitated  in  a  fresh 
disgrace  was  doubly  bitter. 

"  MacEwen,"  said  the  old  man,  "  this  must  be 
hushed  up,  if  possible.  If  I  give  you  a  check  for 
this  sum,  about  which  they  are  certain,  could  you 
take  it  on  yourself  to  let  the  matter  rest  ?  " 

"■  1  will,"  said  MacEwen.  "  I  will  take  the  risk 
of  it." 

"  You  understand,"  resumed  Mr.  Nicholson, 
speaking  precisely,  but  with  ashen  lips,  "  I  do  this 
for  my  family,  not  for  that  unhappy  young  man. 
If  it  should  turn  out  that  these  suspicions  are 
correct,  and  he  has  embezzled  large  sums,  he 
must  lie  on  his  bed  as  he  has  made  it."  And  then 
looking  up  at  MacEwen  with  a  nod,  and  one  of 
his  strange  smiles  :  "  Good-bye,"  said  he  ;  and 
MacEwen,  perceiving  the  case  to  be  too  grave 
for  consolation,  took  himself  off  and  blessed  God 
on  his  way  home  that  he  was  childless. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    prodigal's    RETURN 

BY  a  little  after  noon  on  the  eve  of  Christmas, 
John  had  left  his  portmanteau  in  the  cloak- 
room, and  stepped  forth  into  Princes  Street  with 
a  wonderful  expansion  of  the  soul,  such  as  men 
enjoy  in  the  completion  of  long-nourished 
schemes.  He  was  at  home  again,  incognito  and 
rich  ;  presently  he  could  enter  his  father's  house 
by  means  of  the  pass-key,  which  he  had  piously 
preserved  through  all  his  wanderings  ;  he  would 
throw  down  the  borrowed  money  ;  there  would 
be  a  reconciliation,  the  details  of  which  he  fre- 
quently arranged  ;  and  he  saw  himself,  during 
the  next  month,  made  welcome  in  many  stately 
houses  at  many  frigid  dinner-parties,  taking  his 
share  in  the  conversation  with  the  freedom  of 
the  man  and  the  traveller,  and  laying  down  the 
law  upon  finance  with  the  authority  of  the 
successful  investor.  But  this  programme  was 
not  to  be  begun  before  evening — not  till  just 
before  dinner,  indeed,  at  which  meal  the  re- 
assembled family  were  to  sit  roseate,  and  the 
best  wine  (the  modern  fatted  calf)  should  flow 
for  the  prodigal's  return. 
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Meanwhile  he  walked  familiar  streets,  merry 
reminiscences  crowding  round  him,  sad  ones  also, 
both  with  the  same  surprising  pathos.  The  keen 
frosty  air  ;  the  low,  rosy,  wintery  sun  ;  the  castle, 
hailing  him  like  an  old  acquaintance  ;  the  names 
of  friends  on  door-plates  ;  the  sight  of  friends 
whom  he  seemed  to  recognise,  and  whom  he 
eagerly  avoided,  in  the  streets  ;  the  pleasant 
chant  of  the  north  country  accent ;  the  dome  of 
St.  George's  reminding  him  of  his  last  penitential 
moments  in  the  lane,  and  of  that  King  of  Glory 
whose  name  had  echoed  ever  since  in  the  saddest 
corner  of  his  memory  ;  and  the  gutters  where 
he  had  learned  to  slide,  and  the  shop  where  he  had 
bought  his  skates,  and  the  stones  on  which  he  had 
trod,  and  the  railings  in  which  he  had  rattled 
his  clachan  as  he  went  to  school ;  and  all  those 
thousand  and  one  nameless  particulars,  which  the 
eye  sees  without  noting,  which  the  memory 
keeps  indeed  yet  without  knowing,  and  which, 
taken  one  with  another,  build  up  for  us  the  aspect 
of  the  place  that  we  call  home  :  and  all  these 
besieged  him,  as  he  went,  with  both  delight  and 
sadness. 

His  first  visit  was  for  Houston,  who  had  a  house 
on  Regent's  Terrace,  kept  for  him  in  old  days  by 
an  aunt.  The  door  was  opened  (to  his  surprise) 
upon  the  chain,  and  a  voice  asked  him  from  within 
what  he  wanted. 

"  I  want  Mr.  Houston — Mr.  Alan  Houston," 
said  he. 

"  And  who  are  ye  ?  "  said  the  voice. 

IX  p 
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"  This  is  most  extraordinary,"  thought  John  ; 
and  then  aloud  he  told  his  name. 

"  No,  young  Mr.  John  ?  "  cried  the  voice,  with 
a  sudden  increase  of  Scottish  accent,  testifying 
to  a  friendlier  feeling. 

"  The  very  same,"  said  John. 

And  the  old  butler  removed  his  defences, 
remarking  only,  "  I  thocht  ye  were  that  man." 
But  his  master  was  not  there ;  he  was  staying, 
it  appeared,  at  the  house  in  Murrayfield ;  and 
though  the  butler  would  have  been  glad  enough 
to  have  taken  his  place  and  given  all  the  news  of 
the  family,  John,  struck  with  a  little  chill,  was 
eager  to  be  gone.  Only,  the  door  was  scarce 
closed  again,  before  he  regretted  that  he  had  not 
asked  about  "  that  man." 

He  was  to  pay  no  more  visits  till  he  had  seen  his 
father  and  made  all  well  at  home  ;  Alan  had  been 
the  only  possible  exception,  and  John  had  not 
time  to  go  as  far  as  Murrayfield.  But  here  he 
was  on  Regent's  Terrace ;  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  him  going  round  the  end  of  the  hill, 
and  looking  from  without  on  the  Mackenzies' 
house.  As  he  went,  he  reflected  that  Flora 
must  now  be  a  woman  of  near  his  own  age,  and 
it  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  she 
was  married ;  but  this  dishonourable  doubt  he 
damned  down. 

There  was  the  house,  sure  enough ;  but  the 
door  was  of  another  colour,  and  what  was  this — 
two  door-plates  ?  He  drew  nearer  ;  the  top  one 
bore,  with  dignified  simplicity  the  words,  "  Mr. 
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Proudfoot "  ;  the  lower  one  was  more  explicit  and 
informed  the  passer-by  that  here  was  likewise 
the  abode  of  "  Mr.  J.  A.  Dunlop  Proudfoot, 
Advocate."  The  Proudfoots  must  be  rich,  for 
no  advocate  could  look  to  have  much  business 
in  so  remote  a  quarter  ;  and  John  hated  them 
for  their  wealth  and  for  their  name,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  house  they  desecrated  with  their 
presence.  He  remembered  a  Proudfoot  he  had 
seen  at  school,  not  known  :  a  Httle,  whey-faced 
urchin,  the  despicable  member  of  some  lower 
class.  Could  it  be  this  abortion  that  had  climbed 
to  be  an  advocate,  and  now  lived  in  the  birth- 
place of  Flora  and  the  home  of  John's  tenderest 
memories  ?  The  chill  that  had  first  seized  upon 
him  when  he  heard  of  Houston's  absence  deepened 
and  struck  inward.  For  a  moment,  as  he  stood 
under  the  doors  of  that  estranged  house,  and 
looked  east  and  west  along  the  solitary  pavement 
of  the  Royal  Terrace,  where  not  a  cat  was  stirring, 
the  sense  of  solitude  and  desolation  took  him 
by  the  throat,  and  he  wished  himself  in  San 
Francisco. 

And  then  the  figure  he  made,  with  his  decent 
portliness,  his  whiskers,  the  money  in  his  purse, 
the  excellent  cigar  that  he  now  lighted,  recurred 
to  his  mind  in  consolatory  comparison  with  that 
of  a  certain  maddened  lad  who,  on  a  certain  spring 
Sunday  ten  years  before,  and  in  the  hour  of 
church-time  silence,  had  stolen  from  that  city  by 
the  Glasgow  road.  In  the  face  of  these  changes, 
it  were  impious  to  doubt  fortune's  kindness.     All 
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would  be  well  yet ;  the  Mackenzies  would  be 
found,  Flora,  younger  and  lovelier  and  kinder 
than  before ;  Alan  would  be  found,  and  would 
have  so  nicely  discriminated  his  behaviour  as  to 
have  grown,  on  the  one  hand,  into  a  valued  friend 
of  Mr.  Nicholson's,  and  to  have  remained,  upon 
the  other,  of  that  exact  shade  of  joviaUty  which 
John  desired  in  his  companions.  And  so,  once 
more,  John  fell  to  work  discounting  the  delightful 
future ;  his  first  appearance  in  the  family  pew  ; 
his  first  visit  to  his  uncle  Greig,  who  thought 
himself  so  great  a  financier,  and  on  whose 
purblind  Edinburgh  eyes  John  was  to  let  in  the 
dazzling  daylight  of  the  West ;  and  the  details 
in  general  of  that  unrivalled  transformation 
scene,  in  which  he  was  to  display  to  all  Edin- 
burgh a  portly  and  successful  gentleman  in  the 
shoes  of  the  derided  fugitive. 

The  time  began  to  draw  near  when  his  father 
would  have  returned  from  the  office,  and  it 
would  be  the  prodigal's  cue  to  enter.  He  strolled 
westward  by  Albany  Street,  facing  the  sunset 
embers,  pleased,  he  knew  not  why,  to  move  in  that 
cold  air  and  indigo  twilight,  starred  with  street- 
lamps.  But  there  was  one  more  disenchantment 
waiting  him  by  the  way. 

At  the  corner  of  Pitt  Street  he  paused  to  light  a 
fresh  cigar  ;  the  vesta  threw,  as  he  did  so,  a  strong 
light  upon  his  features,  and  a  man  of  about  his 
own  age  stopped  at  sight  of  it. 

"  I  think  your  name  must  be  Nicholson,"  said 
the  stranger. 
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It  was  too  late  to  avoid  recognition  ;  and 
besides,  as  John  was  now  actually  on  the  way 
home,  it  hardly  mattered,  and  he  gave  way  to  the 
impulse  of  his  nature. 

'^  Great  Scott !  "  he  cried,  "  Beatson  !  "  and 
shook  hands  with  warmth.  It  scarce  seemed  he 
was  repaid  in  kind. 

"  So  you're  home  again  ?  "  said  Beatson. 
"  Where  have  you  been  all  this  long  time  ?  " 

"  In  the  States,"  said  John — "  California. 
I've  made  my  pile  though  ;  and  it  suddenly 
struck  me  it  would  be  a  noble  scheme  to  come 
home  for  Christmas." 

"  I  see,"  said  Beatson.  "  Well,  I  hope  we'll  see 
something  of  you  now  you're  here." 

"  Oh,  I  guess  so,"  said  John,  a  little 
frozen. 

"  Well,  ta-ta,"  concluded  Beatson,  and  he 
shook  hands  again  and  went. 

This  was  a  cruel  first  experience.  It  was  idle 
to  blink  facts  :  here  was  John  home  again,  and 
Beatson — Old  Beatson — did  not  care  a  rush. 
He  recalled  Old  Beatson  in  the  past — that 
merry  and  affectionate  lad — and  their  joint 
adventures  and  mishaps,  the  window  they  had 
broken  with  a  catapult  in  India  Place,  the  escalade 
of  the  Castle  rock,  and  many  another  inestimable 
bond  of  friendship  ;  and  his  hurt  surprise  grew 
deeper.  Well,  after  all,  it  was  only  on  a  man's 
own  family  that  he  could  count ;  blood  was 
thicker  than  water,  he  remembered  ;  and  the  net 
result  of  this  encounter  was  to  bring  him  to  the 
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doorstep  of  his  father's  house,  with  tenderer  and 
softer  feehngs. 

The  night  had  come  ;  the  f  anhght  over  the  door 
shone  bright ;  the  two  windows  of  the  dining- 
room  where  the  cloth  was  being  laid,  and  the 
three  windows  of  the  drawing-room  where  Maria 
would  be  waiting  dinner,  glowed  softher  through 
yellow  blinds.  It  was  like  a  vision  of  the  past. 
All  this  time  of  his  absence,  life  had  gone  forward 
with  an  equal  foot,  and  the  fires  and  the  gas  had 
been  lighted,  and  the  meals  spread,  at  the  accus- 
tomed hours.  At  the  accustomed  hour,  too,  the 
bell  had  sounded  thrice  to  call  the  family  to  wor- 
ship. And  at  the  thought  a  pang  of  regret  for 
his  demerit  seized  him ;  he  remembered  the 
things  that  were  good  and  that  he  had  neglected 
and  the  things  that  were  evil  and  that  he  had 
loved ;  and  it  was  with  a  prayer  upon  his  lips 
that  he  mounted  the  steps  and  thrust  the  key 
into  the  key-hole. 

He  stepped  into  the  lighted  hall,  shut  the  door 
softly  behind  him,  and  stood  there  fixed  in 
wonder.  No  surprise  of  strangeness  could  equal 
the  surprise  of  that  complete  familiarity.  There 
was  the  bust  of  Chalmers  near  the  stair  railings, 
there  was  the  clothes-brush  in  the  accustomed 
place  ;  and  there,  on  the  hat-stand,  hung  hats  and 
coats  that  must  surely  be  the  same  as  he  remem- 
bered. Ten  years  dropped  from  his  life,  as  a  pin 
may  slip  between  the  fingers  ;  and  the  ocean  and 
the  mountains,  and  the  mines,  and  crowded  marts 
and  mingled  races  of  San  Francisco,  and  his  own 
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fortune  and  his  own  disgrace,  became,  for  that 
one  moment,  the  figures  of  a  dream  that  was  over. 

He  took  off  his  hat,  and  moved  mechanically 
towards  the  stand  ;  and  there  he  found  a  small 
change  that  was  a  great  one  to  him.  The  pin 
that  had  been  his  from  boyhood,  where  he  had 
flung  his  balmoral  hat  when  he  loitered  home  from 
the  academy,  and  his  first  hat  when  he  canie 
briskly  back  from  college  or  the  office— his  pm 
was  occupied.  "They  might  have  at  least 
respected  my  pin  !  "  he  thought,  and  he  was 
moved  as  by  a  sKght,  and  began  at  once  to  re- 
collect that  he  was  here  an  interloper,  in  a  strange 
house,  which  he  had  entered  almost  by  a  burglary, 
and  where  at  any  moment  he  might  be  scan- 
dalously challenged. 

He  moved  at  once,  his  hat  still  in  his  hand,  to 
the  door  of  his  father's  room,  opened  it,  and 
entered.  Mr.  Nicholson  sat  in  the  same  place 
and  posture  as  on  that  last  Sunday  morning ; 
only  he  was  older,  and  greyer,  and  sterner  ;  and 
as  he  now  glanced  up  and  caught  the  eye  of  his 
son,  a  strange  commotion  and  a  dark  flush  sprang 
into  his  face. 

"  Father,"  said  John,  steadily,  and  even  cheer- 
fuUy,  for  this  was  a  moment  against  which  he 
was  long  ago  prepared,  "  father,  here  I  am,  and 
here  is  the  money  that  I  took  from  you.  I  have 
come  back  to  ask  your  forgiveness,  and  to  stay 
Christmas  with  you  and  the  children." 

"  Keep  your  money,"  said  the  father,  "  and 
go!" 
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"  Father  !  "  cried  John  ;  "  For  God's  sake 
don't  receive  me  this  way.     I've  come  for " 

"  Understand  me,"  interrupted  Mr.  Nicholscn  ; 
"  you  are  no  son  of  mine  ;  and  in  the  sight  of  God, 
I  wash  my  hands  of  you.  One  last  thing  I  will 
tell  you  ;  one  warning  I  will  give  you  ;  all  is 
discovered,  and  you  are  being  hunted  for  your 
crimes  ;  if  you  are  still  at  large  it  is  thanks  to  me  ; 
but  I  have  done  all  that  I  mean  to  do  ;  and  from 
this  time  forth  I  would  not  raise  one  finger — not 
one  finger — to  save  you  from  the  gallows  !  And 
now,"  with  a  low  voice  of  absolute  authority, 
and  a  single  weighty  gesture  of  the  finger,  "  and 
now — go  !  " 
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"LJOW  John  passed  the  evening,  in  what  windy 
-*-  -■-  confusion  of  mind,  in  what  squalls  of  anger 
and  lulls  of  sick  collapse,  in  what  pacing  of  streets 
and  plunging  into  public-houses,  it  would  profit 
httle  to  relate.  His  misery,  if  it  were  not  pro- 
gressive, yet  tended  in  no  way  to  diminish ;  for 
in  proportion  as  grief  and  indignation  abated,  fear 
began  to  take  their  place.  At  first,  his  father's 
menacing  words  lay  by  in  some  safe  drawer  of 
memory,  biding  their  hour.  At  first,  John  was 
all  thwarted  affection  and  blighted  hope ;  next 
bludgeoned  vanity  raised  its  head  again,  with 
twenty  mortal  gashes  :  and  the  father  was  dis- 
owned even  as  he  had  disowned  the  son.  What 
was  this  regular  course  of  life,  that  John  should 
have  admired  it  ?  what  were  these  clockwork 
virtues,  from  which  love  was  absent  ?  Kindness 
was  the  test,  kindness  the  aim  and  soul ;  and 
judged  by  such  a  standard,  the  discarded  prodigal 
— now  rapidly  drowning  his  sorrows  and  his 
reason  in  successive  drams — was  a  creature  of  a 
lovelier  morality  than  his  self-righteous  father. 

Yes,  he  was  the  better  man ;   he  felt  it,  glowed 
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with  the  consciousness,  and  entering  a  public- 
house  at  the  corner  of  Howard  Place  (whither 
he  had  somehow  wandered)  he  pledged  his  own 
virtues  in  a  glass — perhaps  the  fourth  since  his 
dismissal.  Of  that  he  knew  nothing,  keeping  no 
account  of  what  he  did  or  where  he  went ;  and 
in  the  general  crashing  hurry  of  his  nerves,  un- 
conscious of  the  approach  of  intoxication.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  question  whether  he  were  really  growing 
intoxicated,  or  whether  at  first  the  spirits  did 
not  even  sober  him.  For  it  was  even  as  he 
drained  this  last  glass  that  his  father's  ambiguous 
and  menacing  words — popping  from  their  hiding- 
place  in  memory — startled  him  like  a  hand  laid 
upon  his  shoulder.  "  Crimes,  hunted,  the  gal- 
lows." They  were  ugly  words  ;  in  the  ears  of  an 
innocent  man,  perhaps  all  the  uglier  ;  for  if  some 
judicial  error  were  in  act  against  him,  who 
should  set  a  limit  to  its  grossness  or  to  how  far  it 
might  be  pushed  ?  Not  John,  indeed  ;  he  was  no 
believer  in  the  powers  of  innocence,  his  cursed 
experience  pointing  in  quite  other  ways  ;  and  his 
fears,  once  wakened,  grew  with  every  hour  and 
hunted  him  about  the  city  streets. 

It  was  perhaps  nearly  nine  at  night ;  he  had 
eaten  nothing  since  lunch,  he  had  drunk  a  good 
deal,  and  he  was  exhausted  by  emotion,  when  the 
thought  of  Houston  came  into  his  head.  He 
turned,  not  merely  to  the  man  as  a  friend,  but 
to  his  house  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The  danger 
that  threatened  him  was  still  so  vague  that  he 
knew  neither  what  to  fear  nor  where  he  might 
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expect  it ;  but  this  much  at  least  seemed  un- 
deniable, that  a  private  house  was  safer  than  a 
public  inn.  Moved  by  these  counsels,  he  turned 
at  once  to  the  Caledonian  Station,  passed  (not 
without  alarm)  into  the  bright  lights  of  the 
approach,  redeemed  his  portmanteau  from  the 
cloak-room,  and  was  soon  whirling  in  a  cab  along 
the  Glasgow  road.  The  change  of  movement  and 
position,  the  sight  of  the  lamps  twinkling  to  the 
rear,  and  the  smell  of  damp  and  mould  and  rotten 
straw  which  clung  about  the  vehicle,  wrought  in 
him  strange  alternations  of  lucidity  and  mortal 
giddiness. 

"  I  have  been  drinking,"  he  discovered ;  "I 
must  go  straight  to  bed,  and  sleep."  And  he 
thanked  Heaven  for  the  drowsiness  that  came 
upon  his  mind  in  waves. 

From  one  of  these  spells  he  was  wakened  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  cab  ;  and,  getting  down,  found 
himself  in  quite  a  country  road,  the  last  lamp  of 
the  suburb  shining  some  way  below,  and  the  high 
walls  of  a  garden  rising  before  him  in  the  dark. 
The  Lodge  (as  the  place  was  named)  stood, 
indeed,  very  solitary.  To  the  south  it  adjoined 
another  house,  but  standing  in  so  large  a  garden 
as  to  be  well  out  of  cry  ;  on  all  other  sides,  open 
fields  stretched  upward  to  the  woods  of  Cor- 
storphine  Hill,  or  backward  to  the  dells  of 
Ravelston,  or  downward  toward  the  valley  of  the 
Leith.  The  effect  of  seclusion  was  aided  by  the 
great  height  of  the  garden  walls,  which  were, 
indeed,  conventual,  and,  as  John  had  tested  in 
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former  days,  defied  the  climbing  schoolboy. 
The  lamp  of  the  cab  threw  a  gleam  upon  the  door 
and  the  not  brilliant  handle  of  the  bell. 

"  Shall  I  ring  for  ye  ?  "  said  the  cabman,  who 
had  descended  from  his  perch  and  was  slapping 
his  chest,  for  the  night  was  bitter. 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  said  John,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  brow  in  one  of  his  accesses  of 
giddiness. 

The  man  pulled  at  the  handle,  and  the  clanking 
of  the  bell  replied  from  farther  in  the  garden  ; 
twice  and  thrice  he  did  it,  with  sufficient  inter- 
vals ;  in  the  great,  frosty  silence  of  the  night, 
the  sounds  fell  sharp  and  small. 

"  Does  he  expect  ye  ?  "  asked  the  driver,  with 
that  manner  of  familiar  interest  that  well  became 
his  port-wine  face  ;  and  when  John  had  told 
him  no,  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  cabman,  ''  if 
ye'U  tak'  my  advice  of  it,  we'll  just  gang  back. 
And  that's  disinterested,  mind  ye,  for  my  stables 
are  in  the  Glesgie  road." 

"  The  servants  must  hear,"  said  John. 

"  Hout !  "  said  the  driver.  ""  He  keeps  no  ser- 
vants here,  man.  They're  a'  in  the  town  house  ; 
I  drive  him  often  ;  it's  just  a  kind  of  hermitage, 
this." 

"  Give  me  the  bell,"  said  John  ;  and  he  plucked 
at  it  Hke  a  man  desperate. 

The  clamour  had  not  yet  subsided  before  they 
heard  steps  upon  the  gravel,  and  a  voice  of 
singular  nervous  irritability  cried  to  them  through 
the  door,  "  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  ?  " 
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"  Alan,"  said  John,  ''  it's  me — it's  Fatty — 
John,  you  know.  I'm  just  come  home,  and  I've 
come  to  stay  with  you." 

There  was  no  reply  for  a  moment,  and  then 
the  door  was  opened. 

"  Get  the  portmanteau  down,"  said  John  to  the 
driver. 

"  Do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Alan  ;  and  then 
to  John,  "  Come  in  here  a  moment.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you." 

John  entered  the  garden,  and  the  door  was 
closed  behind  him.  A  candle  stood  on  the  gravel 
walk,  winking  a  little  in  the  draughts  ;  it  threw 
inconstant  sparkles  on  the  clumped  holly,  struck 
the  light  and  darkness  to  and  fro  like  a  veil  on 
Alan's  features,  and  set  his  shadow  hovering 
behind  him.  All  beyond  was  inscrutable  ;  and 
John's  dizzy  brain  rocked  with  the  shadow.  Yet 
even  so,  it  struck  him  that  Alan  was  pale,  and 
his  voice,  when  he  spoke,  unnatural. 

"  What  brings  you  here  to-night  ?  "  he  began. 
"  I  don't  want,  God  knows,  to  seem  unfriendly  ; 
but  I  cannot  take  you  in,  Nicholson  ;  I  cannot 
do  it." 

"  Alan,"  said  John,  "  you've  just  got  to ! 
You  don't  know  the  mess  I'm  in  ;  the  governor's 
turned  me  out,  and  I  daren't  show  my  face  in  an 
inn,  because  they're  down  on  me  for  murder  or 
something !  " 

"  For  what  ?  "  cried  Alan,  starting. 

"  Murder,  I  believe,"  says  John. 

'''  Murder  !  "   repeated   Alan,   and   passed   his 
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hand  over  his  eyes.  "  What  was  that  you  were 
saying  ?  "  he  asked  again. 

"  That  they  were  down  on  me,"  said  John. 
"  I'm  accused  of  murder,  by  what  I  can  make 
out ;  and  I've  really  had  a  dreadful  day  of  it, 
Alan,  and  I  can't  sleep  on  the  road-side  on  a 
night  like  this — at  least,  not  with  a  portmanteau," 
he  pleaded. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Alan,  with  his  head  on  one  side  ; 
and  then,  "  did  you  hear  nothing  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  said  John,  thrilling,  he  knew  not  why, 
with  communicated  terror.  "  No,  I  heard 
nothing  ;  why  ?  "  And  then,  as  there  was  no 
answer,  he  reverted  to  his  pleading  :  "  But  I 
say,  Alan,  you've  just  got  to  take  me  in.  I'll 
go  right  away  to  bed  if  you  have  anything  to  do. 
I  seem  to  have  been  drinking ;  I  was  that 
knocked  over.  I  wouldn't  turn  you  away,  Alan, 
if  you  were  down  on  your  luck." 

"  No  ?  "  returned  Alan.  "  Neither  will  I  you, 
then.     Come  and  let's  get  your  portmanteau." 

The  cabman  was  paid,  and  drove  off  down  the 
long,  lamp-lit  hill,  and  the  two  friends  stood  on  the 
side-walk  beside  the  portmanteau  till  the  last 
rumble  of  the  wheels  had  died  in  silence.  It 
seemed  to  John  as  though  Alan  attached  import- 
ance to  this  departure  of  the  cab ;  and  John, 
who  was  in  no  state  to  criticise,  shared  pro- 
foundly in  the  feeling. 

When  the  stillness  was  once  more  perfect,  Alan 
shouldered  the  portmanteau,  carried  it  in,  and 
shut  and  locked  the  garden  door ;    and  then, 
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once  more,  abstraction  seemed  to  fall  upon  him, 
and  he  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  key,  until  the 
cold  began  to  nibble  at  John's  fingers. 

"  Why  are  we  standing  here  ?  "  asked  John. 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Alan,  blankly. 

"  Why,  man,  you  don't  seem  yourself,"  said  the 
other. 

''  No,  I'm  not  myself,"  said  Alan  ;  and  he  sat 
down  on  the  portmanteau  and  put  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

John  stood  beside  him  swaying  a  little,  and 
looking  about  him  at  the  swaying  shadows,  the 
flitting  sparkles,  and  the  steady  stars  overhead, 
until  the  windless  cold  began  to  touch  him  through 
his  clothes  on  the  bare  skin.  Even  in  his  be- 
mused intelligence,  wonder  began  to  awake. 

"  I  say,  let's  come  on  to  the  house,"  he  said  at 
last. 

"  Yes,  let's  come  on  to  the  house,"  repeated 
Alan. 

And  he  rose  at  once,  re-shouldered  the  port- 
manteau, and  taking  the  candle  in  his  other 
hand,  moved  forward  to  the  Lodge.  This  was  a 
long,  low  building,  smothered  in  creepers  ;  and 
now,  except  for  some  chinks  of  light  between  the 
dining-room  shutters,  it  was  plunged  in  darkness 
and  silence. 

In  the  hall  Alan  lighted  another  candle,  gave  it 
to  John,  and  opened  the  door  of  a  bedroom. 

"  Here,"  said  he  ;  "  go  to  bed.  Don't  mind 
me,  John.  You'll  be  sorry  for  me  when  you 
know." 
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"  Wait  a  bit,"  returned  John ;  "  I've  got  so 
cold  with  all  that  standing  about.  Let's  go  into 
the  dining-room  a  minute.  Just  one  glass  to 
warm  me,  Alan." 

On  the  table  in  the  hall  stood  a  glass,  and  a 
bottle  with  a  whisky  label  on  a  tray.  It  was  plain 
that  the  bottle  had  just  been  opened,  for  the  cork 
and  corkscrew  lay  beside  it. 

"  Take  that,"  said  Alan,  passing  John  the 
whisky,  and  then  with  a  certain  roughness  pushed 
his  friend  into  the  bedroom,  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

John  stood  amazed  ;  then  he  shook  the  bottle, 
and,  to  his  further  wonder,  found  it  partly  empty. 
Three  or  four  glasses  were  gone.  Alan  must  have 
uncorked  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  drank  three  or 
four  glasses  one  after  the  other,  without  sitting 
down,  for  there  was  no  chair,  and  that  in  his  own 
cold  lobby  on  this  freezing  night !  It  fully  ex- 
plained his  eccentricities,  John  reflected  sagely, 
as  he  mixed  himself  a  grog.  Poor  Alan  !  He 
was  drunk ;  and  what  a  dreadful  thing  was 
drink,  and  what  a  slave  to  it  poor  Alan  was,  to 
drink  in  this  unsociable,  uncomfortable  fashion  ! 
The  man  who  would  drink  alone,  except  for 
health's  sake — as  John  was  now  doing — w^as  a 
man  utterly  lost.  He  took  the  grog  out,  and 
felt  hazier,  but  warmer.  It  was  hard  work 
opening  the  portmanteau  and  finding  his  night 
things ;  and  before  he  was  undressed,  the  cold 
had  struck  home  to  him  once  more.  "  Well," 
said  he ;    "  just  a  drop  more.     There's  no  sense 
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in  getting  ill  with  all  this  other  trouble."  And 
presently  dreamless  slumber  buried  him. 

When  John  awoke  it  was  day.  The  low  winter 
sun  was  already  in  the  heavens,  but  his  watch 
had  stopped,  and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  hour 
exactly.  Ten,  he  guessed  it,  and  made  haste  to 
dress,  dismal  reflections  crowding  on  his  mind. 
But  it  was  less  from  terror  than  from  regret  that 
he  now  suffered  ;  and  with  his  regret  there  were 
mingled  cutting  pangs  of  penitence.  There  had 
fallen  upon  him  a  blow,  cruel,  indeed,  but  yet 
only  the  punishment  of  old  misdoing  ;  and  he  had 
rebelled  and  plunged  into  fresh  sin.  The  rod 
had  been  used  to  chasten,  and  he  had  bit  the 
chastening  fingers.  His  father  was  right ;  John 
had  justified  him  ;  John  was  no  guest  for  decent 
people's  houses,  and  no  fit  associate  for  decent 
people's  children.  And  had  a  broader  hint  been 
needed,  there  was  the  case  of  his  old  friend. 
John  was  no  drunkard,  though  he  could  at  times 
exceed  ;  and  the  picture  of  Houston  drinking  neat 
spirits  at  his  hall-table  struck  him  with  something 
like  disgust.  He  hung  from  meeting  his  old 
friend.  He  could  have  wished  he  had  not  come 
to  him  ;  and  yet,  even  now,  where  else  was  he  to 
turn  ? 

These  musings  occupied  him  while  he  dressed 
and  accompanied  him  into  the  lobby  of  the  house. 
The  door  stood  open  on  the  garden ;  doubtless, 
Alan  had  stepped  forth ;  and  John  did  as  he 
supposed  his  friend  had  done.  The  ground  was 
hard  as  iron,  the  frost  still  rigorous  as  he  brushed 
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among  the  hollies,  icicles  jingled  and  glittered  in 
their  fall ;  and  wherever  he  went,  a  volley  of  eager 
sparrows  followed  him.  Here  were  Christmas 
weather  and  Christmas  morning  duly  met,  to  the 
delight  of  children.  This  was  the  day  of  reunited 
families,  the  day  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked 
forward,  thinking  to  awake  in  his  own  bed  in 
Randolph  Crescent,  reconciled  with  all  men  and 
repeating  the  foot-prints  of  his  youth  ;  and  here 
he  was  alone,  pacing  the  alleys  of  a  wintery 
garden  and  filled  with  penitential  thoughts. 

And  that  reminded  him  :  why  was  he  alone  ? 
and  where  was  Alan  ?  The  thought  of  the  festal 
morning  and  the  due  salutations  reawakened  his 
desire  for  his  friend,  and  he  began  to  call  for  him 
by  name.  As  the  sound  of  his  voice  died  away, 
he  was  aware  of  the  greatness  of  the  silence  that 
environed  him.  But  for  the  twittering  of  the 
sparrows  and  the  crunching  of  his  own  feet  upon 
the  frozen  snow,  the  whole  windless  world  of  air 
hung  over  him  entranced,  and  the  stillness 
weighed  upon  his  mind  with  a  horror  of  solitude. 

Still  calling  at  intervals,  but  now  with  a 
moderated  voice,  he  made  the  hasty  circuit  of  the 
garden,  and  finding  neither  man  nor  trace  of  man 
in  all  its  evergreen  coverts,  turned  at  last  to  the 
house.  About  the  house  the  silence  seemed  to 
deepen  strangely.  The  door,  indeed,  stood  open 
as  before  ;  but  the  windows  were  still  shuttered, 
the  chimneys  breathed  no  stain  into  the  bright 
air,  there  sounded  abroad  none  of  the  low  stir 
(perhaps  audible  rather  to  the  ear  of  the  spirit 
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than  to  the  ear  of  the  flesh)  by  which  a  house 
announces  and  betrays  its  human  lodgers.  And 
yet  Alan  must  be  there — Alan  locked  in  drunken 
slumbers,  forgetful  of  the  return  of  day,  of  the 
holy  season,  and  of  the  friend  whom  he  had  so 
coldly  received  and  was  now  so  churlishly  neglect- 
ing. John's  disgust  redoubled  at  the  thought ; 
but  hunger  was  beginning  to  grow  stronger  than 
repulsion,  and  as  a  step  to  breakfast,  if  nothing 
else,  he  must  find  and  arouse  the  sleeper. 

He  made  the  circuit  of  the  bedroom  quarters. 
All,  until  he  came  to  Alan's  chamber,  were  locked 
from  without,  and  bore  the  marks  of  a  prolonged 
disuse.  But  Alan's  was  a  room  in  commission, 
filled  with  clothes,  knick-knacks,  letters,  books, 
and  the  conveniences  of  a  solitary  man.  The  fire 
had  been  lighted ;  but  it  had  long  ago  burned 
out,  and  the  ashes  were  stone  cold.  The  bed 
had  been  made,  but  it  had  not  been  slept  in. 

Worse  and  worse,  then  ;  Alan  must  have  fallen 
where  he  sat,  and  now  sprawled  brutishly,  no 
doubt,  upon  the  dining-room  floor. 

The  dining-room  was  a  very  long  apartment, 
and  was  reached  through  a  passage  ;  so  that 
John,  upon  his  entrance,  brought  but  little  light 
with  him,  and  must  move  toward  the  windows 
with  spread  arms,  groping  and  knocking  on  the 
furniture.  Suddenly  he  tripped  and  fell  his 
length  over  a  prostrate  body.  It  was  what  he 
had  looked  for,  yet  it  shocked  him  ;  and  he  mar- 
velled that  so  rough  an  impact  should  not  have 
kicked  a  groan  out  of  the  drunkard.     Men  had 
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killed  themselves  ere  now  in  such  excesses,  a 
dreary  and  degraded  end  had  made  John  shudder. 
What  if  Alan  were  dead  ?  There  would  be  a 
Christmas  Day  ! 

By  this,  John  had  his  hand  upon  the  shutters, 
and  flinging  them  back,  beheld  once  again  the 
blessed  face  of  the  day.  Even  by  that  light 
the  room  had  a  discomfortable  air.  The  chairs 
were  scattered,  and  one  had  been  overthrown  ; 
the  table-cloth,  laid  as  if  for  dinner,  was  twitched 
upon  one  side,  and  some  of  the  dishes  had  fallen 
to  the  floor.  Behind  the  table  lay  the  drunkard, 
still  unaroused,  only  one  foot  visible  to  John. 

But  now  that  light  was  in  the  room,  the  worst 
seemed  over ;  it  was  a  disgusting  business,  but 
not  more  than  disgusting ;  and  it  was  with  no 
great  apprehension  that  John  proceeded  to  make 
the  circuit  of  the  table  :  his  last  comparatively 
tranquil  moment  for  that  day.  No  sooner  had 
he  turned  the  corner,  no  sooner  had  his  eye 
alighted  on  the  body,  than  he  gave  a  smothered, 
breathless  cry,  and  fled  out  of  the  room  and  out 
of  the  house. 

It  was  not  Alan  who  lay  there,  but  a  man  well 
up  in  years,  of  stern  countenance  and  iron-grey 
locks  ;  and  it  was  no  drunkard,  for  the  body 
lay  in  a  black  pool  of  blood,  and  the  open  eyes 
stared  upon  the  ceiling. 

To  and  fro  walked  John  before  the  door.  The 
extreme  sharpness  of  the  air  acted  on  his  nerves 
like  an  astringent,  and  braced  them  swiftly. 
Presently,  he  not  relaxing  in  his  disordered  walk. 
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the  images  began  to  come  clearer  and  stay  longer 
in  his  fancy  ;  and  next  the  power  of  thought  came 
back  to  him,  and  the  horror  and  danger  of  his 
situation  rooted  him  to  the  ground. 

He  grasped  his  forehead,  and  staring  on  one 
spot  of  gravel,  pieced  together  what  he  knew 
and  what  he  suspected.  Alan  had  murdered 
someone  :  possibly  "  that  man  "  against  whom 
the  butler  chained  the  door  in  Regent's  Terrace  ; 
possibly  another ;  someone  at  least :  a  human 
soul,  whom  it  was  death  to  slay  and  whose  blood 
lay  spilled  upon  the  floor.  This  was  the  reason 
of  the  whisky  drinking  in  the  passage,  of  his 
unwillingness  to  welcome  John,  of  his  strange 
behaviour  and  bewildered  words  ;  this  was  why 
he  had  started  at  and  harped  upon  the  name  of 
murder ;  this  was  why  he  had  stood  and 
hearkened,  or  sat  and  covered  his  eyes,  in  the 
black  night.  And  now  he  was  gone,  now  he  had 
basely  fled ;  and  to  all  his  perplexities  and 
dangers  John  stood  heir. 

"  Let  me  think — let  me  think,"  he  said,  aloud, 
impatiently,  even  pleadingly,  as  if  to  some 
merciless  interrupter.  In  the  turmoil  of  his 
wits,  a  thousand  hints  and  hopes  and  threats 
and  terrors  dinning  continuously  in  his  ears,  he 
was  like  one  plunged  in  the  hubbub  of  a  crowd. 
How  was  he  to  remember — he,  who  had  not  a 
thought  to  spare — that  he  was  himself  the  author, 
as  well  as  the  theatre,  of  so  much  confusion  ? 
But  in  hours  of  trial  the  junto  of  man's  natiu^e  is 
dissolved,  and  anarchy  succeeds. 
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It  was  plain  he  must  stay  no  longer  where  he 
was,  for  here  was  a  new  Judicial  Error  in  the  very 
making.  It  was  not  so  plain  where  he  must  go, 
for  the  old  Judicial  Error,  vague  as  a  cloud, 
appeared  to  fill  the  habitable  world ;  whatever 
it  might  be,  it  watched  for  him,  full-grown,  in 
Edinburgh  ;  it  must  have  had  its  birth  in  San 
Francisco ;  it  stood  guard  no  doubt,  like  a  dragon, 
at  the  bank  where  he  should  cash  his  credit ;  and 
though  there  were  doubtless  many  other  places, 
who  should  say  in  which  of  them  it  was  not 
ambushed  ?  No,  he  could  not  tell  where  he  was 
to  go ;  he  must  not  lose  time  on  these  insolu- 
bilities. Let  him  go  back  to  the  beginning.  It 
was  plain  he  must  stay  no  longer  where  he  was. 
It  was  plain,  too,  that  he  must  not  flee  as  he  was, 
for  he  could  not  carry  his  portmanteau,  and  to 
flee  and  leave  it,  was  to  plunge  deeper  in  the 
mire.  He  must  go,  leave  the  house  unguarded, 
find  a  cab,  and  return — return  after  an  absence  ? 
Had  he  courage  for  that  ? 

And  just  then  he  spied  a  stain  about  a  hand's 
breadth  on  his  trouser-leg,  and  reached  his  finger 
down  to  touch  it.  The  finger  was  stained  red ; 
it  was  blood  ;  he  stared  upon  it  with  disgust,  and 
awe,  and  terror,  and  in  the  sharpness  of  the  new 
sensation,  fell  instantly  to  act. 

He  cleansed  his  finger  in  the  snow,  returned  into 
the  house,  drew  near  with  hushed  footsteps  to 
the  dining-room  door,  and  shut  and  locked  it. 
Then  he  breathed  a  little  freer,  for  here  at  least 
was  an  oaken  barrier  between  himself  and  what 
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he  feared.  Next,  he  hastened  to  his  room,  tore 
off  the  spotted  trousers  which  seemed  in  his  eyes 
a  link  to  bind  him  to  the  gallows,  flung  them  in 
a  corner,  donned  another  pair,  breathlessly 
crammed  his  night  things  into  his  portmanteau, 
locked  it,  swung  it  with  an  effort  from  the 
ground,  and  with  a  rush  of  relief,  came  forth 
again  under  the  open  heavens. 

The  portmanteau,  being  of  Occidental  build, 
was  no  feather-weight ;  it  had  distressed  the 
powerful  Alan  ;  and  as  for  John,  he  was  crushed 
under  its  bulk,  and  the  sweat  broke  upon  him 
thickly.  Twice  he  must  set  it  down  to  rest 
before  he  reached  the  gate  ;  and  when  he  had 
come  so  far,  he  must  do  as  Alan  did,  and  take  his 
seat  upon  one  corner.  Here,  then,  he  sat  a  while 
and  panted  ;  but  now  his  thoughts  were  sensibly 
lightened  ;  now,  with  the  trunk  standing  just 
inside  the  door,  some  part  of  his  dissociation  from 
the  house  of  crime  had  been  effected,  and  the  cab- 
man need  not  pass  the  garden  wall.  It  was 
wonderful  how  that  relieved  him  ;  for  the  house, 
in  his  eyes,  was  a  place  to  strike  the  most  cursory 
beholder  with  suspicion,  as  though  the  very 
windows  had  cried  murder. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  remission  of  the  strokes 
of  fate.  As  he  thus  sat,  taking  breath  in  the 
shadow  of  the  wall  and  hopped  about  by  sparrows, 
it  chanced  that  his  eye  roved  to  the  fastening  of 
the  door ;  and  what  he  saw  plucked  him  to  his 
feet.  The  thing  locked  with  a  spring  ;  once  the 
door  was  closed,  the  bolt  shut  of  itself ;    and 
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without  a  key,  there  was  no  means  of  entering 
from  without. 

He  saw  himself  obliged  to  one  of  two  distasteful 
and  perilous  alternatives  ;  either  to  shut  the  door 
altogether  and  set  his  portmanteau  out  upon  the 
way-side,  a  wonder  to  all  beholders  ;  or  to  leave 
the  door  ajar,  so  that  any  thievish  tramp  or 
holiday  schoolboy  might  stray  in  and  stumble  on 
the  grisly  secret.  To  the  last,  as  the  least 
desperate,  his  mind  inclined ;  but  he  must  first 
insure  himself  that  he  was  unobserved.  He  peered 
out,  and  down  the  long  road  :  it  lay  dead  empty. 
He  went  to  the  corner  of  the  by-road  that  comes 
by  way  of  Dean ;  there  also  not  a  passenger 
was  stirring.  Plainly  it  was,  now  or  never,  the 
high  tide  of  his  affairs ;  and  he  drew  the  door  as 
close  as  he  durst,  slipped  a  pebble  in  the  chink, 
and  made  off  down  hill  to  find  a  cab. 

Half-way  down  a  gate  opened,  and  a  troop  of 
Christmas  children  sallied  forth  in  the  most 
cheerful  humour,  followed  more  soberly  by  a 
smiling  mother. 

"  And  this  is  Christmas  Day  !  "  thought  John ; 
and  could  have  laughed  aloud  in  tragic  bitterness 
of  heart. 
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ONTARIO 

CHAPTER  VII 


A    TRAGI-COMEDY    IN    A    CAB 

IN  front  of  Donaldson's  Hospital  John  counted  it 
good  fortune  to  perceive  a  cab  a  great  way  off, 
and  by  much  shouting  and  waving  of  his  arm  to 
catch  the  notice  of  the  driver.  He  counted  it 
good  fortune,  for  the  time  was  long  to  him  till 
he  should  have  done  for  ever  with  the  Lodge ; 
and  the  farther  he  must  go  to  find  a  cab,  the 
greater  the  chance  that  the  inevitable  discovery 
had  taken  place,  and  that  he  should  return  to 
find  the  garden  full  of  angry  neighbours.  Yet 
when  the  vehicle  drew  up  he  was  sensibly  chag- 
rined to  recognise  the  port-wine  cabman  of  the 
night  before.  "  Here,"  he  could  not  but  reflect, 
"  here  is  another  link  in  the  Judicial  Error." 

The  driver,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pleased  to 
drop  again  upon  so  liberal  a  fare  ;  and  as  he  was 
a  man — the  reader  must  already  have  perceived — 
of  easy,  not  to  say  familiar  manners,  he  dropped 
at  once  into  a  vein  of  friendly  talk,  commenting 
on  the  weather,  on  the  sacred  season,  which 
struck  him  chiefly  in  the  light  of  a  day  of  liberal 
gratuities,  on  the  chance  which  had  reunited  him 
to  a  pleasing  customer,  and  on  the  fact  that  John 
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had  been  (as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it)  visibly 
"  on  the  ran-dan  "  the  night  before. 

"  And  ye  look  dreidful  bad  the-day,  sir,  I 
must  say  that,"  he  continued.  "  There's  nothing 
like  a  dram  for  ye — if  ye'll  take  my  advice  of 
it ;  and  bein'  as  it's  Christmas,  I'm  no'  saying," 
he  added,  with  a  fatherly  smile,  "  but  what  I 
would  join  ye  mysel'." 

John  had  listened  with  a  sick  heart. 

"  I'll  give  you  a  dram  when  we've  got  through," 
said  he,  affecting  a  sprightliness  which  sat  on  him 
most  unhandsomely,  "  and  not  a  drop  till  then. 
Business  first,  and  pleasure  afterward." 

With  this  promise  the  jarvey  was  prevailed 
upon  to  clamber  to  his  place  and  drive,  with 
hideous  deliberation,  to  the  door  of  the  Lodge. 
There  were  no  signs  as  yet  of  any  public  emotion  ; 
only,  two  men  stood  not  far  off  in  talk,  and  their 
presence,  seen  from  afar,  set  John's  pulses 
buzzing.  He  might  have  spared  himself  his 
fright,  for  the  pair  were  lost  in  some  dispute  of 
a  theological  complexion,  and  with  lengthened 
upper  lip  and  enumerating  fingers,  pursued  the 
matter  of  their  difference,  and  paid  no  heed  to 
John. 

But  the  cabman  proved  a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 
Nothing  would  keep  him  on  his  perch  ;  he  must 
clamber  down,  comment  upon  the  pebble  in  the 
door  (which  he  regarded  as  an  ingenious  but  un- 
safe device),  help  John  with  the  portmanteau,  and 
enliven  matters  with  a  flow  of  speech,  especially  of 
questions,  which  I  thus  condense  : 
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"He'll  no'  be  here  himsel',  will  he?  No? 
Well,  he's  an  eccentric  man — a  fair  oddity — if  ye 
ken  the  expression.  Great  trouble  with  his 
tenants,  they  tell  me.  I've  driven  the  fam'ly  for 
years.  I  drove  a  cab  at  his  father's  waddin'. 
What'll  your  name  be  ? — I  should  ken  your  face. 
Baigrey,  ye  say  ?  There  were  Baigreys  about 
Gilmerton ;  ye'U  be  one  of  that  lot  ?  Then 
this'll  be  a  friend's  portmantie,  like  ?  Why  ? 
Because  the  name  upon  it's  Nucholson  !  Oh,  if 
ye're  in  a  hurry,  that's  another  job.  Waverley 
Brig'  ?     Are  ye  for  away  ?  " 

So  the  friendly  toper  prated  and  questioned  and 
kept  John's  heart  in  a  flutter.  But  to  this  also, 
as  to  other  evils  under  the  sun,  there  came  a 
period ;  and  the  victim  of  circumstances  began 
at  last  to  rumble  towards  the  railway  terminus  at 
Waverley  Bridge.  During  the  transit,  he  sat 
with  raised  glasses  in  the  frosty  chill  and  mouldy 
fetor  of  his  chariot,  and  glanced  out  sidelong  on 
the  holiday  face  of  things,  the  shuttered  shops, 
and  the  crowds  along  the  pavement,  much  as  the 
rider  in  the  Tyburn  cart  may  have  observed  the 
concourse  gathering  to  his  execution. 

At  the  station  his  spirits  rose  again ;  another 
stage  of  his  escape  was  fortunately  ended — he 
began  to  spy  blue  water.  He  called  a  railway 
porter,  and  bade  him  carry  the  portmanteau  to 
the  cloak-room  :  not  that  he  had  any  notion  of 
delay ;  flight,  instant  flight  was  his  design,  no 
matter  whither ;  but  he  had  determined  to  dis- 
miss the  cabman  ere  he  named,  or  even  chose  his 
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destination,  thus  possibly  balking  the  Judicial 
Error  of  another  link.  This  was  his  cunning 
aim,  and  now  with  one  foot  on  the  road- way,  and 
one  still  on  the  coach-step,  he  made  haste  to  put 
the  thing  in  practice,  and  plunged  his  hand  into 
his  trousers  pocket. 

There  was  nothing  there  ! 

Oh,  yes  ;  this  time  he  was  to  blame.  He 
should  have  remembered,  and  when  he  deserted 
his  blood-stained  pantaloons,  he  should  not  have 
deserted  along  with  them  his  purse.  Make  the 
most  of  his  error,  and  then  compare  it  with  the 
punishment !  Conceive  his  new  position,  for  I 
lack  words  to  picture  it ;  conceive  him  con- 
demned to  return  to  that  house,  from  the  very 
thought  of  which  his  soul  revolted,  and  once 
more  to  expose  himself  to  capture  on  the  very 
scene  of  the  misdeed  :  conceive  him  linked  to 
the  mouldy  cab  and  the  familiar  cabman.  John 
cursed  the  cabman  silently,  and  then  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  must  stop  the  incarceration  of  his 
portmanteau  ;  that,  at  least,  he  must  keep  close 
at  hand,  and  he  turned  to  recall  the  porter. 
But  his  reflections,  brief  as  they  had  appeared, 
must  have  occupied  him  longer  than  he  supposed, 
and  there  was  the  man  already  returning  with 
the  receipt. 

Well,  that  was  settled ;  he  had  lost  his  port- 
manteau also ;  for  the  sixpence  with  which 
he  had  paid  the  Murrayfield  Toll  was  one  that 
had  strayed  alone  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
unless  he  once  more  successfully  achieved  the 
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adventure  of  the  house  of  crime,  his  portmanteau 
lay  in  the  cloak-room  in  eternal  pawn,  for  lack  of  a 
penny  fee.  And  then  he  remembered  the  porter, 
who  stood  suggestively  attentive,  words  of  grati- 
tude hanging  on  his  lips. 

John  hunted  right  and  left ;  he  found  a  coin — 
prayed  God  that  it  was  a  sovereign — drew  it  out, 
beheld  a  halfpenny,  and  offered  it  to  the  porter. 

The  man's  jaw  dropped. 

"  It's  only  a  halfpenny  !  "  he  said,  startled  out 
of  railway  decency. 

"  I  know  that,"  said  John,  piteously. 

And  here  the  porter  recovered  the  dignity  of 
man. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  he,  and  would  have 
returned  the  base  gratuity.  But  John,  too, 
would  none  of  it ;  and  as  they  struggled,  who 
must  join  in  but  the  cabman  ? 

"  Hoots,  Mr.  Baigrey,"  said  he,  "  you  surely 
forget  what  day  it  is  !  " 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  no  change  !  "  cried  John. 

"Well,"  said  the  driver,  "and  what  then? 
I  would  rather  give  a  man  a  shillin'  on  a  day  like 
this  than  put  him  off  with  a  derision  like  a  baw-bee. 
I'm  surprised  at  the  like  of  you,  Mr.  Baigrey  !  " 

"  My  name  is  not  Baigrey  !  "  broke  out  John, 
in  mere  childish  temper  and  distress. 

"  Ye  told  me  it  was  yoursel',"  said  the  cabman. 

"  I  know  I  did  ;  and  what  the  devil  right  had 
you  to  ask  ?  "  cried  the  unhappy  one. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  driver.  "  I  know 
my  place,  if  you  know  yours — if  you  know  yours  1" 
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he  repeated,  as  one  who  should  imply  grave  doubt; 
and  muttered  inarticulate  thunders,  in  which  the 
grand  old  name  of  gentleman  was  taken  seemingly 
in  vain. 

Oh,  to  have  been  able  to  discharge  this  monster, 
whom  John  now  perceived,  with  tardy  clear- 
sightedness, to  have  begun  betimes  the  festivities 
of  Christmas  !  But  far  from  any  such  ray  of 
consolation  visiting  the  lost,  he  stood  bare  of  help 
and  helpers,  his  portmanteau  sequestered  in  one 
place,  his  money  deserted  in  another  and  guarded 
by  a  corpse  ;  himself,  so  sedulous  of  privacy,  the 
cynosure  of  all  men's  eyes  about  the  station  ;  and, 
as  if  these  were  not  enough  mischances,  he  was 
now  fallen  in  ill-blood  with  the  beast  to  whom 
his  poverty  had  linked  him  !  In  ill-blood,  as  he 
reflected  dismally,  with  the  witness  who  perhaps 
might  hang  or  save  him.  There  was  no  time  to 
be  lost ;  he  durst  not  linger  any  longer  in  that 
public  spot ;  and  whether  he  had  recourse  to 
dignity  or  conciliation,  the  remedy  must  be 
applied  at  once.  Some  happily  surviving  element 
of  manhood  moved  him  to  the  former. 

"  Let  us  have  no  more  of  this,"  said  he,  his  foot 
once  more  upon  the  step.  "  Go  back  to  where 
we  came  from." 

He  had  avoided  the  name  of  any  destination, 
for  there  was  now  quite  a  little  band  of  railway 
folk  about  the  cab,  and  he  still  kept  an  eye  upon 
the  Court  of  Justice,  and  laboured  to  avoid 
concentric  evidence.  But  here  again  the  fatal 
jarvey  out-manoeuvred  him. 
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"  Back  to  the  Ludge  ?  "  cried  he,  in  shrill  tones 
of  protest. 

"  Drive  on  at  once !  "  roared  John,  and  slammed 
the  door  behind  him,  so  that  the  crazy  chariot 
rocked  and  jingled. 

Forth  trundled  the  cab  into  the  Christmas 
streets,  the  fare  within  plunged  in  the  blackness 
of  a  despair  that  neighboured  on  unconsciousness, 
the  driver  on  the  box  digesting  his  rebuke  and 
his  customer's  duplicity.  I  would  not  be  thought 
to  put  the  pair  in  competition  ;  John's  case  was 
out  of  all  parallel.  But  the  cabman,  too,  is 
worth  the  sympathy  of  the  judicious  ;  for  he  was 
a  fellow  of  genuine  kindliness  and  a  high  sense 
of  personal  dignity  incensed  by  drink  ;  and  his 
advances  had  been  cruelly  and  publicly  rebuffed. 
As  he  drove,  therefore,  he  counted  his  wrongs, 
and  thirsted  for  sympathy  and  drink.  Now,  it 
chanced  he  had  a  friend,  a  publican,  in  Queens- 
ferry  Street,  from  whom,  in  view  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  occasion,  he  thought  he  might  extract  a 
dram.  Queensferry  Street  lies  something  off  the 
direct  road  to  Murrayfield.  But  then  there  is 
the  hilly  cross-road  that  passes  by  the  valley  of 
the  Leith  and  the  Dean  Cemetery  ;  and  Queens- 
ferry  Street  is  on  the  way  to  that.  What  was  to 
hinder  the  cabman,  since  his  horse  was  dumb, 
from  choosing  the  cross-road,  and  calling  on  his 
friend  in  passing  ?  So  it  was  decided  ;  and  the 
charioteer,  already  somewhat  mollified,  turned 
aside  his  horse  to  the  right. 

John,  meanwhile,  sat  collapsed,  his  chin  sunk 
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upon  his  chest,  his  mind  in  abeyance.  The 
smell  of  the  cab  was  still  faintly  present  to  his 
senses,  and  a  certain  leaden  chill  about  his  feet ; 
all  else  had  disappeared  in  one  vast  oppression 
of  calamity  and  physical  faintness.  It  was 
drawing  on  to  noon — two-and-twenty  hours  since 
he  had  broken  bread  ;  in  the  interval,  he  had 
suffered  tortures  of  sorrow  and  alarm,  and  been 
partly  tipsy ;  and  though  it  was  impossible  to 
say  he  slept,  yet  when  the  cab  stopped  and  the 
cabman  thrust  his  head  into  the  window,  his 
attention  had  to  be  recalled  from  depths  of 
vacancy. 

"  If  you'll  no'  stand  me  a  dram,"  said  the  driver, 
with  a  well-merited  severity  of  tone  and  manner, 
"  I  dare  say  ye'U  have  no  objection  to  my  taking 
one  mysel'  ?  " 

"  Yes — no — do  what  you  like,"  returned  John  ; 
and  then,  as  he  watched  his  tormenter  mount  the 
stairs  and  enter  the  whisky-shop,  there  floated 
into  his  mind  a  sense  as  of  something  long  ago 
familiar.  At  that  he  started  fully  awake,  and 
stared  at  the  shop-fronts.  Yes,  he  knew  them  ; 
but  when  ?  and  how  ?  Long  since,  he  thought ; 
and  then,  casting  his  eye  through  the  front  glass, 
which  had  been  recently  occluded  by  the  figure 
of  the  jarvey,  he  beheld  the  tree-tops  of  the 
rookery  in  Randolph  Crescent.  He  was  close  to 
home — home,  where  he  had  thought,  at  that 
hour,  to  be  sitting  in  the  well-remembered  draw- 
ing-room in  friendly  converse  ;  and,  instead ! 

It  was  his  first  impulse  to  drop  into  the  bottom 
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of  the  cab  ;  his  next,  to  cover  his  face  with  his 
hands.  So  he  sat,  while  the  cabman  toasted  the 
pubUcan,  and  the  pubhcan  toasted  the  cabman, 
and  both  reviewed  the  affairs  of  the  nation ;  so 
he  still  sat,  when  his  master  condescended  to 
return,  and  drive  off  at  last  down  hill,  along  the 
curve  of  Lynedoch  Place  ;  but  even  so  sitting, 
as  he  passed  the  end  of  his  father's  street,  he  took 
one  glance  from  between  shielding  fingers,  and 
beheld  a  doctor's  carriage  at  the  door. 

''  Well,  just  so,"  thought  he  ;  "  I'll  have  killed 
my  father  !     And  this  is  Christmas  Day  !  " 

If  Mr.  Nicholson  died,  it  was  down  this  same 
road  he  must  journey  to  the  grave  ;  and  down 
this  road,  on  the  same  errand,  his  wife  had  pre- 
ceded him  years  before  ;  and  many  other  leading 
citizens,  with  the  proper  trappings  and  attend- 
ance of  the  end.  And  now,  in  that  frosty,  ill- 
smelling,  straw-carpeted,  and  ragged- cushioned 
cab,  with  his  breath  congealing  on  the  glasses, 
where  else  was  John  himself  advancing  to  ? 

The  thought  stirred  his  imagination,  which 
began  to  manufacture  many  thousand  pictures, 
bright  and  fleeting,  like  the  shapes  in  a  kaleido- 
scope ;  and  now  he  saw  himself,  ruddy  and  com 
f  ortered,  sliding  in  the  gutter  ;  and,  again,  a  little 
woe-begone,  bored  urchin  tricked  forth  in  crape 
and  weepers,  descending  this  same  hill  at  the 
foot's-pace  of  mourning  coaches,  his  mother's 
body  just  preceding  him ;  and  yet  again,  his 
fancy,  running  far  in  front,  showed  him  the  house 
at  Murrayfield — now  standing  sohtary  in  the  low 
IX  R 
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sunshine,  with  the  sparrows  hopping  on  the 
threshold  and  the  dead  man  within  staring  at  the 
roof — and  now,  with  a  sudden  change,  thronged 
about  with  white-faced,  hand-uphftingneighbours, 
and  doctor  bursting  through  their  midst  and 
fixing  his  stethoscope  as  he  went,  the  poHce- 
man  shaking  a  sagacious  head  beside  the 
body.  It  was  to  this  he  feared  that  he  was 
driving ;  in  the  midst  of  this  he  saw  himself 
arrive,  heard  himself  stamm^er  faint  explanations, 
and  felt  the  hand  of  the  constable  upon  his 
shoulder.  Heavens !  how  he  wished  he  had 
played  the  manlier  part ;  how  he  despised  him- 
self that  he  had  fled  that  fatal  neighbourhood 
when  all  was  quiet,  and  should  now  be  tamely 
travelling  back  when  it  was  thronging  with 
avengers  ! 

Any  strong  degree  of  passion  lends,  even  to  the 
dullest,  the  forces  of  the  imagination.  And  so 
now  as  he  dwelt  on  what  was  probably  awaiting 
him  at  the  end  of  this  distressful  drive — John, 
who  saw  things  little,  remembered  them  less,  and 
could  not  have  described  them  at  all,  beheld  in 
his  mind's  eye  the  garden  of  the  Lodge,  detailed 
as  in  a  map  ;  he  went  to  and  fro  in  it,  feeding  his 
terrors  ;  he  saw  the  hollies,  the  snowy  borders, 
the  paths  where  he  had  sought  Alan,  the  high, 
conventual  walls,  the  shut  door — what !  was  the 
door  shut  ?  Ay,  truly,  he  had  shut  it — shut  in 
his  money,  his  escape,  his  future  life — shut  it 
with  these  hands,  and  none  could  now  open  it ! 
He    heard    the    snap    of    the    spring-lock    like 
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something  bursting  in  his  brain,  and  sat 
astonished. 

And  then  he  woke  again,  terror  jarring  through 
his  vitals.  This  was  no  time  to  be  idle  ;  he  must 
be  up  and  doing,  he  must  think.  Once  at  the 
end  of  this  ridiculous  cruise,  once  at  the  Lodge 
door,  there  would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn 
the  cab  and  trundle  back  again.  Why,  then,  go 
so  far  ?  why  add  another  feature  of  suspicion  to  a 
case  already  so  suggestive  ?  why  not  turn  at  once  ? 
It  was  easy  to  say,  turn  ;  but  whither  ?  He  had 
nowhere  now  to  go  to  ;  he  could  never — he  saw 
it  in  letters  of  blood — he  could  never  pay  that 
cab  ;  he  was  saddled  with  that  cab  for  ever. 
Oh,  that  cab  !  his  soul  yearned  to  be  rid  of  it. 
He  forgot  all  other  cares.  He  must  first  quit 
himself  of  this  ill-smelling  vehicle  and  of  the 
human  beast  that  guided  it — first  do  that ;  do 
that  at  least ;   do  that  at  once. 

And  just  then  the  cab  suddenly  stopped,  and 
there  was  his  persecutor  rapping  on  the  front 
glass.  John  let  it  down,  and  beheld  the  port- 
wine  countenance  inflamed  with  intellectual 
triumph. 

"  I  ken  wha  ye  are  !  "  cried  the  husky  voice. 
"  I  mind  ye  now.  Ye're  a  Nucholson.  I  drove 
ye  to  Hermiston  to  a  Christmas  party,  and  ye 
came  back  on  the  box,  and  I  let  ye  drive." 

It  is  a  fact.  John  knew  the  man  ;  they  had 
been  even  friends.  His  enemy,  he  now  remem- 
bered, was  a  fellow  of  great  good-nature — endless 
good-nature — with  a  boy  ;  why  not  with  a  man  ? 
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Why  not  appeal  to  his  better  side  ?  He  grasped 
at  the  new  hope. 

"  Great  Scott !  and  so  you  did,"  he  cried,  as  if 
in  a  transport  of  dehght,  his  voice  sounding  false 
in  his  own  ears.  "  Well,  if  that's  so,  I've  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  I'll  just  get  out,  I  guess. 
Where  are  we,  anyway  ?  " 

The  driver  had  fluttered  his  ticket  in  the  eyes  of 
the  branch  toll-keeper,  and  they  were  now  brought 
to  on  the  highest  and  most  solitary  part  of  the 
by-road.  On  the  left,  a  row  of  fieldside  trees 
beshaded  it ;  on  the  right,  it  was  bordered  by 
naked  fallows,  undulating  down  hill  to  the 
Queensferry  Road  ;  in  front,  Corstorphine  Hill 
raised  its  snow-bedabbled,  darkling  woods  against 
the  sky.  John  looked  all  about  him,  drinking 
the  clear  air  like  wine  ;  then  his  eyes  returned  to 
the  cabman's  face  as  he  sat,  not  ungleefully, 
awaiting  John's  communication,  with  the  air  of 
one  looking  to  be  tipped. 

The  features  of  that  face  were  hard  to  read, 
drink  had  so  swollen  them,  drink  had  so  painted 
them,  in  tints  that  varied  from  brick-red  to 
mulberry.  The  small  grey  eyes  blinked,  the  lips 
moved,  with  greed  ;  greed  was  the  ruling  passion  ; 
and  though  there  was  some  good-nature,  some 
genuine  kindliness,  a  true  human  touch,  in  the 
old  toper,  his  greed  was  now  so  set  afire  by  hope, 
that  all  other  traits  of  character  lay  dormant. 
He  sat  there  a  monument  of  gluttonous  desire. 

John's  heart  slowly  fell.  He  had  opened  his 
lips,  but  he  stood  there  and  uttered  naught.     He 
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sounded  the  well  of  his  courage,  and  it  was  dry. 
He  groped  in  his  treasury  of  words,  and  it  was 
vacant.  A  devil  of  dumbness  had  him  by  the 
throat ;  the  devil  of  terror  babbled  in  his  ears  ; 
and  suddenly,  without  a  word  uttered,  with  no 
conscious  purpose  formed  in  his  will,  John 
whipped  about,  tumbled  over  the  road-side  wall, 
and  began  running  for  his  life  across  the  fallows. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  he  was  not  past  the  midst 
of  the  first  field,  when  his  whole  brain  thundered 
within  him,  "  Fool !  You  have  your  watch  !  " 
The  shock  stopped  him,  and  he  faced  once  more 
towards  the  cab.  The  driver  was  leaning  over 
the  wall  brandishing  his  whip,  his  face  empurpled, 
roaring  like  a  bull.  And  John  saw  (or  thought) 
that  he  had  lost  the  chance.  No  watch  would 
pacify  the  man's  resentment  now  ;  he  would  cry 
for  vengeance  also.  John  would  be  under  the 
eye  of  the  police ;  his  tale  would  be  unfolded, 
his  secret  plumbed,  his  destiny  would  close  on 
him  at  last,  and  for  ever. 

He  uttered  a  deep  sigh  ;  and  just  as  the  cab- 
man, taking  heart  of  grace,  was  beginning  at  last 
to  scale  the  wall,  his  defaulting  customer  fell 
again  to  running,  and  disappeared  into  the  farther 
fields. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SINGULAR  INSTANCE  OF  THE  UTILITY  OF  PASS-KEYS 

WHERE  he  ran  at  first,  John  never  very 
clearly  knew ;  nor  yet  how  long  a  time 
elapsed  ere  he  found  himself  in  the  by-road  near 
the  lodge  of  Ravelston,  propped  against  the  wall, 
his  lungs  heaving  like  bellows,  his  legs  leaden- 
heavy,  his  mind  possessed  by  one  sole  desire — to 
lie  down  and  be  unseen.  He  remembered  the 
thick  coverts  round  the  quarry-hole  pond,  an 
untrodden  corner  of  the  world  where  he  might 
surely  find  concealment  till  the  night  should  fall. 
Thither  he  passed  down  the  lane ;  and  when  he 
came  there,  behold  !  he  had  forgotten  the  frost, 
and  the  pond  was  alive  with  young  people  skating, 
and  the  pond-side  coverts  were  thick  with  lookers- 
on.  He  looked  on  a  while  himself.  There  was  one 
tall,  graceful  maiden,  skating  hand  in  hand  with  a 
youth,  on  whom  she  bestowed  her  bright  eyes  per- 
haps too  patently  ;  and  it  was  strange  with  what 
anger  John  beheld  her.  He  could  have  broken 
forth  in  curses  ;  he  could  have  stood  there,  like  a 
mortified  tramp,  and  shaken  his  fist  and  vented 
his  gall  upon  her  by  the  hour — or  so  he  thought ; 
and  the  next  moment  his  heart  bled  for  the  girl. 
"  Poor  creature,  it's  little  she  knows  !  "  he  sighed. 
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"  Let  her  enjoy  herself  while  she  can  !  "  But 
was  it  possible,  when  Flora  used  to  smile  at  him 
on  the  Braid  ponds,  she  could  have  looked  so 
fulsome  to  a  sick-hearted  bystander  ? 

The  thought  of  one  quarry,  in  his  frozen  wits, 
suggested  another ;  and  he  plodded  off  towards 
Craig  Leith.  A  wind  had  sprung  up  out  of  the 
north-west ;  it  was  cruel  keen,  it  dried  him  like 
a  fire,  and  racked  his  finger-joints.  It  brought 
clouds,  too  ;  pale,  swift,  hurrying  clouds,  that 
blotted  heaven  and  shed  gloom  upon  the  earth. 
He  scrambled  up  among  the  hazelled  rubbish- 
heaps  that  surround  the  cauldron  of  the  quarry, 
and  lay  flat  upon  the  stones.  The  wind  searched 
close  along  the  earth,  the  stones  were  cutting  and 
icy,  the  bare  hazels  wailed  about  him  ;  and  soon 
the  air  of  the  afternoon  began  to  be  vocal  with 
those  strange  and  dismal  harpings  that  herald 
snow.  Pain  and  misery  turned  in  John's  limbs 
to  a  harrowing  impatience  and  blind  desire  of 
change  ;  now  he  would  roll  in  his  harsh  lair,  and 
when  the  flints  abraded  him,  was  almost  pleased  ; 
now  he  would  crawl  to  the  edge  of  the  huge  pit 
and  look  dizzily  down.  He  saw  the  spiral  of  the 
descending  roadway,  the  steep  crags,  the  clinging 
bushes,  the  peppering  of  snow  wreaths,  and  far 
down  in  the  bottom,  the  diminished  crane.  Here, 
no  doubt,  was  a  way  to  end  it.  But  it  somehow 
did  not  take  his  fancy. 

And  suddenly  he  was  aware  that  he  was  hungry; 
ay,  even  through  the  tortures  of  the  cold,  even 
through  the  frosts  of  despair,  a  gross,  desperate 
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longing  after  food,  no  matter  what,  no  matter 
how,  began  to  wake  and  spur  him.  Suppose  he 
pawned  his  watch  ?  But  no,  on  Christmas  Day 
—  this  was  Christmas  Day  !  —  the  pawnshop 
would  be  closed.  Suppose  he  went  to  the  public- 
house  close  by  at  Blackball,  and  offered  the 
watch,  which  was  worth  ten  pounds,  in  pay- 
ment for  a  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  ?  The  in- 
congruity was  too  remarkable ;  the  good  folks 
would  either  put  him  to  the  door,  or  only  let  him 
in  to  send  for  the  police.  He  turned  his  pockets 
out  one  after  another  ;  some  San  Francisco  tram- 
car  checks,  one  cigar,  no  lights,  the  pass-key  to 
his  father's  house,  a  pocket-handkerchief,  with 
just  a  touch  of  scent :  no,  money  could  be  raised 
on  none  of  these.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  starve ;  and  after  all,  what  mattered  it  ? 
That  also  was  a  door  of  exit. 

He  crept  close  among  the  bushes,  the  wind 
playing  round  him  like  a  lash  ;  his  clothes  seemed 
thin  as  paper,  his  joints  burned, his  skin  curdled  on 
his  bones.  He  had  a  vision  of  a  high-lying  cattle- 
drive  in  California,  and  the  bed  of  a  dried  stream 
with  one  muddy  pool,  by  which  the  vaqueros  had 
encamped  :  splendid  sun  over  all,  the  big  bonfire 
blazing,  the  strips  of  cow  browning  and  smoking 
on  a  skewer  of  wood ;  how  warm  it  was,  how 
savoury  the  steam  of  scorching  meat !  And  then 
again  he  remembered  his  manifold  calamities, 
and  i^urrowed  and  wallowed  in  the  sense  of  his 
disgrace  and  shame. ~~And  next  he  was  entering 
Frank's  restaurant  in  Montgomery  Street,  San 
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Francisco ;  he  had  ordered  a  pan- stew  and 
venison  chops,  of  which  he  was  immoderately 
fond,  and  as  he  sat  waiting,  Munroe,  the  good 
attendant,  brought  him  a  whisky  punch  ;  he 
saw  the  strawberries  float  on  the  delectable  cup, 
he  heard  the  ice  chink  about  the  straws.  And 
then  he  woke  again  to  his  detested  fate,  and  found 
himself  sitting,  humped  together  in  a  windy 
combe  of  quarry  refuse — darkness  thick  about 
him,  thin  flakes  of  snow  flying  here  and  there  like 
rags  of  paper,  and  the  strong  shuddering  of  his 
body  clashing  his  teeth  like  a  hiccough. 

We  have  seen  John  in  nothing  but  the  stormiest 
conditions  ;  we  have  seen  him  reckless,  desperate, 
tried  beyond  his  moderate  powers  ;  of  his  daily 
self,  cheerful,  regular,  not  unthrifty,  we  have  seen 
nothing  ;  and  it  may  thus  be  a  surprise  to  the 
reader,  to  learn  that  he  was  studiously  careful 
of  his  health.  This  favourite  preoccupation  now 
awoke.  If  he  were  to  sit  there  and  die  of  cold, 
there  would  be  mighty  little  gained ;  better  the 
police  cell  and  the  chances  of  a  jury  trial,  than 
the  miserable  certainty  of  death  at  a  dike- side 
before  the  next  winter's  dawn,  or  death  a  little 
later  in  the  gas-lighted  wards  of  an  infirmary. 

He  rose  on  aching  legs,  and  stumbled  here  and 
there  among  the  rubbish-heaps,  still  circumvented 
by  the  yawning  crater  of  the  quarry  ;  or  perhaps 
he  only  thought  so,  for  the  darkness  was  already 
dense,  the  snow  was  growing  thicker,  and  he 
moved  like  a  blind  man,  and  with  a  blind  man's 
terrors.     At  last  he  climbed  a  fence,  thinking  to 
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drop  into  the  road,  and  found  himself  staggering, 
instead,  among  the  iron  furrows  of  a  ploughland, 
endless,  it  seemed,  as  a  whole  county.  And  next 
he  was  in  a  wood,  beating  among  young  trees  ; 
and  then  he  was  aware  of  a  house  with  many 
lighted  windows,  Christmas  carriages  waiting  at 
the  doors,  and  Christmas  drivers  (for  Christmas 
has  a  double  edge)  becoming  swiftly  hooded  with 
snow.  From  this  glimpse  of  human  cheerfulness, 
he  fled  like  Cain  ;  wandered  in  the  night,  un- 
piloted,  careless  of  whither  he  went ;  fell,  and  lay, 
and  then  rose  again  and  wandered  farther ;  and 
at  last,  like  a  transformation  scene,  behold  him 
in  the  lighted  jaws  of  the  city,  staring  at  a  lamp 
which  had  already  donned  the  tilted  night-cap 
of  the  snow.  It  came  thickly  now,  a  "  Feeding 
Storm  "  ;  and  while  he  yet  stood  blinking  at  the 
lamp,  his  feet  were  buried.  He  remembered 
something  like  it  in  the  past,  a  street-lamp 
crowned  and  caked  upon  the  windward  side  with 
snow,  the  wind  uttering  its  mournful  hoot,  him- 
self looking  on,  even  as  now ;  but  the  cold  had 
struck  too  sharply  on  his  wits,  and  memory  failed 
him  as  to  the  date  and  sequel  of  the  reminiscence. 

His  next  conscious  moment  was  on  the  Dean 
Bridge  ;  but  whether  he  was  John  Nicholson  of  a 
bank  in  a  California  street,  or  some  former  John, 
a  clerk  in  his  father's  office,  he  had  now  clean  for- 
gotten. Another  blank,  and  he  was  thrusting  his 
pass-key  into  the  door-lock  of  his  father's  house. 

Hours  must  have  passed.  Whether  crouched 
on  the  cold  stones  or  wandering  in  the  fields 
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among  the  snow,  was  more  than  ye  could  tell ; 
but  hours  had  passed.  The  finger  of  the  hall 
clock  was  close  on  twelve  ;  a  narrow  peep  of  gas 
in  the  hall-lamp  shed  shadows  ;  and  the  door  of 
the  back  room — his  father's  room — was  open  and 
emitted  a  warm  light.  At  so  late  an  hour,  all 
this  was  strange ;  the  lights  should  have  been 
out,  the  doors  locked,  the  good  folk  safe  in  bed. 
He  marvelled  at  the  irregularity,  leaning  on  the 
hall  table  ;  and  marvelled  to  himself  there  ;  and 
thawed  and  grew  once  more  hungry,  in  the 
warmer  air  of  the  house. 

The  clock  uttered  its  premonitory  catch ;  in 
five  minutes  Christmas  Day  would  be  among  the 
days  of  the  past — Christmas ! — what  a  Christmas  ! 
Well,  there  was  no  use  waiting  ;  he  had  come  into 
that  house,  he  scarce  knew  how  ;  if  they  were  to 
thrust  him  forth  again, it  had  best  be  done  at  once; 
and  he  moved  to  the  door  of  the  back  room  and 
entered. 

Oh,  well,  then  he  was  insane,  as  he  had  long 
believed. 

There,  in  his  father's  room,  at  midnight,  the 
fire  was  roaring  and  the  gas  blazing  ;  the  papers, 
the  sacred  papers — to  lay  a  hand  on  which  was 
criminal — had  all  been  taken  off  and  piled  along 
the  floor  ;  a  cloth  was  spread,  and  a  supper  laid, 
upon  the  business  table ;  and  in  his  father's 
chair  a  woman,  habited  like  a  nun,  sat  eating. 
As  he  appeared  in  the  doorway  the  mm  rose,  gave 
a  low  cry,  and  stood  staring.  She  was  a  large 
woman,   strong,   calm,   a  little    masculine,   her 
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features  marked  with  courage  and  good  sense ; 
and  as  John  bhnked  back  at  her,  a  faint  resem- 
blance dodged  about  his  memory,  as  when  a  tune 
haunts  us,  and  yet  will  not  be  recalled. 

"  Why,  it's  John  !  "  cried  the  nun. 

"  I  dare  say  I'm  mad,"  said  John,  uncon- 
sciously following  King  Lear ;  "  but,  upon  my 
word,  I  do  believe  you're  Flora." 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  replied  she. 

And  yet  it  is  not  Flora  at  all,  thought  John ; 
Flora  was  slender,  and  timid,  and  of  changing 
colour,  and  dewy-eyed  ;  and  had  Flora  such  an 
Edinburgh  accent  ?  But  he  said  none  of  these 
things,  which  was  perhaps  as  well.  What  he  said 
was,  "  Then  why  are  you  a  nun  ?  " 

"  Such  nonsense  !  "  said  Flora.  "  I'm  a  sick- 
nurse  ;  and  I  am  here  nursing  your  sister,  with 
whom,  between  you  and  me,  there  is  precious 
little  the  matter.  But  that  is  not  the  question. 
The  point  is  :  How  do  you  come  here  ?  and  are 
you  not  ashamed  to  show  yourself  ?  " 

"  Flora,"  said  John,  sepulchrally,  "  I  haven't 
eaten  anything  for  three  days.  Or,  at  least,  I 
don't  know  what  day  it  is  ;  but  I  guess  I'm 
starving." 

"  You  unhappy  man  !  "  she  cried.  "  Here,  sit 
down  and  eat  my  supper ;  and  I'll  just  run 
upstairs  and  see  my  patient,  not  but  what  I 
doubt  she's  fast  asleep  ;  for  Maria  is  a  malade 
imaginaire.'''' 

With  this  specimen  of  the  French,  not  of  Strat- 
ford-atte-Bowe,    but    of    a   finishing    estabUsh- 
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ment  in  Moray  Place,  she  left  John  alone  in  his 
father's  sanctum.  He  fell  at  once  upon  the  food  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Flora  had  found  her 
patient  wakeful,  and  been  detained  with  some 
details  of  nursing,  for  he  had  time  to  make  a  full 
end  of  all  there  was  to  eat,  and  not  only  to  empty 
the  teapot,  but  to  fill  it  again  from  a  kettle  that 
was  fitfully  singing  on  his  father's  fire.  Then  he 
sat  torpid,  and  pleased,  and  bewildered ;  his 
misfortunes  were  then  half  forgotten  ;  his  mind 
considering,  not  without  regret,  this  unsenti- 
mental return  to  his  old  love. 

He  was  thus  engaged,  when  that  bustling 
woman  noiselessly  re-entered. 

"  Have  you  eaten  ?  "  said  she.  "  Then  tell 
me  all  about  it." 

It  was  a  long  and  (as  the  reader  knows)  a  pitiful 
story  ;  but  Flora  heard  it  with  compressed  lips. 
She  was  lost  in  none  of  those  questionings  of 
human  destiny  that  have,  from  time  to  time, 
arrested  the  flight  of  my  own  pen  ;  for  women, 
such  as  she,  are  no  philosophers,  and  behold  the 
concrete  only.  And  women,  such  as  she,  are  very 
hard  on  the  imperfect  man. 

"  Very  well,"  said  she,  when  he  had  done ; 
"  then  down  upon  your  knees  at  once,  and  beg 
God's  forgiveness." 

And  the  great  baby  plumped  upon  his  knees, 
and  did  as  he  was  bid ;  and  none  the  worse  for 
that !  But  while  he  was  heartily  enough  request- 
ing forgiveness  on  general  principles,  the  rational 
side    of    him    distinguished,    and    wondered    if, 
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perhaps,  the  apology  were  not  due  upon  the  other 
part.  And  when  he  rose  again  from  that  becom- 
ing exercise,  he  first  eyed  the  face  of  his  old  love 
doubtfully,  and  then,  taking  heart,  uttered  his 
protest. 

"  I  must  say,  Flora,"  said  he,  "  in  all  this 
business,  I  can  see  very  little  fault  of  mine." 

"  If  you  had  written  home,"  replied  the  lady, 
"  there  would  have  been  none  of  it.  If  you  had 
even  gone  to  Murrayfield  reasonably  sober,  you 
would  never  have  slept  there,  and  the  worst 
would  not  have  happened.  Besides,  the  whole 
thing  began  years  ago.  You  got  into  trouble, 
and  when  your  father,  honest  man,  was  dis- 
appointed, you  took  the  pet,  or  got  afraid,  and 
ran  away  from  punishment.  Well,  you've  had 
your  own  way  of  it,  John,  and  I  don't  suppose 
you  like  it." 

"  I  sometimes  fancy  I'm  not  much  better  than 
a  fool,"  sighed  John. 

"  My  dear  John,"  said  she,  "  not  much  ! " 

He  looked  at  her,  and  his  eye  fell.  A  certain 
anger  rose  within  him  ;  here  was  a  Flora  he  dis- 
owned ;  she  was  hard  ;  she  was  of  a  set  colour ; 
a  settled,  mature,  undecorative  manner  ;  plain 
of  speech,  plain  of  habit — he  had  come  near 
saying,  plain  of  face.  And  this  changeling 
called  herself  by  the  same  name  as  the  many- 
coloured,  clinging  maid  of  yore  ;  she  of  the  fre- 
quent laughter,  and  the  many  sighs,  and  the  kind, 
stolen  glances.  And  to  make  all  worse,  she  took 
the  upper  hand  with  him,  which  (as  John  knew 
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well)  was  not  the  true  relation  of  the  sexes.     He 
steeled  his  heart  against  this  sick-nurse. 

"  And  how  do  you  come  to  be  here  ?  "  he 
asked. 

She  told  him  how  she  had  nursed  her  father  m 
his  long  illness,  and  when  he  died,  and  she  was 
left  alone,  had  taken  to  nurse  others,  partly  from 
habit,  partly  to  be  of  some  service  in  the  world  ; 
partly,  it  might  be,  for  amusement.  "  There's 
no  accounting  for  taste,"  said  she.  And  she 
told  him  how  she  went  largely  to  the  houses  of  old 
friends,  as  the  need  arose  ;  and  how  she  was  thus 
doubly  welcome,  as  an  old  friend  first,  and  then 
as  an  experienced  nurse,  to  whom  doctors  would 
confide  the  gravest  cases. 

"  And,  indeed,  it's  a  mere  farce  my  being  here 
for  poor  Maria,"  she  continued ;  "  but  your 
father  takes  her  ailments  to  heart,  and  I  cannot 
always  be  refusing  him.  We  are  great  friends, 
your  father  and  I ;  he  was  very  kind  to  me  long 
ago — ten  years  ago." 

A  strange  stir  came  in  John's  heart.  All  this 
while  had  he  been  thinking  only  of  himself  ? 
All  this  while,  why  had  he  not  written  to  Flora  ? 
In  penitential  tenderness,  he  took  her  hand,  and, 
to  his  awe  and  trouble,  it  remained  in  his,  com- 
pliant. A  voice  told  him  this  was  Flora,  after  all 
— told  him  so  quietly,  yet  with  a  thrill  of  singing. 

"  And  you  never  married  ?  "  said  he. 

"  No,  John,  I  never  married,"  she  replied. 

The  hall  clock  striking  two  recalled  them  to  the 
sense  of  time. 
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"  And  now,"  said  she,  "  you  have  been  fed  and 
warmed,  and  I  have  heard  your  story,  and  now 
it's  high  time  to  call  your  brother." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  John,  chap-fallen  ;  "  do  you 
think  that  absolutely  necessary  ?  " 

"  /  can't  keep  you  here  ;  I  am  a  stranger," 
said  she.  "  Do  you  want  to  run  away  again  ? 
I  thought  you  had  enough  of  that." 

He  bowed  his  head  under  the  reproof.  She 
despised  him,  he  reflected,  as  he  sat  once  more 
alone  ;  a  monstrous  thing  for  a  woman  to  despise 
a  man  ;  and  strangest  of  all,  she  seemed  to  like 
him.  Would  his  brother  despise  him,  too  ?  And 
would  his  brother  like  him  ? 

And  presently  the  brother  appeared,  under 
Flora's  escort ;  and,  standing  afar  off  beside  the 
door- way,  eyed  the  hero  of  this  tale. 

"  So  this  is  you  ?  "  he  said,  at  length. 

"  Yes,  Alick,  it's  me — it's  John,"  replied  the 
elder  brother,  feebly. 

"  And  how  did  you  get  in  here  ?  "  inquired  the 
younger. 

"  Oh,  I  had  my  pass-key,"  says  John. 

"  The  deuce  you  had !  "  said  Alexander. 
"  Ah,  you  lived  in  a  better  world  !  There  are  no 
pass-keys  going  now." 

"  Well,  father  was  always  averse  to  them," 
sighed  John. 

And  the  conversation  then  broke  down,  and 
the  brothers  looked  askance  at  one  another  in 
silence. 

"  Well,  and  what  the  devil  arc  we  to  do  ?  "  said 
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Alexander.     "  I   suppose   if   the   authorities  got 
wind  of  you,  you  would  be  taken  up  ?  " 

"  It  depends  on  whether  they've  found  the 
body  or  not,"  returned  John.  "  And  then  there's 
that  cabman,  to  be  sure  !  " 

"  Oh,  bother  the  body  !  "  said  Alexander.  "  I 
mean  about  the  other  thing.     That's  serious." 

"  Is  that  what  my  father  spoke  about  ?  "  asked 
John.     "  I  don't  even  know  what  it  is." 

"  About  your  robbing  your  bank  in  California, 
of  course,"  replied  Alexander. 

It  was  plain,  from  Flora's  face,  that  this  was 
the  first  she  had  heard  of  it ;  it  was  plainer  still, 
from  John's,  that  he  was  innocent. 

"  I !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  rob  my  bank  !  My 
God  !  Flora,  this  is  too  much ;  even  you  must 
allow  that." 

"  Meaning  you  didn't  ?  "  asked  Alexander. 

"  I  never  robbed  a  soul  in  all  my  days,"  cried 
John :  "  except  my  father,  if  you  call  that 
robbery  ;  and  I  brought  him  back  the  money  in 
this  room,  and  he  wouldn't  even  take  it !  " 

"  Look  here,  John,"  said  his  brother  ;  "  let  us 
have  no  misunderstanding  upon  this.  MacEwen 
saw  my  father ;  he  told  him  a  bank  you  had 
worked  for  in  San  Francisco  was  wiring  over  the 
habitable  globe  to  have  you  collared — that  it 
was  supposed  you  had  nailed  thousands  ;  and  it 
was  dead  certain  you  had  nailed  three  hundred. 
So  MacEwen  said,  and  I  wish  you  would  be  careful 
how  you  answer.  I  may  tell  you  also,  that  your 
father  paid  the  three  hundred  on  the  spot." 
IX  s 
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"  Three  hundred  ?  "  repeated  John.  "  Three 
hundred  pounds,  you  mean  ?  That's  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  Why,  then,  it's  Kirkman  !  " 
he  broke  out.  "  Thank  Heaven  !  I  can  explam 
all  that.  I  gave  them  to  Kirkman  to  pay  for  me 
the  night  before  I  left — fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
and  a  letter  to  the  manager.  What  do  they 
suppose  I  would  steal  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  ? 
I'm  rich  ;  I  struck  it  rich  in  stocks.  It's  the 
silliest  stuff  I  ever  heard  of.  All  that's  needful  is 
to  cable  to  the  manager  :  Kirkman  has  the  fifteen 
hundred — find  Kirkman.  He  was  a  fellow-clerk 
of  mine,  and  a  hard  case  ;  but  to  do  him  justice, 
I  didn't  think  he  was  as  hard  as  this." 

"  And  what  do  you  say  to  that,  Alick  ?  "  asked 
Flora. 

"  I  say  the  cablegram  shall  go  to-night !  " 
cried  Alexander,  with  energy.  "  Answer  pre- 
paid, too.  If  this  can  be  cleared  away — and 
upon  my  word  I  do  believe  it  can — we  shall  all 
be  able  to  hold  up  our  heads  again.  Here,  you 
John,  you  stick  down  the  address  of  your  bank 
manager.  You,  Flora,  you  can  pack  John  into 
my  bed,  for  which  I  have  no  further  use  to-night. 
As  for  me,  I  am  off  to  the  post-office,  and  thence 
to  the  High  Street  about  the  dead  body.  The 
police  ought  to  know,  you  see,  and  they  ought  to 
know  through  John ;  and  I  can  tell  them  some 
rigmarole  about  my  brother  being  a  man  of 
highly  nervous  organisation,  and  the  rest  of  it. 
And  then,  I'll  tell  you  what,  John — did  you 
notice  the  name  upon  the  cab  ?  " 
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John  gave  the  name  of  the  driver,  which,  as  I 
have  not  been  able  to  commend  the  vehicle,  I  here 
suppress. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Alexander,  "  I'll  call  round 
at  their  place  before  I  come  back,  and  pay  your 
shot  for  you.  In  that  way,  before  breakfast- 
time,  you'll  be  as  good  as  new." 

John  murmured  inarticulate  thanks.  To  see 
his  brother  thus  energetic  in  his  service  moved 
him  beyond  expression  ;  if  he  could  not  utter 
what  he  felt,  he  showed  it  legibly  in  his  face  ; 
and  Alexander  read  it  there,  and  liked  it  the  better 
in  that  dumb  delivery. 

"  But  there's  one  thing,"  said  the  latter, 
"  cablegrams  are  dear ;  and  I  dare  say  you 
remember  enough  of  the  governor  to  guess  the 
state  of  my  finances." 

"  The  trouble  is,"  said  John,  "  that  all  my 
stamps  are  in  that  beastly  house." 

"  AH  your  what  ?  "  asked  Alexander. 

"  Stamps — money,"  explained  John.  "  It's 
an  American  expression  ;  I'm  afraid  I  contracted 
one  or  two." 

"  I  have  some,"  said  Flora.  "  I  have  a  pound- 
note  upstairs." 

"  My  dear  Flora,"  returned  Alexander,  "  a 
pound-note  won't  see  us  very  far ;  and  besides, 
this  is  my  father's  business,  and  I  shall  be  very 
much  surprised  if  it  isn't  my  father  who  pays 
for  it." 

"  I  would  not  apply  to  him  yet ;  I  do  not  think 
that  can  be  wise,"  objected  Flora. 
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"  You  have  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  my 
resources,  and  none  at  all  of  my  effrontery," 
replied  Alexander.     ''  Please  observe." 

He  put  John  from  his  way,  chose  a  stout  knife 
among  the  supper  things,  and  with  surprising 
quickness  broke  into  his  father's  drawer. 

"  There's  nothing  easier  when  you  come  to  try," 
he  observed,  pocketing  the  money. 

"  I  wish  you  had  not  done  that,"  said  Flora. 
"  You  will  never  hear  the  last  of  it." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  returned  the  young  man  ; 
"  the  governor  is  human  after  all.  And  now, 
John,  let  me  see  your  famous  pass-key.  Get  into 
bed,  and  don't  move  for  anyone  till  I  come  back. 
They  won't  mind  you  not  answering  when  they 
knock  ;   I  generally  don't  myself." 


CHAPTER  IX 

IN   WHICH   MR.    NICHOLSON    CONCEDES    THE 
PRINCIPLE    OF   AN   ALLOWANCE 

IN  spite  of  the  horrors  of  the  day  and  the  tea- 
drinking  of  the  night,  John  slept  the  sleep  of 
infancy.  He  was  awakened  by  the  maid,  as  it 
might  have  been  ten  years  ago,  tapping  at  the 
door.  The  winter  sunrise  was  painting  the  east ; 
and  as  the  window  was  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
it  shone  into  the  room  with  many  strange  colours 
of  refracted  light.  Without,  the  houses  were  all 
cleanly  roofed  with  snow  ;  the  garden  walls  were 
coped  with  it  a  foot  in  height ;  the  greens  lay 
glittering.  Yet  strange  as  snow  had  grown  to 
John  during  his  years  upon  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  it  was  what  he  saw  within  that  most 
affected  him.  For  it  was  to  his  own  room  that 
Alexander  had  been  promoted  ;  there  was  the  old 
paper  with  the  device  of  flowers,  in  which  a  cun- 
ning fancy  might  yet  detect  the  face  of  Skinny 
Jim,  of  the  Academy,  John's  former  dominie ; 
there  was  the  old  chest  of  drawers ;  there  were 
the  chairs — one,  two,  three — three  as  before. 
Only  the  carpet  was  new,  and  the  Utter  of  Alex- 
ander's clothes  and  books  and  drawing  materials, 
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and  a  pencil-drawing  on  the  wall  which  (in  John's 
eyes)  appeared  a  marvel  of  proficiency. 

He  was  thus  lying,  and  looking,  and  dreaming, 
hanging,  as  it  were,  between  two  epochs  of  his 
life,  when  Alexander  came  to  the  door,  and  made 
his  presence  known  in  a  loud  whisper.  John 
let  him  in,  and  jumped  back  into  the  warm 
bed. 

"  Well,  John,"  said  Alexander,  "  the  cablegram 
is  sent  in  your  name,  and  twenty  words  of  answer 
paid.  I  have  been  to  the  cab-office  and  paid  your 
cab,  even  saw  the  old  gentleman  himself,  and 
properly  apologised.  He  was  mighty  placable, 
and  indicated  his  belief  you  had  been  drinking. 
Then  I  knocked  up  old  MacEwen  out  of  bed,  and 
explained  affairs  to  him  as  he  sat  and  shivered  in 
a  dressing-gown.  And  before  that  I  had  been 
to  the  High  Street,  where  they  have  heard  nothing 
of  your  dead  body,  so  that  I  incline  to  the  idea 
that  you  dreamed  it." 

"  Catch  me  !  "  said  John. 

"  Well,  the  pohce  never  do  know  anything," 
assented  Alexander  ;  "  and  at  any  rate,  they  have 
dispatched  a  man  to  inquire  and  to  recover  your 
trousers  and  your  money,  so  that  really  your  bill 
is  now  fairly  clean  ;  and  I  see  but  one  lion  in  your 
path — the  governor." 

"  I'll  be  turned  out  again,  you'll  see,"  said  John, 
dismally. 

"  I  don't  imagine  so,"  returned  the  other ; 
"  not  if  you  do  what  Flora  and  I  have  arranged  ; 
and  your  business  now  is  to  dress,  and  lose  no 
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time  about  it.  Is  your  watch  right  ?  Well, 
you  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  By  five  minutes 
before  the  half-hour  you  must  be  at  table,  in  your 
old  seat,  under  Uncle  Duthie's  picture.  Flora 
will  be  there  to  keep  you  countenance ;  and  we 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  wiser  for  me  to  stay  in  bed  ?  " 
said  John. 

"  If  you  mean  to  manage  your  own  concerns, 
you  can  do  precisely  what  you  like,"  replied 
Alexander  ;  ""  but  if  you  are  not  in  your  place 
five  minutes  before  the  half -hour  I  wash  my  hands 
of  you,  for  one." 

And  thereupon  he  departed.  He  had  spoken 
warmly,  but  the  truth  is,  his  heart  was  somewhat 
troubled.  And  as  he  hung  over  the  banisters, 
watching  for  his  father  to  appear,  he  had  hard 
ado  to  keep  himself  braced  for  the  encounter  that 
must  follow. 

"If  he  takes  it  well,  I  shall  be  lucky,"  he 
reflected.  "  If  he  takes  it  ill,  why  it'll  be  a  herring 
across  John's  tracks,  and  perhaps  all  for  the  best. 
He's  a  confounded  muff,  this  brother  of  mine, 
but  he  seems  a  decent  soul." 

At  that  stage  a  door  opened  below  with  a 
certain  emphasis,  and  Mr.  Nicholson  was  seen 
solemnly  to  descend  the  stairs,  and  pass  into  his 
own  apartment.  Alexander  followed,  quaking 
inwardly,  but  with  a  steady  face.  He  knocked, 
was  bidden  to  enter,  and  found  his  father  standing 
in  front  of  the  forced  drawer,  to  which  he  pointed 
as  he  spoke. 
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"  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing,"  said  he  ; 
"  I  have  been  robbed  !  " 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  notice  it,"  observed 
his  son ;  "it  made  such  a  beastly  hash  of  the 
table." 

"  You  were  afraid  I  would  notice  it  ?  "  re- 
peated Mr.  Nicholson.  "  And,  pray,  what  may 
that  mean  ?  " 

"  That  I  was  a  thief,  sir,"  returned  Alexander. 
"  I  took  all  the  money  in  case  the  servants  should 
get  hold  of  it ;  and  here  is  the  change,  and  a  note 
of  my  expenditure.  You  were  gone  to  bed,  you 
see,  and  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  knock  you 
up  ;  but  I  think  when  you  have  heard  the  cir- 
cumstances, you  will  do  me  justice.  The  fact  is, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  there  has  been  some 
dreadful  error  about  my  brother  John ;  the  sooner 
it  can  be  cleared  up  the  better  for  all  parties ;  it 
was  a  piece  of  business,  sir — and  so  I  took  it,  and 
decided,  on  my  own  responsibility,  to  send  a 
telegram  to  San  Francisco.  Thanks  to  my  quick- 
ness we  may  hear  to-night.  There  appears  to  be 
no  doubt,  sir,  that  John  has  been  abominably 
used." 

"  When  did  this  take  place  ?  "  asked  the  father. 

"  Last  night,  sir,  after  you  were  asleep,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  It's  most  extraordinary,"  said  Mr.  Nicholson. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  been  out  all 
night  ?  " 

"  All  night,  as  you  say,  sir.  I  have  been  to  the 
telegraph  and  the  police-office,   and  Mr.   Mac- 
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Ewen's.  Oh,  I  had  my  hands  full,"  said 
Alexander. 

"  Very  irregular,"  said  the  father.  "  You 
think  of  no  one  but  yourself." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  I  have  much  to  gain  in 
bringing  back  my  elder  brother,"  returned  Alex- 
ander, shrewdly. 

The  answer  pleased  the  old  man ;  he  smiled. 
"  Well,  well,  I  will  go  into  this  after  breakfast," 
said  he. 

"  I'm  sorry  about  the  table,"  said  the  son. 

"  The  table  is  a  small  matter  ;  I  think  nothing 
of  that,"  said  the  father. 

"  It's  another  example,"  continued  the  son, 
"  of  the  awkwardness  of  a  man  having  no  money 
of  his  own.  If  I  had  a  proper  allowance,  like 
other  fellows  of  my  age,  this  would  have  been 
quite  unnecessary." 

"  A  proper  allowance  !  "  repeated  his  father, 
in  tones  of  blighting  sarcasm,  for  the  expression 
was  not  new  to  him.  "  I  have  never  grudged  you 
money  for  any  proper  purpose." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  said  Alexander,  "  but 
then  you  see  you  ar'n't  always  on  the  spot  to  have 
the  thing  explained  to  you.  Last  night  for 
instance " 

"  You  could  have  wakened  me  last  night," 
interrupted  his  father. 

"  Was  it  not  some  similar  affair  that  first  got 
John  into  a  mess  ?  "  asked  the  son,  skilfully 
evading  the  point. 

But  the  father  was  not  less  adroit.      "  And 
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pray,  sir,  how  did  you  come  and  go  out  of  the 
house  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  forgot  to  lock  the  door,  it  seems,"  repHed 
Alexander. 

"  I  have  had  cause  to  complain  of  that  too 
often,"  said  Mr.  Nicholson.  "  But  still  I  do  not 
understand.     Did  you  keep  the  servants  up  ?  " 

"  I  propose  to  go  into  all  that  at  length  after 
breakfast,"  returned  Alexander.  "  There  is  the 
half -hour  going ;  we  must  not  keep  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie waiting." 

And  greatly  daring,  he  opened  the  door. 

Even  Alexander,  who  it  must  have  been  per- 
ceived, was  on  terms  of  comparative  freedom 
with  his  parent ;  even  Alexander  had  never 
before  dared  to  cut  short  an  interview  in  this 
high-handed  fashion.  But  the  truth  is  the  very 
mass  of  his  son's  delinquencies  daunted  the  old 
gentleman.  He  was  like  the  man  with  the  cart 
of  apples — this  was  beyond  him  !  That  Alex- 
ander should  have  spoiled  his  table,  taken  his 
money,  stayed  out  all  night,  and  then  coolly 
acknowledged  all,  was  something  undreamed  of 
in  the  Nicholsonian  philosophy,  and  transcended 
comment.  The  return  of  the  change,  which  the 
old  gentleman  still  carried  in  his  hand,  had  been 
a  feature  of  imposing  impudence ;  it  had  dealt 
him  a  staggering  blow.  Then  there  was  the 
reference  to  John's  original  flight — a  subject 
which  he  always  kept  resolutely  curtained  in  his 
own  mind  ;  for  he  was  a  man  who  loved  to  have 
made  no  mistakes,  and  when  he  feared  he  might 
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have  made  one  kept  the  papers  sealed.  In  view 
of  all  these  surprises  and  reminders,  and  of  his 
son's  composed  and  masterful  demeanour,  there 
began  to  creep  on  Mr.  Nicholson  a  sickly  mis- 
giving. He  seemed  beyond  his  depth  ;  if  he  did 
or  said  anything,  he  might  come  to  regret  it. 
The  young  man,  besides,  as  he  had  pointed  out 
himself,  was  playing  a  generous  part.  And  if 
wrong  had  been  done — and  done  to  one  who  was, 
after,  and  in  spite  of,  all,  a  Nicholson — it  should 
certainly  be  righted. 

All  things  considered,  monstrous  as  it  was  to  be 
cut  short  in  his  inquiries,  the  old  gentleman  sub- 
mitted, pocketed  the  change,  and  followed  his 
son  into  the  dining-room.  During  these  few 
steps  he  once  more  mentally  revolted,  and  once 
more,  and  this  time  finally,  laid  down  his  arms  : 
a  still,  small  voice  in  his  bosom  having  informed 
him  authentically  of  a  piece  of  news  ;  that  he  was 
afraid  of  Alexander.  The  strange  thing  was  that 
he  was  pleased  to  be  afraid  of  him.  He  was  proud 
of  his  son  ;  he  might  be  proud  of  him  ;  the  boy 
had  character  and  grit,  and  knew  what  he  was 
doing. 

These  were  his  reflections  as  he  turned  the 
corner  of  the  dining-room  door.  Miss  Mackenzie 
was  in  the  place  of  honour,  conjuring  with  a  tea- 
pot and  a  cozy  ;  and,  behold  !  there  was  another 
person  present,  a  large,  portly,  whiskered  man  of 
a  very  comfortable  and  respectable  air,  who  now 
rose  from  his  seat  and  came  forward,  holding  out 
his  hand. 
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"  Good  morning,  father,"  said  he. 

Of  the  contention  of  feehng  that  ran  high  in 
Mr.  Nicholson's  starched  bosom,  no  outward  sign 
was  visible ;  nor  did  he  delay  long  to  make  a 
choice  of  conduct.  Yet  in  that  interval  he  had 
reviewed  a  great  field  of  possibilities  both  past 
and  future ;  whether  it  was  possible  he  had  not 
been  perfectly  wise  in  his  treatment  of  John ; 
whether  it  was  possible  that  John  was  innocent ; 
whether,  if  he  turned  John  out  a  second  time, 
as  his  outraged  authority  suggested,  it  was 
possible  to  avoid  a  scandal ;  and  whether,  if  he 
went  to  that  extremity,  it  was  possible  that 
Alexander  might  rebel. 

"  Hum !  "  said  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  put  his  hand, 
limp  and  dead,  into  John's. 

And  then,  in  an  embarrassed  silence,  all  took 
their  places  ;  and  even  the  paper — from  which 
it  was  the  old  gentleman's  habit  to  suck  mortifica- 
tion daily,  as  he  marked  the  decline  of  our 
institutions — even  the  paper  lay  furled  by  his 
side. 

But  presently  Flora  came  to  the  rescue.  She 
slid  into  the  silence  with  a  technicahty,  asking 
if  John  still  took  his  old  inordinate  amount  of 
sugar.  Thence  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  burning 
question  of  the  day  ;  and  in  tones  a  little  shaken, 
she  commented  on  the  interval  since  she  had  last 
made  tea  for  the  prodigal,  and  congratulated 
him  on  his  return.  And  then  addressing  Mr. 
Nicholson,  she  congratulated  him  also  in  a  manner 
that    defied    his    ill-humour :     and    from    that 
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launched  into  the  tale  of  John's  misadventures 
not  without  some  suitable  suppressions. 

Gradually  Alexander  joined ;  between  them, 
whether  he  would  or  no,  they  forced  a  word  or 
two  from  John  ;  and  these  fell  so  tremulously, 
and  spoke  so  eloquently  of  a  mind  oppressed  with 
dread,  that  Mr.  Nicholson  relented.  At  length  even 
he  contributed  a  question :  and  before  the  meal 
was  at  an  end  all  four  were  talking  even  freely. 

Prayers  followed,  with  the  servants  gaping  at 
this  new-comer  whom  no  one  had  admitted ;  and 
after  prayers  there  came  that  moment  on  the 
clock  which  was  the  signal  for  Mr.  Nicholson's 
departure. 

"  John,"  said  he,  "  of  course  you  will  stay  here. 
Be  very  careful  not  to  excite  Maria,  if  Miss 
Mackenzie  thinks  it  desirable  that  you  should  see 
her. — Alexander,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  alone." 
And  then,  when  they  were  both  in  the  back  room  : 
"  You  need  not  come  to  the  office  to-day,"  said 
he  ;  "  you  can  stay  and  amuse  your  brother,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  respectful  to  call  on  Uncle 
Greig.  And  by  the  by  "  (this  spoken  with  a 
certain — dare  we  say  ? — bashfulness),  "  I  agree 
to  concede  the  principle  of  an  allowance  ;  and  I 
will  consult  with  Dr.  Durie,  who  is  quite  a  man 
of  the  world  and  has  sons  of  his  own,  as  to  the 
amount.  And,  my  fine  fellow,  you  may  consider 
yourself  in  luck  !  "  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Alexander. 

Before  noon  a  detective  had  restored  to  John 
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his  money,  and  brought  news,  sad  enough  in 
truth,  but  perhaps  the  least  sad  possible.  Alan 
had  been  found  in  his  own  house  in  Regent's 
Terrace,  under  care  of  the  terrified  butler.  He 
was  quite  mad.  and  instead  of  going  to  prison, 
had  gone  to  Morningside  Asylum.  The  murdered 
man,  it  appeared,  was  an  evicted  tenant  who  had 
for  nearly  a  year  pursued  his  late  landlord  with 
threats  and  insults  ;  and  beyond  this,  the  cause 
and  details  of  the  tragedy  were  lost. 

When  Mr.  Nicholson  returned  for  dinner  they 
were  able  to  put  a  dispatch  into  his  hands  : 
"  John  V.  Nicholson,  Randolph  Crescent,  Edin- 
burgh.— Kirkman  has  disappeared  ;  police  look- 
ing for  him.  All  understood.  Keep  mind  quite 
easy. — Austin."  Having  had  this  explained  to 
him,  the  old  gentleman  took  down  the  cellar  key 
and  departed  for  two  bottles  of  the  1820  port. 
Uncle  Greig  dined  there  that  day,  and  Cousin 
Robina,  and,  by  an  odd  chance,  Mr.  MacEwen ; 
and  the  presence  of  these  strangers  relieved  what 
might  have  been  otherwise  a  somewhat  strained 
relation.  Ere  they  departed,  the  family  was 
welded  once  more  into  a  fair  semblance  of  unity. 

In  the  end  of  April  John  led  Flora — or,  let  us 
say,  as  more  descriptive,  Flora  led  John — to  the 
altar,  if  altar  that  may  be  called  which  was  indeed 
the  drawing-room  mantel-piece  in  Mr.  Nicholson's 
house,  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Durie  posted  on 
the  hearth-rug  in  the  guise  of  Hymen's  priest. 

The  last  I  saw  of  them,  on  a  recent  visit  to  the 
north,  was  at  a  dinner-party  in  the  house  of  my 
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old  friend  Gellatly  Macbride  ;  and  after  we  had, 
in  classic  phrase,  "rejoined  the  ladies,"  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  overhear  Flora  conversing 
with  another  married  woman  on  the  much  can- 
vassed matter  of  a  husband's  tobacco. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  said  she ;  "I  only  allow  Mr. 
Nicholson  four  cigars  a  day.  Three  he  smokes  at 
fixed  times — after  a  meal,  you  know,  my  dear ; 
and  the  fourth  he  can  take  when  he  likes  with 
any  friend." 

"  Bravo  !  "  thought  I  to  myself ;  "  this  is  the 
wife  for  my  friend  John  !  " 
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